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“The Good 


MAXWELL 


$1335 





The human tendency to push a 
success along to greater propor- 
tions, cannot wholly account for 
the tremendous upward strides 
the good Maxwell is registering. 


Underlying all that the good 
Maxwell has accomplished in 
the public view, is an enduring 
foundation of other things done 
by way of stabilizing its splen- 
did success. 

A solid financial structure has 
been built. Good executive man- 
agement has brought costs under 
close control. 


A strong, substantial distributing 


and servicing organization has 


been built. 


Finally, manufacturing has been 
put on the sound basis of low- 
cost, high-quality production on 
a large scale. 


The public was told little or 
nothing of these things. 


But it was quick to recognize 
in the good Maxwell, value ex- 
pressed in such terms of beauty 
and quality as it has never 
seen before; and to award to 
it, almost over-night, one of 
the few really great successes 
in American motor car annals. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
pressure chassis lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs ; new type water-tight 
windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport 
Touring, $1025 ; Sport Roadster, $975 ; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235 ; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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WEST OF THE WATER TOWER 


HE outstanding quality of West of the — thing,’ said Guy. There was a long disciis- 


Water Tower, author anonymous, is its — sion of tastes.” 4) 
humanness. The story opens with the boy It is only a few weeks later that they are ‘a 
graduating from high school in Junction City _ talking of far sterner things—of how to avoid » x 
—a scene which might have been written by disgrace. Bee leaves Junction City to visit ap 
Booth Tarkington. Guy is ashamed of his a relative and returns to face the music, |) uf 
tall, gaunt minister father who sits upon the — only for a short while. She disappears into \ Nie! 
platform with one round celluloid cuff ex- | the West, and Guy takes up his fight against BY) 9 
posed, and with a blackened place under his — public opinion alone. He has passed a few ye 
imitation gold button in full sight. He is months in jail, convicted of stealing (for Bee) | ON 
ashamed because his father is so different |©—and he loses his job in the drug store, loses AQ 
from Bee Chew's father who owns the large everything in fact, but the love and faith of . ’. 
house on Buchanan Street which the local his parents. His home life is full of beauty ie 
paper sometimes refers to as a “mansion.” and pathos. It is here that the author's 

Then as the story develops, it suggests the highest art has been expended. 
work of Zona Gale, and again Willa Cather. Through the whole book, runs Guy’s long- Go 
J 


But no matter who the author, he or she is ing for an education. He is a budding orator, 
to be congratulated upon successfully per- and if it had not been for his plan to go to 
forming the difficult feat of creating arounder college, he would have married Bee. As it is, 
for a hero, who holds the reader’s sympathy — he remains right in Junction City and fights 
to the end. his way to honor and achievement and love. 
The author has made no compromise with There is every reason to believe that the 
the facts of life as it is lived in the small city. humanness of West of the Water Tower, 
He pictures also the beauty and the dangers coupled with its vividness and force, will 


of adolescent love, which in this case holds — carry it to the fore of the season’s books, in 


such poignant misery and shame for the two _ spite of the fact that it has no author’s name 
involved. Which brings us to another out- — to rally a public about it. Because this novel 
standing quality in West of the Water Tower was a radical departure from the author's 
—its poignancy. Life closes in upon Guy _ other novels, the publishers say, it was agreed 
and Bee inexorably, although they are only — to bring it out anonymously so that it could 


children, whose first love passages bring back be judged upon its own merits. 


one’s own days of adolescence: 


An interesting experiment this. One 
“*Tsn’t it a wonderful night?’ asked Guy. — weighs the vigor of style against the delicacy 
Before this he had scarcely noticed it. ‘Look _ of feeling, and gropes in vain for the name of 


at the stars.’ the author. One takes into account the 
“*You pick out your favorite star and I'll humor, and notes the dramatic flavor of the 
pick out mine,’ said Bee. . . . smallest incidents, and is more at sea than 
“*Which is yours?’ asked Guy. ever. There is a brutal frankness which con- 


“Bee told him. trasts strangely with the exquisite tenderness 
“*Why, that’s mine, too!’ exclaimed Guy. _ of the delineation of Guy’s father. There is 


It seemed wonderful that both should choose | something of the French artisan’s willingness 


the same star. to let the characters work out their own des- 
“*What is your favorite color?’ asked Bee. tiny, and yet a strong leaning toward the - 
“* Blue.’ Russian’s sympathy with a broken life and 
“*That’s mine, too,’ said Bee. And again vanquished hopes. 2 
both felt the wonder of it. The author has presented a well-balanced 


“*We have about the same tastes inevery- picture, for through the suffering of Guy 
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RADIOGRAMS 


Speeding up the World’s Business 


Swift—accurate! Exchanging comment 
Y adie as fast with Paris or Tokio by wireless as 
from city to city inland by wire. Linking 
maker with market, at opposite ends of 
the globe. Making the wheels of the world 
move faster. For quick communication, 
mark every message 


Via RCA 


To Germany and to Norway, the Radio 
Telegraph is the only direct way. To every 
nation it is the preferred way—accurate 
Good Morning, London! as it is speedy. 


How to send a Radiogram: In New York, 

San Francisco or Washington, phone for an 

RCA messenger. In other cities, use the nearest 

Send To-Day Postal Telegraph office to send a Radiogram to 

Europe. Use the nearest Western Union office 

for Radiograms to Japan and Hawaii. To any 

country—and to passengers on ships at sea be 
sure to 


Mark your message" via RCAC 
Radi care Corporation 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street........... . Broad 5100 933 Broadway. . Ashland 7314 
19 Spruce Street ? Beekman 8220 1329 Third Avenue Rhinelander 9257 
105 Hudson Street. mare es Walker 5380-5381 51 East 42nd Street. ....... Murray Hill 4996 
SAN FRANCISCO, 300 California Street, Douglas 3030 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
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A SPY’S MESSAGE 
engraved on a pin head 
is a recent mechanical 
perfection developed in 
the Government’s labor- 
With a highly 
specialized machine, they 


atories. 


have developed engrav- 
ing On so minute a scale 
that a whole message 
can be inscribed on a pin. 
Worn carelessly on the 
uniform it would hardly 
arouse suspicion. 


Interesting newsof man’s 
ingenuity linked with 
scientific progress fill the 
pages of the Scientific 
American month by 
month. 


if 
$4 per year is a small fee for 
these monthly digests of interest - 
ing and important world-hap- 
penings. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 








gs 





SEaERC TIP IC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
N & CO., 233 Broadway, New York City 


"eee please find $4 for one year’s subscription to the 
Scientific American. 
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Plummer and Bee Chew, are run ¢ 
humor and hope. 

West of the Water Tower is a nov: 
acter, a novel of atmosphere and 
action combined. In other words 
novel of real life. 


TIGER RIVER 
P the Tigre Yacu, that unknoy 


in the unknown reaches of [asi 
Peru, there is gold. But white men ; 


Stern 


ann 
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ARTHUR 0. FRIEL 





get it because of the head-hunters, and he 
cause of something which makes men mad 

In spite of these drawbacks—or, on 
should say, because of them—José, the ou! 
law, Knowlton and McKay, Tim and Rand, 
the same daredevil adventurers who last 
year delighted readers of Arthur O. Frie!’s 
novel, The Pathless Trail, start out to tri 
umph where other men have failed. Tiyer 
River, a novel which holds the reader gpl 
bound, is the result. 

“The River of Missing Men,” Tigre Yacu 
has been named by the natives and few whit: 
men who have traveled that far. The inci 
dents and characters of Tiger River are, of 

















the offspring of Mr. Friel’s lively 
_ but the background is real. In fact, 
writing each adventure novel, Mr. 
Friel goes off on an exploration trip in the 
itry he selects as the locale of his story. 
\s a result, the reader feels the breathless 
heat, the ominous jungle silence, 
uncanny jungle dangers, as if he were 
in the canoe, paddling up the Tigre 
Yacu 

José, or Hozy, as his companions call him, 
meets with the party by accident, in the 
opening pages of the book. He thereupon 
discourages them from seeking gold up The 
Napo by telling them of the treasure—and 
the dangers—of the Tigre Yacu. 

“Two weeks ago came one Rafael Pardo 
down to Iquitos,” relates the Spanish out- 
law. “A hard, reckless man he was: a 
killer and other things. I say he was. He 
no longer is. 

“Months ago he went up this Tigre Yacu, 
hoasting that he feared no man, beast, God 
or devil. Days ago he came back, naked, 
bearded, filthy, raving. But with him he 
brought gold. A hide bag he had, and it was 
heavy with nuggets. Yes, nuggets, not dust. 
His skin was seamed with scars like those of 
a whip. His toes were gone—every one cut 
off. . . . He was utterly mad. He screamed 
frightful things, but such as made no sense. 
Then some one stole his gold. When he 
found it gone he ran about yelling, fell down 
frothing, and died.” 

By the time the party reaches its destina- 
tion and discovers why Rafael Pardo had be- 
come mad, the reader is in the mood to expect 
a great deal in the way of thrills. Anything 
less than a masterpiece of excitement would 
seem a hopeless anti-climax after the adven- 
tures the reader encounters in the preceding 
chapters. Those who read Mr. Friel’s The 
Pathless Trail, will not need to be told that 
this ingenious author does not disappoint one 
at the climax of Tiger River. 

Nor would it be fair to the novel to omit 
mention of the rough humor of the party 
a man’s humor, which affords relief for the 
thrills and the suspense. There is some ro- 
mance in Tiger River, too. But it is jungle 
romance, and let it be added, that there are 
no white women trailing along to get in 
the way and to impede the action at any 
spot. 

If you read The Pathless Trail, you will 
read Tiger River—and vice versa! 
THEODORE BROoKEs. 
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Seeking a School 


or 


Summer Camp? 


Over three hundred an- 
swers to your problem will 
be found in our 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


which immediately follows 
this page. If you are 
unable to make a selec- 
tion from the large num- 
ber advertised in this 
issue, the facilities of our 
Bureau are at your com- 
mand for any additional 
assistance you may 
require. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 

























SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 








NEW YORK CITY 





ton NDED 1884 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The Leading Institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training 


wre 


A TEACHER’S SUMMER COURSE 
in Theatre Arts, Stage Crafts, and Play Producing 
July 16 to August 25 
All courses of instruction under the 
direction of the Established Faculty 


Catalogs of either course from THE SECRETARY 
Room 147E Carnegie Hall, N EW Y ORK 


ae 

















THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR oa 


College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 

160-162 West 74th Street, N. ¥. 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 





Boarding and Day School, emphasizing post-graduate work 


61, East 77th Street, New York City 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
home on the Avenue, 





Removed to beautiful new 
opposite Central Park and the Museum of 
Art. Full preparatory and advanced studies. College preparation. 
Individual care and supervision. For catalogue address 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 
1006 F ifth Avenue, New Yorx City 


THE RAYSON ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Resident and 





Day Departments. College Preparatory and general courses. 20th 
year October, 1923 
Ciara I. Co_tsurne, A.B., Princi 
Martina K. Humpurey, A.M., § Principals, 
310 Riverside Drive, Corner 1o3rd St., N. Y. 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 

College preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses. 
Mr isic Riding, swimming, tennis. 

67th year 
Miss ELTINGE 


and Miss MASLAND, Principals, 


11 East stst St., N. Y. 


When writing to schools 











THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster's School for Girls. 

General and Special Elective Courses. 

One and two year post-graduate courses for students from other 
schools. 

Four native French teachers. 

All students are taught to speak the French language 
Art Courses. Piano, Singing, Interior Decoration, Dress 
ing, Dramatic Art, Household Arts. 


52 East 72nd Street, N. \ 


esigr 





L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at t! 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madan 
Barrére, French Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. 

Madame J. A. RIEFFEL (diplémée de l'Université de France) 

12 E. 95th St. 


DONGAN HALL 


A country School for Girls. 
Fifteen miles from Fifth Avenue 
General Courses, Art, Music, College Preparation. 
Outdoor sports and riding . 
EMMA BARBER TURNBACH, A.B., Principal, 

DonGAN HILts, Staten Island, N. Y 





Prin. 
(overlooking Central Park), N. Y, 


MISS M. HOURIGAN’S SCHOOL 


Degree from Royal Conservatories of Brussels and London. 
Music, French, Arts 
Opportunity for special study. 
Supervision 
Chaperonage 
6 East 76th Street, NEw York City 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 
Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, 





22- 24 East oret Street, N.Y 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ 


(Miss McClellan and Miss Williams’ School). 
A school where girls may learn to speak fluent French and 
same time have New York advantages. 
All French work. Boarding and Day pupils. 
17 East 86th Street, N. Y 
Summer address, CAPE NEeppIcK, Me 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school. 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N ¥. 


at the 





The New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal supervision. Chaperonage. 
Music, Art, Languages. Practical Courses. 
Boarding Department for School Girls. 
Miss M. HouriGaNn, Degrees of the Royal Conservatories of 
Music of Brusselsand London. Telephone: Rhinelander 0819 
6 East 76th Street, N. Y. 
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Hollywood: An American State of Mind 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


I used, as we all know, to be said that 

Boston was not a place but a state of 
mind. At the time the epigram was 
first uttered, it was profoundly true; it 
is not so true, I fancy, at present. Boston 
is very much a place; and the minds 
that kept it in a “state” have perished. 
But there are cities on our national map 
that exist for the public rather mentally 
than physically, which are ideas to us 
rather than municipalities. Reno, for 
example, is a symbol; and Butte is a 
legend. Hollywood, California, you may 
most often a text. Yet I in- 
cline to believe that Hollywood, in the 
profoundest sense, is a state of mind, as 
Boston used to be—a very different state 
of mind, let me hasten to say. I feel 
that when motion-picture stars 
come on to the eastern studios to pro- 
duce a film, they bring essential Holly- 
vood with them. (Can you imagine 
Doctor Holmes, wander as he might over 
the globe, ever setting foot, spiritually 
speaking, outside of Boston?) But 
motion-picture stars are few, in com- 
parison with the millions of our popula- 
tion; they do not, in themselves, matter 
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sure 


by Harper & 


quantitatively any more than Bahaists 
or Pillars of Flame. Hollywood in itself 
might be permitted to remain a state of 
mind, without comment; for it would 
not necessarily be an American state of 


mind. But Hollywood is more than it- 
self. As baseball is the national game, 


so Hollywood is one of the national 
points of view, and is, therefore, not 
without interest. I do not mean that 
vast numbers of Americans go to the 
movies: it is not so simple as that. 
What I do mean I shall endeavor to 
explain. 

I have never been in Hollywood, and 
I speak quite without prejudice. The 
attacks on Hollywood sink of 
iniquity are, I should suppose, as ab- 
surd as unfair. I do not even believe 
that Hollywood, through the medium of 
the films, is corrupting the American 
world. Hollywood is an instance, a 
manifestation of something ubiquitously 
present in America, not an isolated phe- 
nomenon, nor yet a cause. It is not a 
synonym for the drug habit, or for mul- 
tiplied divorces, or for mysterious mur- 
ders, or for drunken orgies. It is, I re- 
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peat, a state of mind. Let us get away 
at once from the conception of it as a 
hectic town near Los Angeles given over 
wholly to the production of motion pic- 
tures, and consider it as a mental condi- 
tion, an attitude of some millions of 
souls. That the motion-picture world 
offers a good culture for certain germs 
of which we go spiritually in danger is 
probably true. Otherwise “Hollywood” 
would not be the title of this essay. But 
I wish to make it clear at the beginning 
that I am not referring to the private 
lives or the private moralities of motion- 
picture folk, which, for all I know, are 
as good as the average. The youth of 
the country, if it is menaced by Holly- 
wood at all, is menaced less by what it 
hears of the vices of the film folk than 
by what it hears of their virtues. The 
worst phase of the matter is really that 
the American public should be especially 
preoccupied with Hollywood at all. That 
in itself shows that the disease is wide- 
spread; that the state of mind is common. 

An analysis of this temper which— 
perhaps rather wickedly—we call “Holly- 
wood” for convenience would be mightily 
assisted and clarified if I could quote for 
you, at random, half a dozen paragraphs 
from almost any of the motion-picture 
magazines that clutter our news stands. 
I have, before this, recommended to any- 
one who wants to know his contempo- 
rary world, an occasional glance at these 
publications; though, of course, I did 
not expect anyone but a movie fan to 
adopt my suggestion, and the movie fans 
know them already. At all events, I 
speak, myself, from a fairly intimate ac- 
quaintance with them during the last 
year. (Perhaps I, too, am in danger of 
“Hollywood.”’) They are perilously easy 
reading for anyone who likes good films 
well enough to like to know what is go- 
ing to be produced and by whom. It is 
only fair to say that a lot of the criticism 
of particular films is eminently sane and 
sound. So are the cooking receipts and 
the knitting directions in the women’s 
magazines. It is, in both kinds of peri- 
odicals, the implied philosophy of life 


that is appalling—and, I may say, astop. 
ishingly similar in the two. Yet you w;jj 
not know your own generation until yo 
know something both of Hollywood and 
—again, for convenience, may I say? 
“McCall Street.” Those of us who read 
“Side Talks with Girls” in our youth, 
when Bokhood was in flower, can recog. 
nize Ruth Ashmore’s very voice when a 
film ingénue is being interviewed. 

One of the great prices we have paid 
for being a nation of successful business 
men is that we have forgotten how to 
face any facts save financial ones. | am 
told that the Tired Business Man is a 
myth; but he has certainly, in all good 
faith, been made the apology for cheap 
and easy art. I am inclined to believe 
that he is real. I am told also that the 
American woman—having been endowed 
by her adoring men folk with leisure be- 
yond that of any European woman— is 
the most cultured in the world. That, | 
am very disinclined to believe. That 
she spends more time deliberately look- 
ing for culture, I admit. No other 
country has developed women’s clubs 
and Chautauquas. In no other country 
do the women habitually attend lectures 
and “classes” and courses, of a non- 
academic, but informing nature. But 
the women of the country at large have 
made the same mistake which the men 
have made: they have believed that 
they could transfer the rules of “effi- 
ciency’ to the kingdom of the mind, and 
make up a budget for the spirit as they 
could make it up for food and clothing, 
by using one of the much-advertised lit- 
tle blank books that come for the pur- 
pose. Over any mistakes that give us 
pause we throw the veil of optimism. 
The fact is that, except in an obvious 
material sense, we are unwilling to work. 
The man knows that he must work, in 
order to make money; the woman knows 
—on “McCall Street,” at all events 
—that she must work in order to keep 
her household comfortable. Beyond that. 
neither is willing to toil. They expect 


knowledge, culture, “‘standards,” to be 
somehow broadcasted to them while they 
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HOLLYWOOD: 


jit comfortably. The very radio adver- 
‘isements give us away: the man in the 
Morris chair, with his feet up, ravished 
nd listening. The fact that the best 
shines cannot be broadcasted is not men- 
tioned in the advertisements. It is not 
precisely time that we are unwilling to 
spend; it takes no longer to read an author 
than to go to a course of lectures upon 
i; work. It is effort that we grudge. 
We like to have things done for us; and 
ve naively believe—the wish being 
father to the thought—that it is possible. 
“Oh, for that,” says Kim’s lama, about 
the railway, “one but asks a question 
ind pays money, and the appointed per- 
sons despatch all to the appointed place.” 
Canned food, canned heat, canned 
music, canned information, canned 
culture. ° 
Che basic trouble with the much crit- 
icized “younger generation” is, I fancy, 
that it is so ignorant. Its ignorance is a 
by-product of this mental laziness which 
we have allowed to invade the national 
soul. We are always looking for the 
cheap and easy way; and if Coué or 
some one else tells us that by taking 
thought we ean add a cubit to our 
stature, we are only too ready to believe. 
If the “younger generation” has cast 
away all standards, it is because the pres- 
ervation or the creation of standards is 
hard work. We do not, I fancy, write free 
verse, originally, because we believe in 
free verse: we write it because it is easier 
than metrical forms. Then, because we 
are determined to be not only clever but 
good, not only good but clever, we invent 
poetic theories to fit our productions. 
The younger generation finds it easier to 
ignore everything produced before 1900 
than to learn something about art and 
letters as they were developed before 
that shining date: therefore it says that 
no art worth the name existed before the 
twentieth century. The ignorance would 
not so much matter if it called itself ig- 
horance; when it masquerades as knowl- 
edge, it becomes a menace. Laziness it- 
self does not matter so much until vanity 
insists on giving it fine names. But the 
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“younger generation’ would never have 
been able to hypnotize the public if the 
public had not forgotten how to think 
for itself. The public, in matters artistic 
or intellectual, has developed the pa- 
thetic habit of having to be “told” by 
We have lost the habit of 
dealing with intellectual facts, because 
we have lost the habit of mental effort. 

Unfortunately, along with our demand 
for mental ease, we have developed an 
inordinate capacity for self-praise. It is 
the two working together that have pro- 
duced the state of mind to which I re- 
ferred earlier. Our vocabulary of eulogy 
is extraordinary. When we praise, for 
cause, we know no limit: whether we 
are praising a statesman, or a motion- 
picture star. No one would dream of 
advertising a complexion clay without 
promising you perfect beauty, or a cor- 
respondence course in dressmaking with- 
out asserting that, in three months, you 
can make your friends believe that you 
have imported your clothes from Paris. 
Every woman knows in her heart that 
perfect beauty is not to be bought, as 
she knows that the handiwork of the 
home dressmaker can be recognized 
across any room. But it is all part of 
our hectic optimism. We refuse to be- 
lieve that anything is inaccessible to us; 
we refuse to believe that there is any in- 
tangible good—beauty, or chic, or wis- 
dom—which we cannot acquire by pay- 
ing a little money for a magic formula. 

Why “Hollywood”? Let me quote a 
few sentences from a recent motion- 
picture magazine about Charlie Chaplin: 

““He has made himself king, and, 
while to be born a Guelph or a Ghibel- 
line, a Hapsburg or a Hohenzollern might 
be thrilling or a bore, there can be no 
doubt as to the romance of making your- 
self a King! In all history Mr. Chaplin’s 
only rival for that distinction is Napo- 
leon, and Napoleon, after all, died leav- 
ing plenty of worlds to conquer. Charles 
Chaplin has completely conqueted his 
world. He is monarch of all who survey 
him. There is nothing left for him to 
vanquish. . . . A King with no worlds 


some one else. 
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to conquer, it is now clear to him, is in- 
deed an unhappy mortal. . . . Like the 
rest of the extant kings, he now knows 
that he shall never be able to know who 
is his friend. Were he not possessed, as 
he is, of a sensitive, high-strung nature, 
still would he never again be able to dis- 
tinguish the true friend from the fawn- 
ing sycophant. . . .” And much, much 
more. 

“In all history . . .” Our easy super- 
latives! This was not an interview, and 
Mr. Chaplin is not to blame for it. It 
is only part of our eulogistic habit. The 
writer probably knew as well as you or 
I that there are more people in the 
United States who would not cross the 
street to see Charlie Chaplin in the flesh 
than there are people who would. It 
does not matter: facts do not. Mr. 
Chaplin, I faney, comes nearer than 
most residents of Hollywood to being 
‘“‘universally beloved,” but the same 
kind of praise is meted out to many, 
many others. No woman since Helen of 
Troy is so beautiful, no woman since 
St. Catherine of Siena is so good, as prac- 
tically all the movie actresses are in the 
magazines. No marriages are so happy, 
or so cooed over—until divorce proceed- 
ings have been started. Mothers are 
honored in Hollywood as nowhere else 
in America; children are nowhere so 
adored by their parents. The origins of 
these people are always romantic; if 
they are not, like Charlie Chaplin, chil- 
dren of the slum elevated by sheer genius, 
they are descended from one of the old- 
est families in the South. They all work 
hard, and go to bed at nine o’clock, and, 
when they are at home, live virtuously 
in Cecil de Mille interiors. When you 
see a new vulgarity reported from Holly- 
wood you feel like exclaiming with the 
poet: 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 


Ah, what the form divine, 
What every virtue, every grace? . . 


When I said that the youth of the 
country was more menaced by the ac- 
counts of Hollywood’s virtues than by 


any report of its vices, this is what | 
meant. If Hollywood is the Mecea of 
thousands of young American men an¢ 
maidens, it is not because they believe 
the kind of thing we have been citing. 
and think that only in Hollywood are 
much beauty and virtue met together. 
It is because they know very well that 
most of these actors and actresses are 
very ordinary folk, and that nowhere 
outside of the motion-picture world does 
a boy or a girl without education, or 
breeding, or experience of life, or brains. 
or any of the things that mean toil and 
trouble, stand such a good chance of get- 
ting both cash and adulation over night, 
as it were. No one, you see, until he or 
she has been filmed, knows whether or 
not he or she will film well. There is a|- 
ways a chance. A stage success means 
hard work; success in any other esthetic 
field means hard work. This, compara- 
tively speaking, does not. I am not so 
ignorant as to suppose that motion- 
picture actors do not work very hard 
while they are producing a picture; and 
it must, too, be work of a nerve-racking 
kind. But I can think of no other career 
that comes so near offering the great 
American desideratum of earning big 
money without serving a long and ardu- 
ous apprenticeship. A man does not ex- 
pect to succeed in the competitive strug- 
gles of the business world without giving 
years of keen thought and service; nor 
is he always rewarded with wealth at the 
end. No serious artist in any field ex- 
pects to master his medium save by un- 
remitting toil; and—genius apart—lhe 
knows that the most brilliant promise 
flickers out unless it is backed up by ef- 
fort. The real rewards have to be 
sweated for. But less and less, as a 
national community, are we willing to 
sweat for them; and, on the other hand, 
less and less are we willing to admit to 
ourselves that all the rewards are not 
ours. We are materialistic, as every- 


body says; but we are materialistic after 
the fashion of children—not so mucli 
brutally as foolishly. Our greatest dan- 
ger lies in believing our own fairy tales, 
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in thinking that Aladdin’s lamp exists. 
We perceive the prestige values without 
perceiving that no thing can eventually 
preserve a prestige value if it can be uni- 
versally possessed with ease—and, I 
need not say, without perceiving that 
prestige values themselves are creditable 
or not creditable ones, according to the 
intelligence of the community that cre- 
ated them. 

It is, I hope, beginning to be clear 
why I called Hollywood an American 
state of mind. I read—I cannot, of 
course, vouch for the truth of it—that 
a well-known movie star (not yet twenty 
years old) came recently, for the first 
time in her life, to New York. Her train 
slipped into the station, and she alighted. 
There were no brass bands, no throngs 
of admiring fans, to greet her; and out 
of sheer surprise and disappointment— 
as much surprise, I take it, as disappoint- 
ment—she wept. The tale is amusing, 
is even, perhaps, rather engaging; but 
all the same it is terrifying, if one muses 
for a little on its implication. A girl of 
nineteen or so, of whom thousands of the 
most intelligent American men and 
women have never even heard, expected 
to arrive in our greatest city and be 
greeted as if she were Marshal Foch or 
the President of the United States—as 
if, in other words, she had rendered he- 
roic service to mankind, or had been 
chosen by a great people to control its 
destinies. Would Mr. Hoover expect to 
be mobbed on his arrival in the Pennsy]- 
vania Station or the Grand Central? Or 
Paderewski? Or Rudyard Kipling? The 
story, as we said, may easily not be true; 
but the motion-picture magazines printed 
it, not ostensibly as a joke. A certain 
child in Hollywood, not yet eight years 
old, has made so much money that his 
parents have gone to court to get the re- 
sponsibility and possible odium of man- 
aging his finances shifted from their own 
shoulders. Another star—under age—is 
so rich that she has appealed for legal 
protection from her mother’s interfer- 
ence with her affairs. And soon. What 
wonder that—the same magazines tell us 


—Hollywood has more pretty waitresses 
and chambermaids and shop girls than 
any other city in the world? There are 
a great many pretty girls in America; 
and Hollywood is the complete proof 
that you have only to be pretty in a way 
that the camera likes, in order not only 
to be rich and beautifully dressed, but 
to be called a genius and to be mobbed 
out of sheer public adoration. Never be- 
fore has anything been so cheap and easy; 
and it is for the cheap and easy success 
that we are always looking. The fact 
that thousands must fail where one suc- 
ceeds makes little difference; because 
the pretty young thing is shrewd enough 
to know that, except for that filmable 
face, which is a matter of luck, she is 
quite as well equipped for triumph as 
most of the stars. She knows, as we said, 
that they are very ordinary folk; and 
not only do they get the material re- 
wards, but they are personally treated— 
in print, at least—as if they were saints 
or geniuses. 

I am far from being an enemy to the 
films or to the film world. I like good 
films, and have honest belief in the pos- 
sibilities of the motion picture and hon- 
est admiration for the achievements of 
some of the producers and stars. Nor 
am I so ignorant of conditions as not to 
be aware that there is public sanction 
for these absurdities. Hollywood, I re- 
peat, is a symptom, not a cause; a state 
of mind, not a geographical entity. I 
have always—being romantically minded 
—been in sympathy with the youth that 
harnessed itself to the carriage of the 
great actor, the great singer, after a 
supreme performance. But genius is, 
after all, rare; and even that gesture has 
not been made so very often in the his- 
tory of opera house and stage. More- 
over, when it happens, it happens imme- 
diately after the revelation of art, under 
the stress of direct emotion. The mob 
does not wait for a week in order to ex- 
press its appreciation thus. Only the 
fact of its being done while the mood is 
still white-hot from creation justifies it, 
intellectually. We must cool off; we 
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must readjust ourselves to life; or we 
are in a state of hysteria. The fact is, I 
suppose, that a good many of us are in 
a state of hysteria a large part of the 
time—but after all, not all of us. I can 
even understand, intellectually, why 
Charlie Chaplin or Mary Pickford or 
Rodolph Valentino should be mobbed 
by admirers when it is known that one 
of them is to appear in person: there is 
no doubt an element of gratitude for 
pleasure received, along with the less 
noble curiosity, in the heart of that 
crowd. You and I would not be in that 
particular mob, but it is not the mobs 
that need worry us. The world at large 
likes to see, in the flesh, anyone it has 
become interested in, for whatever rea- 
son. After all, no individual in recent 
days has gathered more crowds than did, 
in its time, the famous crab-apple tree 
under which the Hall-Mills murders were 
committed; and [ understand that Lan- 
dru in prison received as many love let- 
ters as any male movie star. We are 
Nor do I wish to be 
understood as criticizing Mr. Valentino 
if | refer to a recent adventure of his. I, 
too, am by way of being a Valentino fan, 
and if [ could imagine myself in any of 
these mobs, [could probably most easily 
imagine myself in one of which he was 
the center. Even so—I do not see why 
Mr. Valentino should have received (as 
I saw it stated that he did) the freedom 
of the city of Boston. I do not suppose 
that Mr. Valentino wanted the freedom 
of the city of Boston, and [do not doubt 
it has, in its time, been conferred on in- 
dividuals less worthy of it, personally, 
than he, since Boston municipal polities 
are one of the least creditable features of 
that beautiful and noble city. But why? 
On what score? Did they ever give it to 
Edwin Booth or to Henry Irving? Per- 
haps they did; I do not know. But I 
can see that if Mr. Valentino was to 
have thrust upon him the freedom of one 
of our most dignified and historic cities, 
the young lady who did not get even a 
brass band in the New York station was 
perhaps, to some extent, justified of her 


sensationalists. 


tears. Considering, that is, the unoftj. 
cial nature of brass bands, and the fac 
that she is actively in pictures, while M; 
Valentino is not, one might fairly decid 
that if he was to have all that to-do 
about him in the Massachusetts State 
House, she ought in justice to have had 
two brass bands, and one of them, a} 
least, in costume. 

Hollywood, you see, even better than 
the women’s magazines, illustrates oy; 
general lack of the sense of proportion 
our tendency to distort values. And 
Hollywood is wherever the young ani 
the ignorant expect to get the triump), 
without the toil, the reputation without 
the virtues, the fame without the achieve- 
ment, the reward without the sacrifice 
the knowledge without the study. In 
the particular sense in which we have 
used it, Dr. Frank Crane or Mrs. Gene 
Stratton Porter or any other professiona! 
evaders of hard, unpleasant fact repre- 
sent Hollywood as much as Jackie 
Coogan. It is not Hollywood, California, 
that we need to be worried about: it is 
the Hollywood in the heart of us all 
The little high-school girl from mid- 
Dakota who goes to the Coast in the 
hope that after a few years she may re- 
turn, twinkling with jewels, to give her 
obscure fellow citizens the ‘“‘once-over,” 
is sister to the woman who believes that 
if she can find the right complexion clay, 
she will be an American Venus, to the 
man who believes that if he will take a 
correspondence course, he will be truly 
educated, to all the people who believe 
that if they buy a certain book, they will 
develop “ personality—charm—power. 
More and more, you may have noticed, 
the advertisements insist on the lack of 
effort demanded of purchasers. We be- 
gan with labor-saving devices: we have 
come to labor-eliminating devices. Once, 
we banted when we were fat; now, “ wit! 
no hateful walking or rolling or dieting,” 
we grow thin to music, so pleasantly that 
the whole family insists on joining us 
They are cutting the clay packs down to 
five minutes instead of forty. The cook 
is positively begged to go to sleep or to 
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run out to a movie while the dinner per- 
fects itself. Fifteen minutes a day of 
easy application will make you a desir- 
able dinner-guest at any table in the 
land. You can learn professional danc- 
ing in a few lessons by mail. All you 
need, in fine, is to give up a little of your 
spare time—those moments when you 
would not be doing anything, anyhow— 
to become a Talleyrand, a Madame 
Récamier, a successful artist, or a cap- 
tain of industry. Perhaps some of you 
remember “‘ Dolly’s Economical Ways.” 
They succeeded, I believe, “‘Side-Talks 
with Girls.” On one occasion, Dolly 
went into the garret and found an anti- 
quated evening coat of father’s, long 
since discarded. She cut off one of the 
tails, ripped it open, lined it with pink 
silk, and had then an opera bag, “not 
only pretty but, on account of its shape, 
unique.”” No Dolly nowadays, I fear, 
would be content with uniqueness of 
just that sort. No periodical nowadays 
would pay Dolly a salary for suggestions 
so humble. 

That there is a brave aspect to this 
optimism of ours is undeniable. In a 
practical sense, we could not do better, 
perhaps, than try for all these allevia- 
tions of our lot. An opera bag is not a 
very important thing; and there is some- 
thing rather fine about making an object 
out of old coat-tails and then making 
oneself happy by calling it an opera bag. 
Make-believe often keeps adults happy 
as well as children. The danger comes 
when we transfer our make-believe to 
things of the mind and the spirit. Then, 
abuse of terminology becomes immoral. 
We are not willing to take the arduous 
steps necessary to achieving the reality; 
therefore we do not get it. But, even as 
we are content with the semblance of 
effort, so we are content with the sem- 
hlance of achievement. We do not want 
the thing itself so much as we want the 
reputation of having it. The process is 
relentlessly logical. First, we wanted all 
the things that had a prestige value; 
then, knowing that they were hard to 
come by, we took any short-cut that ad- 
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vertised itself; now, being almost as 
shrewd as we are sentimental, and realiz- 
ing uncomfortably that you cannot often 
get something for nothing, we incline to 
be satisfied if we can convince some one 
else that we are what we are not. What 
the advertisements really promise you is 
a successful camouflage. And, more and 
more, we are becoming content with suc- 
cessful camouflage. 

John Milton told us, long ago, the ulti- 
mate truth about prestige values: 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise— 

That last infirmity of noble mind— 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd 


shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. “But not the 
praise,” 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling 
ears; 


‘**Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set-off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies: 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


That, expressed in perfect poetry, is the 
sense of the sane man concerning fame— 
which is reputation writ large. Fame, 
or the desire for it, may be the last in- 
firmity of noble mind; it is also what 
causes a man “to scorn delights and live 
laborious days.”’ Otherwise, he would 
be sporting with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Earthly fame is not the whole, the real 
reward; but even “broad rumour”’ is 
not to be had, in a sensible society, with- 
out living laborious days. Milton ob- 
viously disapproved of folk who were 
content with “broad rumour” alone; but 
the folk who expected to get it without 
living laborious days, he would hardly 
have understood. That was not a peril 
against which it would have occurred to 
him to warn us. If it had, he would have 
apostrophized us along with the uncon- 
scientious clergy as “blind mouths!” 
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Some people will tell you that it is 
democracy itself that is responsible for 
our lack of intellectual, esthetic, and 
spiritual standards: that if a standard 
must be theoretically attainable by all, 
the standard must be lowered. Others 
will tell you that it is modern material- 
ism that has fattened the cheeks and eyve- 
lids and closed the organ of vision. With- 
out going into any political or social 
theory to account for it, let us be con- 
tent with noting the fact. For whatever 
reason, we have grown mentally lazy; 
and, being incurable idealists in our own 
sloppy fashion, we have not been willing, 
for the mere joy of laziness, to accept the 
disadvantages of indolence. Therefore 
we have unconscionably lied to ourselves 
and to one another. 
words. 


We have paid with 
Any American citizen can tell 
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you why the Russian ruble and the Ay. 
trian krone are no good. But cay 
tell you why we shall eventually go . 
itually bankrupt unless we mend 

ways? American are working 
overtime to turn out certificates of va), 
by the million. These mental rubles hes; 
different mottoes: one of the most fre- 
quent is certainly 


presses 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


That has as many reassuring variants as 
there are printing presses. But the fact 
remains that, whatever the obedient 
flesh may do, the mind that has grown 
fat cannot be “reduced” to music in ten 
minutes a day. For that, we must 
“purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly,” 
as one Falstaff recommended. 


Irony 
BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


ALWAYS wanted 
A little carved bowl 
With grapes on its edges 
And gilt on the whole, 
And a daffodil garden 
And a singing soul: 


[ wanted gold rings 

And a silken dress 
And a friend who knew 

What no others could guess, 
And a very great 


Gold Happiness. 


I never have had 
A silken gown, 

And no gold happiness 
Ever came down 

To be my shelter 


And my shining crown, 


Nor a daffodil garden 
Nor a singing soul 

Nor ever a friend 
Who knew me whole 

But to-day some one gave me 
A little carved bowl. 








Mr. Cardeezer 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


\ R. CARDEEZER was the last one 
Winter or summer, the 

tley crew that preceded him did its 
cting silently, halting only occasion- 
for vituperation over old bottles or 


L to arrive. 


istyv iron. 

[t was a scarecrow group against scare- 
background. Mounds of 
usty springs, defunct saucepans, flut- 


crow ashes, 
tering papers. 

\s the shambling heavy figure loomed 
wainst car tracks and telegraph poles, 
Ma Hoskins croaked: 

*There’s Cardeezer! Say! It’s a won- 
der he ain’t ben out afore this—ef he had 
i wife, he’d have the foot to his back 
come SIX o'clock.” 

Madame Hoskins threw an empty 
tonic bottle in the direction of Miss ‘Tilly 
Durgins. It just missed the bowed bony 
hips 

“Grab that there bottle afore some- 
body else cops it,” advised Rosenbaum, 
the peddler, adding, “Ain’t so many bot- 
tles you can afford to play fast and loose 

th “em.” 

Meanwhile a group collecting coal 
raised critical protest. “Quit peggin’ 
them bottles, you might hit some one, 
for all your eyes looks three ways of a 
Sunday.” A vindictive piece of coal 
shot by. 

Somebody must catch it for this here 
Ma Hoskins seized 
upon her small son, working near by, and 
helabored with fury his most defenseless 
The accustomed little body 
took it stoically, only in the five-year- 
ld eyes did the everlasting photograph 
f brutality remain. 

The newcomer was received with vary- 
ng salutations. 

‘How goes it, Cardeezer? 

. CXLVL—No. 876.—88 


peggin’ of coal! 


softness. 


I see where 


they’ve dumped a carload of apples on’y 
half rotted. Winy don’t you get them 
cinders afore they're froze?” 

Mr. Cardeezer, however, knew that 
these suggestions were to entice him from 
fresh ash dumps where the picking was 
fast and furious. He smiled, winking, at 
the silver-bearded peddler, who turned a 
biblical head set on a humped back. The 
peddler held up a mass of ash-clogged 
brass wheels. 

“Clock works entire! Just now I turn 
it over into the silt. When Cardeezer 
comes the luck comes.” 

A train ran along the marshy tracks of 
the flats. Mr. Cardeezer, deliberately 
hanging a burlap bag to his waistband, 
took his pipe from his mouth and sur- 
veyed the long line of coaches, each win- 
dow with its pale glimmering face that 
ran into another pale face. 

“So there they go,” he remarked, “ go- 
ing somewheres! That's all they care. 
They. don’t know,” he suggested mysti- 
cally, “what makes ’em go.” 

“Ah, it’s the stores,”’ snarled Ma Hos- 
kins. “Spend! That’s all they do— buy 
what they don’t want because somebody 
else has got one, then throw it on the 
Dump! Look at all the plush rockers 
has come out here. Here, you”—Ma 
Hoskins gestured violently to her small 
urchin—‘‘do you want to get it again?” 

The menacing attitude of the woman, 
the slumbering sadism in her eyes im- 
pressed Mr. Cardeezer. Slowly draping 
the burlap bag on his fore bulk, the phil- 
osopher surveyed her, remarking in 
soothing tones: 

“Joshofit! So that'll do for him, 
won't it? He knows what he’s got to 
expect ef he’s cranky? Yes, yes. Ain't 
you the woman though? Ought to have 
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] wonder,” said Mr. 
Cardeezer as he ran a piece of string 
through the top of his bag, “I wonder 
that yer husband ever left ver.” 

But as he said these flattering things 
Mr. Cardeezer drew from a slack pocket 
in a sun-greened coat an attenuated lol- 
lypop of which the original sucker had 
grown disillusioned and which, tossed 
into a waste-paper basket, had found its 
way to the Dump. Tenderly, he poked 
this into the mouth of the victim until 
consoling sweet obliterated woeful salt. 
“Now shut up,” conjured Mr. Cardeezer 
soothingly. “Now shut up.” With a 
great furtive hand he patted the bela- 
bored little parts. 


fourteen to wallop. 


A sense of serenity was communicated 
from group to group across the blasted 
and waste-riddled fields of the Dump. 
Here on this great Rejection the word 
The 
sky was blue this morning, the slow sun 
warmed out the frost from mountains of 
cinders; from the edges of the flats the 
factories sent up swirls of yellow and 
white and sickly blue. The wind did not 
blow. 


was passed. Cardeezer had come! 


It was not now so cold as in the 
aching early hours. Even the strong 
smell of fertilizer from the bone factory 
nearby was less irritating. This ferti- 
lizer smell conversation-maker. 
The seattered Russians and Poles ig- 
nored it, but the Irish with spicy innu- 
endo recapitulated what went into its 
repellant vigors. 

“If T was a dead hoss,” said voung 
Sham Brady, “I dunno wouldn't I 
rather be dead at the bottom of New 
York harbor than spread out on them 
there truck farms.” 

“No. You'd rather be draped out on 
the truck gardens, my young boy,” re- 
proved Mr. Cardeezer, 
growin’ things. 


Was a 


“a helpin’ the 
For ain’t it peculiar, a 
hoss dies and then he goes into glue and 
hair brushes and this here stinkin’ fer- 
tilizer, and what grows by that feeds 
other hosses and men, and then they dies 
and back they goes to the ground where 
more keeps a dyin’ and a growin’ out, 
like Somebody down Inside was blowin’ 
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bubbles of Life! The earth do: 
nothing about it (that is, if she d: 
plain, we ain't yet growed ears to 
stand), but it all keeps a dyin’ . 
comin’ to life like a kind of joke 

Since Cardeezer’s coming young \fe 
Mallet had grown talkative. Usjajly 
this girl worked silently, casting cos 
after coal out of blackened fingers jy} 
an empty baby buggy. Now she re- 
marked to the shrunken spinster, Til} 
Durgins, 

“LT see that hat again in Herdsein’s 
winder last night. 
seventy-five now. 


It’s down to three 
Ain’t you goin’ to git 
it—you got them three sacks of coal and 
the red lampshade; you could sell that 
shade for five, maybe.” 

Tilly tightened her sagging mouth. “| 
don’t want it no more. I'm like that 
I want first off and then sudden I quit 
wanting. What would I get a new hat 
for?” 

“Well, it’s comin’ winter,” said Meg, 

then timidly, “there’s some of ‘em 
dresses up on Sundays over to the new 
flats.” 
But Tilly was mumbling to herself, 
I don’t want no hat. When I sell that 
there coal and that lampshade and the 
papers I got vesterday I can get some- 
thin’ a lot better somethin’ that 
can make me see pictures like: green 
fields and me walking through them al! 
dressed up, with people, high-toned peo- 
ple, that I never see before, talkin’ 
lovely to me. 

Talkin’ splendid to me, talkin’ 
lovely,” Tilly’s blank eyes seemed to 
turn inward to some exquisite veiled 
rapture, curious 
thwarted womanhood. 


“e 


some assertions of 

“That there will git you some day,” 
Meg remarked somberly. 
full of "em. Oh!” said the gir! 
fearfully, “I ask the Virgin every mass 
to keep me from that.” 

“And soon you'll be askin’ her to keep 
ye from the men yer new hat will bring 
yer,” answered the other. In her voice 
was the coarse knowledge of awfulness 

In their direction came Mr. Cardeeze: 


“The jails is 
Cocaine! 
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He held in his hand a poker-shaped 
prod with which he rummaged this and 
that dump reserve and proved things for 
what they were, vegetable, animal or 
mineral. All finds he examined without 
partiality and with an air of pleased and 
scientific interest. ‘To the women he now 
exhibited a child’s rattle, faded pink rib- 
bons and two smashed bells. Mr. Car- 
deezer facetiously jingled the bells. 

“Want it?” he asked doubtfully, 
then awkwardly, “a thing like that 
will sometimes ease the heart of a 
woman. A little shoe, or a bib—I've 
often kept ‘em when [I’ve found ‘em. 

. Once you stick this here rattle in 
the stove damper or behind the Virgin’s 
picter, it'll be part of ver . so that 
if ve ain't got the trouble of bornin’ the 
pesky kids, well . . . you've kind of got 
‘em in yer heart, puttin’ their little 
hands on any place that’s sore. 
What I mean,” explained Mr. Cardeezer, 
“everyone's kind of kid-crazy below 
decks.” 

So the morning went. The groups 
roamed over the sordid fields with a sod- 
den sociability hard to analyze. Perhaps 
Cardeezer’s own words best interpreted 
this sociability which was the communal 
sense of the Unexpected. 

“Of course, we ain't rilly lookin’ for 
diamonds and pearls,” Cardeezer_ re- 
marked to the old peddler. ‘*We'm all 
collectin’ something different, you bot- 
tles, me papers, some of ‘em out for coal 
particular, others that has got knowin’ 
ways takin’ stock of the garbage, and 
vet, whatever w'm out for, somethin’ 
else turns up, somethin’ different foo 
and that’s the Joke . it’s like livin’ 
ain't it?) Now me, I’m on’y out for them 
newspapers you can sell by the pound, 
but I’ve struck a libry of books, now and 
again. And when I find a swell vol—ume 
like this here, ’'m like—what’s the name 
of that geezer that’s so pestered with his 
money?” 

*Rockyfeller?” 
dler. 

“Tm like Rockyfeller, Um bothered 


with ownin’ too much readin’ matter, 


hazarded the ped- 


me readin’ kind of slow, not beeay 
the looks of words for I'm purty 
with words, but it’s the ideas that « 
from the words slammin’ me in the 

It’s to keep them ideas stay 
straight and holdin’ hands, that’s 
sharp lookout,” said Mr. Carde« 
“Too much money is like none at all. | 
take it, but too many ideas, there yo 
sockdolaged.” 

With his mind working on these p 
lems, Mr. Cardeezer referred himselt 
the tattered little book in his hand 
“Lay there,” he threw down the tem)t 
ing reading matter, “lay there, and when 
it comes dinner time I'll tend to you.’ 

At luncheon time it was generally wn- 
derstood that Cardeezer, being the only 
one that had scholarship, would read 
from his troves. It was his habit to 
peruse and expound, and although th. 
thing was indifferently received, no on 
ever made demurral. Mrs. Hoskins set 
tled herself with a tin pail of some hev- 
erage not revealed. Her son devoured 
half a banana found on the Dump. Tilly 
Durgins ate three pickles of huge girth 
and startling acidity. The red-haired gir! 
chewed gum while staring at the long 
range of factories that skirted the Dump 

Mr. Cardeezer scientifically peeled an 
apple found in an unlikely larder, he 
carefully cut out the bad, tossing the 
peelings far from him, and regarding 
them meditatively where they lay. 

“Now ain't that funny?” he remarked 
“That there apple’s skin has took a lot 
of time and thought to grow, the apple 
wanted it for somethin’ and we don't 
want it. What the apple wanted it for 
we don’t rightly know. We just think,” 
said this Dump philosopher, “that them 
apples and oranges and all grows for 
Christmas trees and Turn Verein. But 
that ain’t all there is to it.” 

There being clearly no answer to these 
Socratic observations, the haphazard talk 
meantime went on. A kind of stupor 
seemed to come on the groups in the 
chill noon sunshine; only Meg stayed 
alert, her eyes staring at the clouds of 
green-and-copper-colored factory smoke. 
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irdeezer observed this. “Them 
tories is like Assy-fidgeta to 
*You'm like 
re feller writin’ this book. It’s 
or piece-speakin’ like. A lot of 
off, so I don’t know how he come 
it the wordin’ is set out nice so 
t what he’s jawin’ about.” 
“What say?” asked Mrs. Hoskins. 
“It's about a ship sailin’ out to sea 
vhere nobody ain’t never went before 
so this feller says).”” 
Mrs. Hoskins drew down her mouth. 
“Ah, Seal” 


vater, Vou can see water enough into the 


r you,” he teased. 


she objected, “that’s on’y 


wutters and cellars; there’s too much 
vater in’ this world where it ain't 
wanted,” affirmed Mrs. Hoskins. 

But Mr. Cardeezer was now poring 
tattered little volume. At 
times he alluded wonderingly to his lit- 
Where he got it, he said he 
ouldn’t tell except that he had read 
many a ship chandler’s catalogue when 


wer the 


erary taste. 


it seaand had always been one for “‘spell- 
ing out the billboards across the med- 
ders.” Now as he sat there, his crum- 
pled hat far back on his head, his old 
oat green and moldy, there was in his 
eyes a curious reverence for this mystery 
of literature. It was the look of rever- 
ence for some edge of human experience 
that his life barely touched, but touch- 
ing, felt electric thrill of high communi- 
cation. 

“Tt runs like this,” said Cardeezer. 
“| mistrust the feller is seafaring from 
the way he thinks about the ocean. One 


of them young gobs maybe; they say 
they can all read and write.” 


“Yeh?” from Madame Hoskins 
“well, what’s his complaint?” 
Mr. Cardeezer cleared his throat and 
began reading: 
sa Chere are nhew shores whose beaches clean 
and white 
Play magnet to the sail I hoist anew. 


Like his sail was a nail or somethin’)”’ 
explained Mr. Cardeezer. 

New fertile vales my exploring dreams invite, 
New succulent grapes and glass of fairy brew. 
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(Now I take it, them fertile vales 
means like the Kerry Company's Truck 
Garden, everythin’ 
rows. ) 


growin’ green in 


Hence my long holding of the unseen range. 
The faith that steers, the eve that probes 
the mists 
To that Unknown 
strange 


that stranger still than 


That every pore and blood beat swear 
exists. 


“Nice, ain't it?” asked Mr. Cardeezer. 

The assemblage eved him curiously. 
But somehow they did not resent the 
voice that in singsong fashion droned 
out the unaccustomed words. 

Ma Hoskins was as usual spokes- 
woman. “It’s comical the way you call 
it off,” she admitted graciously. ‘* Now 
read that piece into Tilly’s paper and 
see if there’s any more about that girl 
poisoned her father and mother and 
took the money out her aunt’s sewin’ 
machine and went off with the feller that 
was crazy where the cop wanted the 
other man she had the child by, but they 
said the butcher's cousin was his father 
sold it to the druggist had the grand- 
mother’s will.” 

The group looked up less languidly, 
for this outline had fine racy flavor. But 
Mr. Cardeezer, though at all times ready 
to oblige, was still poring over the half- 
torn pages of the little book. 

“'There’s more of this here,’ he ex- 
ulted, “‘there’s more of it—Look what he 
says Now 


“Let me cast off, give me the hellum again 
The sea and sky are mine, the adventure 
hew; 
Why do ye stay my impee-ri-ous sail, ye men 
To whom nor dream nor hope are longer 
true?” 


Then said Mr. Cardeezer disappoint- 
edly, “It’s tore off again, but look what 
a question?”” He stared around at his 
“What was the feller 
holdin’ on with his im-pee-ri-ous sail for 

what ranges was he gettin’, like 


Pe 


bored associates. 


that? 
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“Say!” The old man, a very strange 
light in his eyes, now appealed to Meg, 
whose gaze was still fixed on the looming 
chimneys of the factory. Meg 
youth, Meg was color and verve and 
strength and rebellion, Meg might know 
about these things, But the seven pipes 
of the factories seen through blowing 


Was 


veils of chemical gasses and steam might 
have been a vast Syrinx playing the 
girl’s ambition into the great sad fabric 
With a kind of fatality, 


these. 


of exploitation. 
Meg saw only She cared for 
nothing else. 

**Huh?” 
inquiry. 

“Why do ye stay my im-pee-ri-ous 
sail, ve men?” chanted Mr. Cardeezer a 
little nervously. He was afraid Meg did 
not understand. 

‘They was holdin’ the feller back, 
As if Ma Hoskins and 
them clawed onto you and kept ye from 
gettin’ that three-dollar hat.” 

“Ts that so?” Meg asked it for the 
moment respectfully, then the unlikeli- 
hood of the thing occurred to her, her 


the girl’s face was sullen 


don’t ve see? 


voung face darkened. 

“Aw, shut up yer guff, nobody ain't 
goin’ to hold me from that there hat.” 

“What © im-pee-ri-ous?”’ asked Tilly, 
she had taken up the baby’s rattle and 
was absently shaking it. 

“Imperious?”” questioned Mr. Car- 
deezer and gently.  “* Proud, 
kind-y, and stand-up-straightlike. . 2.” 
He looked from the torn sheets in his 
hand to that other destroved book, the 
woman's dead skin and muscle-sick face. 
“That’s a thing ain't got, my 
woman,” old Cardeezer gently, 
“that’s somethin’ you won't never have 
to worry with.” 

“Spite!” snapped Tilly; “spite! I 
don’t want none of it, whatever it is. I 
want, I want ” What she wanted 
she did not say, but they all knew. All 
Tilly wanted was a drug that still could 
take her with childish happy feet over 
such flower-starred fields as she could 
not picture, into such verdure as she 
could not describe, where “high-toned”’ 


slowly 


you 
said 
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beings made her comrade and 
lovely” to her. 

One by one, they left Mr. ©, 
meditating. ‘Joshofit,”” he said 
self. He held the tattered boo! 
ently in his great paw. 
read the bit of 


He read 


verse, apostro) 


those who placed obstacles in thy 
of this Voyager who spoke so ad\, 
What he had himself kn: 


delayed sailings oppressed the venerable 


ously. 


reader. “Say, leave him go, can’t ver.” 
Mr. Cardeezer muttered 
those obstructionists. ** He’s got to |ee- 
bow the tide I expect—and a fair wind 
don’t never hold on for long. Is it be- 
cause you hain’t never seen them coun- 
tries he talks about that ye act 
cranky? You’m afraid he'll be wrecked? 
Well, you don’t know nothin’ about that 
kind. It’s neck or nothin’ to them, it’s 
Hell bent with the New Idea. He’s one 
of these, See it and go get it fellers.””. Sud- 
denly Mr. Cardeezer put both hands 
deep down inside his belt and growled 
out menacingly, “Leave him go, I say! 
Ain't ye got no gumption, you white- 
livered sons of guns; what ye holdin’ 
him back for? Leave him go, I say!” 
The afternoon waxed late, it grew 
colder and here and there leaped smal! 
Dump fires at which scarecrow figures 
warmed ash-hardened hands. These 
strange tongues of fire might well have 
come from a wind of Pentecost from 
their linking of the various tongues 
spoken on the Dump. It was a hetero- 
geneous association of traditions where 
nothing but the great bond of Poverty 
truly bound. But it was dream fire to 
Mr. Cardeezer, fire of wonder and reve- 
lation. Standing in the early winter air, 
his wretched old trousers flapping, lis 
squalid hat perched sideways on_ |hiis 
head, he was still possessed with the 
poem. Struck with a kind of vision by 
the Dump fires, he saw white sails wing- 
ing over a dull torpid world, men of new 
emprise, young men, strong, hard- 
muscled, sailing close-hauled on clean 
ships of adventure away from rotten 
hulks of inertia and custom and tradition. 


violently 
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“e 


So that’s poetry,” said Mr. Car- 
deezer, “so that’s poetry, hey? Well, 
sir, it sits like fire on my chest. I'd like 
to know the feller that wrote it.” 


The room was of the sort that women 
think out nowadays, anzemic admissions 
of the bolder creation they deny or are 
denied. Pale gray walls, windows cur- 
tained with faint lemon, the tentative 
taper of blue candles; blue hooked rugs. 
Even the nurse who sat by the win- 
dow was “done” like the room, she 
also was in pale lemon color with pale 
blue apron, only by little rubber soles 
did she remind one of sterner disciplines. 

It was all posed, precious, sterile; yet 
the man’s face on the pillow did not 
seem to register revolt against it; there 
was rather cynical acceptance of this 
daintiness. Looking at Tarry Blake 
under his azure-tinted coverlid, one 
could see a surface sensuousness that 
might find idle pleasure in being “‘de- 
signed,” in having one’s ultimate privacy 
thought out in attitudes of chintz. 

Ile tossed a smudgy epistle to the 
nurse. “Read it if you're not afraid of 
germs.” 

The girl smiled tolerantly, lightly re- 
ceiving the communication. Her face 
had a calmness somehow irritating, her 
healthy teeth gleamed only in automatic 
sympathies. 


Dear Sir. 

I don’t know as I got any rite to be ritin’ 
to you except you are a gob and woulda’t 
think any more of it than the chaff any two 
bums would pass when drinkin’ or swimmin’ 
on a hot day when such jokes as ve heard 
given an taken ain't fit for ladies. But it was 
on the Dump where I found yer book you 
rote and then Tilly Durgins had a newspaper 
that told something how you was sick and 
your paw in some furn place, and I found the 
address in the phone book at the happy hour 
social club and bein a sailor myself, though 
the less said about that the better on account 
the forecastles ain’t big enough to let the 
men act like Christians, and [ve see some 
ugly work in my time; though may be it 
ain't correct that you are a gob for Si Rose- 
baum the peddler told how its swell where this 


. 


letter is agoin. What I mean, an 
are a gob it ain't no harm, is the rest « 
book full of all like that? for Ma Hosk 
don’t take no interest into nothin’ un 
namel saucepans findin’ “em and resod 
well, she says Anyone can tell that mu 
tell more and Meg wants to know if y 
there, her bein’ nervous bout gettin’ a 
the factories and Tilly got interested j 
though Tilly don’t care for nothin’ very 
An while I think of it there is a young 
named Sham curses somethin’ awful w: 
tenin’ and he guyin’ me and sayin’ ther 
no such place as you was where you 
So now I make bold to ask where 
where you went and was it all like tha 
did you get there and are you agoin’ to o 
places you don’t know? 

Hoping you'll rite soon to yours truly 

Danie CARDEEZ! 


Blake’s attendant, her face slowly sti 
fening into amused disapproval, coupled 
and uncoupled the sentences. Gingerly, 
she started to tear up the objectional| 
missive. But before she could destroy 
the squalid little sheet the youth’s hand 
arrested her. There was weary authority 
in Tarry’s voice, a curious look she ha: 
not seen before, conflicted with his usus 
indifference. 

Here, let’s have it; what’s the name? 
Daniel Cardeezer.” There was slight un 
accustomed lift in the voice. The lift 
was different from anything she had 
heard for weeks. As Blake took tli 
sheet Miss Parton watched him closely. 

“So?” 


{ 
i 
| 
i] 


The girl was subtly alert, 
“brought about by a messy thing like 
that, when all these letters Her eves 
went with provincial reverence to the 
pile of dashing looking missives in un- 
impeachable stationary that had come 
by the afternoon mail; only half of these, 
however, were opened. 

For a few seconds she sat there, wait- 
ing. The window was open, occasional 
dry squawks came from the avenue auto- 
mobiles. Tarry Blake turned with a lis! 
less look of scrutiny to the concluding 
words of the letter... “So now | 
make bold to ask where you went on 
your ship was it all like that? 

Ma Hoskins says that anyone that can 
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roll that can tell more. Meg wants to 
know ° ae 

It erew dusk, the girl finally turned on 
the light behind its little pearl-tinted 
Blake did not open 


Kl 


l e-paper sconce. 
is eves. 
“Was 
wales” 

The nurse turned on another light at 
the table at his bedside; she bent to 
read the penciled direction, 

“Return to Mr. D. Cardeezer, 

No. L110 Royalty street, 
Mr. Si. Rosenbaums flat.” 

\fter another stretch of silence, the 
patient indicated a pile of slender gray 
olumes in an aleove at the other end of 


there any address on the 


the room. 
‘Tie up one of the rotten things, will 
vou?” With a restless sigh, ‘* Perhaps 


he'd like a clean copy. Found my book 


on the Dump.” The lad lying there 
snickered in an empty mirth = rather 
horrible to hear. ‘‘Ill—er, write some- 


thing in it if you want to give me the 
pen.” 

\s he serawled Mr. Cardeezer’s name 
with “The grateful appreciation of The 
\uthor,” Tarry Blake murmured, “ Roy- 
iltvy Street.” 

He seems curious about this Dump 
this Miss Parton reported to 
Tarry’s specialist that night. “He wants 
to write to him and invite him over for 
a talk.” 
rims tried to burrow into the specialist’s 
reservations. 

Dr. John Meserole sat immovable, 
hearing her attentively. He wondered 
what increasing ‘efficiency’ and noth- 
ing else was capable of making of a 
human woman. 


man,” 


The cold eves behind the horn 


“Curious? Good! If you can keep him 

(rious. Do you know how much 
in this queer world is the result of curi- 
osity, Miss Parton?” 

The doctor asked it quizzically, but 
the nurse resented people being quiz- 
zical, she did not regard 
“efficient.” 

“You have no further orders,” she in- 
quired snippily. 

Vou. CXLVI.—No. 876.—89 


humor. as 
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With thoughtful eyes the specialist 
followed the trig figure walking out. 
“Nurse-snobbery,” he commented. 
“Snobbery gets them as it gets us all. I 
wish I could graft her science, clean, 
precise, inevitable, on to a woman's 
heart and a lady’s self-control. I wish I 
could give her exact ‘efficiency’ to some 
great, tender, understanding woman 
who would know when to lift) Tarry 
Blake up in her arms and talk to him 
like a mother and when—not to. 
... This little machine can’t make 
him face himself, and that’s the only 
way he can be cured.” 

Whistling a few bars, the specialist 
reached for some blanks and wrote some 
strange signs that meant that on a cer- 
tain date Tarry Blake had recovered 
from the poisons in his system  sufl- 
ciently to evidence “curiosity.” 


So it was curiosity about a man who 
lived in Royalty Street and curiosity 
about a man who was trimming his sails 
for unknown coasts that brought Mr. 
Cardeezer and Tarry Blake together. 

Cardeezer, anticipating the event, was 
somewhat anxious about his appearance. 
Most of the contents of Tarry’s dictated 
letter he had confided to Mr. Rosen- 
baum as the two sat at strange meals of 
herrings and bread, swigging exceedingly 
gray-looking coffee. 

“Up to where he lives,” instructed 
Mr. Rosenbaum, “it’s swell. But only 
in one part. I got friends in them back 
avenues. Si Goldget and Abe Ferfinger. 
All back of that block is gold-bug resi- 


dences. Your friend is likely a gold 
bug.” 
Mr. Cardeezer listened rather ab- 


sently, sitting jn newly assembled call- 
ing clothes. He wore a coat which be- 
longed to the Greek fruit merchant, 
Spiridion Donastes, a Prince Albert 
taken from an ash barrel with a G. A. R. 
button still affixed. Mr. Cardeezer’s tie 
was of a rakish green set off with a pin 
of Meg’s treasuring, a fine sporty spider 
pouncing upon a sleek blue-glass fly. 
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His shirt Ma Hoskins had contributed 
from some source best known to herself. 
As he had felt that it added to his dig- 
nity to carry a cane, he now clutched 
with some difficulty the huge Irish black- 
thorn that Sham with a rosary of oaths 
had pressed upon him. 

Perhaps the keynote of this sartorial 
symphony had come from his friend, Mr. 
Sniper, the undertaker. ‘This brushed 
and pressed personality had waved his 
hand toward a damp-looking wardrobe 
filled with silk hats. “Take your pick, 
take your pick,” the splendid Sniper had 
commanded, adding, “‘seeing that, next 
to yer funeral, this is the one time you 
want to look tony. Where that address 
is,” said Mr. Sniper in awed tones, “is 
very near to the finest funeral parlors in 
the country—yes, sir, the finest funeral 
parlors in the country.” 

Somehow his grandeur and its enter- 
prise associated itself in Mr. Cardeezer’s 
mind with feelings of adventure and risk 
and with the lines of “‘ Emprise,”’ the in- 
troductory poem in the book of which 
he was now proud possessor; he con- 
jured up a picture of the man he was to 
meet. 

“It’s a young gob I’ve got acquainted 
with,” he explained. ‘*‘ Why do ye stay 
my im-pee-ri-ous sail, ye men?’ he says 
into the book, so you can see he’s a devil 
boy full of guts, ain’t goin’ to set quiet 
by the fire for no one. Well, how he 
talks in this here book is how I’ve often 
felt there out there on the Dump, come 
winter afternoons with the wind blowing 
red and blue clouds and the fires of ex- 
celsior and champagne wrappers burnin’ 
and them trains full of God knows who 
racin’ by.” 

It has often been suggested that the 
persons whose lives are ljved somewhat 
independently of the precision and order 
of ultra-conservation do not always 
bring with them an esteemed personal 
atmosphere. It has also been noted that 
borrowed garments themselves borrow 
from any surrounding reek such as stale 
cabbage, pipe smoke or fried sausage. 
Such scents and inferences were largely 











with Mr. Cardeezer as he entered ‘larry 
Blake’s bedroom. 

“Well, sir, you'm sick, so it se ms,” 
said Mr. Cardeezer. A deep rumble of 
sympathy came from him. Leaning thy 
blackthorn against the bed, he lifted {}, 
tails of the coat with what he privately 
felt to be an elegant gesture and sa 
down in an upholstered willow chair 
This chair seemed to entertain hin }y 
its creaking. It broke the ice. Kyer 
now and then Mr. Cardeezer woul 
stroke the arm of it tenderly inquiring, 
** Now, now, what ails you?” He soot}ied 
it as gently as he might have soothed 4 
peevish female. 

He swept a glance around the prett 
room and turned to the pale face oy 
the pillows. “So it’s laid up you are.” 
wonderingly, “and me thinkin’ of you as 
a lively young gob lashin’ round.” The 
great voice rustled with sympathy, the 
broad anxious face with its cavern 
cheeks and hairy eyebrows had a benev- 
olence that belied the gruff sally. 

“Now Pil bet you’m worryin’ about 
that ship of yourn,” declared Mr. Car- 
deezer, “fer that was me all over when 
I owned The Dashin’ Wave. She was a 
three-master, a coast runner, we carried 
molasses and candles. Until, well my 
luck run out; I stove three ribs fallin’ 
from aloft in a seaway and didn’t vet 
good treatment on account we was beut- 
in’ against a ninety-mile-an-hour gale 
and things was unsteady ... some... . 
I ain’t never been fit since. So now | 
sail the Dump.” This was Mr. Car- 
deezer’s joke. ‘Now I sail the Dump. 
But,” returning to the main consider- 
ation, “I bet you’m worried about your 
ship, in dock, the torriders gettin’ in 
into her bottom and she may be full of 
bilge and stinkin’.”’ 

The nurse fussed about, opening a 
window, polishing an impeccable spoon, 
sterilizing a thermometer. She seemed 
suddenly alien to all conversational pos- 
sibilities, the invalid conscious of this 
drawled suggestingly, 

“Isn’t this your chance, Miss Parton, 


didn’t you say you wanted a whiff of 
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the spring afternoon? This gentleman,” 
indicating Mr. Cardeezer, “will look 
after me.” 

lt was said with perfunctory consider- 
ation for one’s attendant. But 
deezer felt some hitch in the situation 
and the girl’s cool, “Oh, no,” her slight 
patronage as of a jailer aroused the old 
visitor's interest. He subtly eyed his 


Car- 


host 

“So here is where the poor gob is got 
a captain he ain’t rightly signed under,” 
was Mr. Cardeezer’s conviction. ‘‘He’s 
takin’ orders from a Somebody that 
don’t know much but swabbin’ decks 
and can’t entry the log correct.” He 
looked mildly with his strange old man’s 
air of forbearance on the two, suggesting 
to the girl, 

“Ye hain’t see the Block party they’m 
havin’ two streets below. Well, it’s aw- 
ful nice. Mary-go-rounds and the bal- 
loons and the donkeys with the lady 
And I see a Wop with a Hop. 
Well, it’s amusin’,”” admitted Mr. Car- 
deezer, “if I hadn’t a came here I would 
have went there.” 


leaders. 


What moved the superior young nurse 
she could not herself have told. Was it 
a hig Something in this old man, a some- 
thing that seemed to know human hun- 
vers, the hunger of vouth for gavety and 
color and speed? Was it that wind just 
soft waft of sun- 

. was it that the 
persistent indifference of the listless pa- 
tient annoyed her? For a moment, in 
Miss Parton lost her 
deadly “efficiency,” and became for a 
second that very nice thing, a young girl 
conscious of spring. She was for the 
second just a bit of life in a pallid sick 
room... With .. . well, a chance to 
go out. ... Her look of indecision 
made her almost human. 

“Would you mind?” she was per- 
functory in her professional solicitude. 
She was met with an eagerness quite un- 
mistakable; this very eagerness seemed 
to make her hesitate the more. 

“Oh,” argued Blake half irritably, 
“Cardeezer can do all you do; he’ll like 


then blowing in a 


warmed green, or 


her indecision, 
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your job, I can see he’s quite a boss him- 
self!’ Something very slight of humor 
was enlivening the wan face. The girl 
scanned him gravely. It was not the 
secretive eagerness, the furtive plotting 
look that she had for so long been on 
guard against; that look, the young 
nurse now admitted to herself had not 
been there for weeks. 

With the air of being only half con- 
vinced, Miss Parton took up her trim 
sport hat and searf. Then thoughtfully 
she adjusted them, looking over her 
shoulder at the pair as she faced the oval 
mirror. Tarry Blake and this old man! 
... Yet it was the old man who had 
brought that look of 
curiosity. 

“At last. [ve got to help with that 
lower hall door,” announced Miss Par- 
ton; “it sticks. The servants are out, 
I think. Mr. Cardeezer, perhaps you 
can show me about that catch.” 


new eagerness, 


But it was not so much instruction 
about “that catch” (which Miss Parton 
seemed to manage very well) as the ne- 
cessity of saying something very low, 
very distinctly, and very authoritatively. 

“We have had to keep strict watch on 
him. . . . He has consented to the cure, 
has even co-operated . . . yet we can- 
not be sure. His will, Doctor Meserole 
says, is wrecked, though his body has 
been healed. Do you understand?” The 
young horn-rimmed eyes looked with 
cold authority into the simple old shrewd 
ones. “‘He may have it secreted,” whis- 
pered the girl. “There is always that 
danger.” She was a little dramatic. 

Mr. Cardeezer solemnly bowed his 


head. His face had taken on anxious 
understanding. “Sure,” he assented, 
“sure!’’—then with scientific interest, 


‘just a week more you say? That’s the 
tough time hain’t it? . . . (Tilly’s 
complaint)” muttered the old man to 
himself. . . . “There’s a woman comes 
onto the Dump. ... Well! So you 
want I should keep a stiff eye on him?” 

As the house door finally closed, with 
the crisp and exact presence removed, 
both host and visitor felt suddenly let 
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down into the genial ease, the mellow 
understanding and comfort of their 
man’s world. 

Blake with a half-smile watched this 
friend move the complaining wicker 
chair nearer to the bed. There was some- 
thing elemental and solid in the old man’s 
method—he might have been Father to 
the Unfortunate, so thought the youth 
whose mind, filled with certain awful 
questions of modernity, sought all the 
ways of escape from these awful ques- 
tions. ‘Tarry was not at all surprised 
when the old fellow dragged from his 
pocket a dark wedge of something 
wrapped in tin foil, and with the side 
twist of his mouth took a tearing bite. 

“Chewin’ and smokin’ ain’t what they 
was in my day,” complained Mr. Car- 
deezer, his jaws settling into a rhythmic 
movement. ‘* Now that the first ladies 
in the land does such things both public 
and private, tobacker has kinder lost its 
tickle. Well . . .” the caller sighed pro- 
visionally, he spread out his red hand- 
kerchief on his knee and raised one leg 
over the other. “The ladies,’ Mr. Car- 
deezer explained, “is goin’ on somethin’ 
very different from what we intended. 
No matter what the advertisements say, 
they ain’t so interested into gas ranges 
and new kinds of floor mops as you 
might think; they’s more into it than 
meets the eve. They’m kind of advancy,” 
said Mr, Cardeezer, “ advancy,” looking 
earnestly into his host’s face. 

The dark eyes had very little assent. 
The invalid’s countenance, while it 
moved in ordinary contortions like frown- 
ing or smiling, carried no lantern in its 
sheathed tower. Blake’s affirmative was 
languid, at the same time he remarked 
politely, 

“You're an observer, Mr. Cardeezer.”’ 

Mr. Cardeezer deprecated this. ‘‘ Not 
so much that,” he said, “as one that 
takes ginral notice and then falls a 
thinkin’. There’s lots of ways of look- 
in’ at things. Now, spittin’, delicately 
the visitor paved the way for future con- 
tingence. ‘There’s a many won't spit, 
lookin’ out for this one and that one’s 


carpet, and then again, there’s some {h)»: 
spits out impulsive. I’m the sensitiv, 
kind myself,”’ suggested Mr. Cardeezey. 

Tarry Blake gave a little chu: k), 
‘“There’s a jardiniére over there,” |ye jy. 
dicated a brass flowerpot holder. * |), 
afraid it’s the best substitute I hay: 

Mr. Cardeezer gravely rose. [He 
fetched the receptacle, inspecting it oy 
every side. “So that’s a jardineer,” he 
said marveling, “‘so that’s a jardineer. 
I’s always hankered to see one. Many’s 
the time I’ve read about them in ty 
catalogues onto the Dump.” 

The eye of the youth, flitting now and 
again emptily upon him, saw Mr. Car- 
deezer very tranquil and friendly. [He 
was in truth taking stock of the 
situation the nurse conveyed to 
The pathos of the thing quickly a! 
vanized him into his Dump role oi 
Entertainer. Mr. Cardeezer  soug|it 
for something that should — beguile 
the attention of this listless boy. 
Here,” said Cardeezer to himself, * was 
a young gold bug, one that couldn’t know 
very much about a Dump. The life 
there might divert him. And this her 
gold bug was suffering from Tilly’s com- 
plaint!” He looked pitifully upon the 
young face which bore preoccupations 
not only of the results of drugs, but was 
modern youth crucified on the lies and 
insincerities of an entrenched modern 
conservatism, a face molded by materia!- 
ism, too much money, too much leisure, 
and a deep and cynical unbelief. 
*“Where’s the young feller’s folks?” Mr. 
Cardeezer inquired of himself. *‘ Where’s 
that there father that had ought to have 
stuck by and fit it out with him. Tilly's 
Complaint!” 

It was because of his sense of the enor- 
mous pity of it that the old man strove 
so hard to render the life of the Dump 
vivid. He wanted to show it in the filt | 
and hunger and aching cold and squalor, 
for this he thought might be a lesson to 
the gold bug, but for the life of him, Mr. 
Cardeezer could not keep back a certain 
sense of pride and romance. 

“Well, you'll hear ’em try to second- 
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rate the Dump,” he said. “* They’m crit- 
ical. There’s this one and that one will 
have it that the Dump ain’t healthy and 
so on. But look what you can see on a 
Dump! They ain’t nothin’,” said Mr. 
Cardeezer with pardonable pride, “that 
| don’t know by Box, Bottle or Can! 
And take readin’ matter, the Sunday 
Supplements and all and the calendars, 
‘t was on the Dump,” said Mr. 
Cardeezer, with a final burst of enthu- 
“that I found that there book 
you W rote!” 

The invalid smiled. His slight sneer 
was not directed at his visitor. “* Exactly; 
on the Dump!” There was a note of 
“Keep on looking, Mr. 
Cardeezer, and you may find the author 
there.’ Blake laughed the cracked laugh 
of an old man. 

Sut the visitor’s enthusiasms were 
not to be thus stayed by the contempt- 
uous curl of a bey’s lip. “And all them 
other kinds of learnin’ that I’ve got off 
the Dumps,” he serenely resumed. 

“Yes?” The young patient lifted his 
hands, looking absently at the finger 
nails, he surveyed them one after an- 
other as if reading their empty lines and 
smooth softness while cynically specu- 
lative about what one might learn on a 
Dump. 


] 
Why 


slasm, 


voung scorn. 


A Dump, Mr. Cardeezer resumed, was 
a real good place to see how folks treated 
life. You couldn’t, of course, hold the 
Dump all in one hand like you could a 
hook, but you could read it, someways, 
like a book. ‘“*That’s funny, ain’t it,” 
inquired Mr. Cardeezer mildly. “‘ How 
you can hold a war or an ocean or two 
or three murders in one hand in a book. 
Now I take it that you,” said the vis- 
itor rather subtly, “could put the whole 
Dump into a book so a body could read 
it, and then them folks passin’ so haughty 
in the railroad trains would think dif- 
ferent from Dumps from what they do.” 

At the suggestion the boy had closed 
his eves. A slight tremor ran through 
“Holding life in one hand in a 
book . . .” he queried dreamily. ‘Yes, 
you can hold beauty and love .. . in 


him. 
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one hand—in a book, but not in life it- 
self, in life itself all you can hold is de- 


spair...in_ both hands ” the 
slightly cracked voice trailed away, 


the vacant eyes sought the corners of the 
room like dark hunted things in a trap. 

Mr. Cardeezer stole a glance. 
was quite a long silence. 

“They ain’t nothin’ he cares for,”’ he 
said suddenly with conviction. ‘It’s 
only carin’ for somethin’ that keeps peo- 
ple’s muscles settin’ up straight.” Sub- 
tly, the old eyes ran over the young 
lines of the listless figure. 

“TI mistrust he ain’t never knowed 
nothin’ real,” thought Mr. Cardeezer, 
“it’s been, ‘Oh, ain’t this the elegant 
Idea! and ain’t that the elegant Idea!’ 
but he ain’t never had to hunt first on 
the Dump for the very soap to wash his 
hands with.” 

After this silence the deep voice took 
up the one-sided discussion. 


There 


“As fur as holding queer things in 
your hands in a book is concerned, I 
wouldn’t wonder but that was what 
your book done to Meg and Tilly. You 
gave ‘em that there new voyage to hold 
—Tilly, well of course’ —Mr. Cardeezer 
was indulgent if contemptuous—“ she’s 
all et up with drugs. (This here cocaine.) 
She’s a hundred mouths all hollerin’ for 
it. That's all Tilly is.”” In his ruthless 
simplicity he made the picture rather 
horrible. “‘But Meg is different, she’s 
young, she comes to me yesterday with 
a side of bacon she found on the Dump, 
twant so musty as you’d think, neither 
—and she says to me, ‘That you was 
readin’ about—that feller that was steer- 
in’ for some better place and wasn’t 
seared. I'd like to hear about it again, 
it’s the way I feel sometimes. I'd like 
to think how nobody couldn’t hold that 
feller from goin’ ahead. Sometimes 
when I look over at the factories I know 
that nobody ain’t goin’ to hold me back 
neither from gettin’ somewheres. To a 
better place, sort of.’ Curious warn’t 
it?” observed Mr. Cardeezer with bland 
cheerfulness, “how way out there on the 
Dump, you, a gold bug (by which I 
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don’t mean no disrespect), was speakin’ 
to Meg and Tilly and Me and Sham, 
just as plain, and Meg wantin’ to better 
herself and get off the Dump and into 
the factory. Meg, she understood.” 

There was no response. Mr. Car- 
deezer might have been conversing with 
the detached plaster relief of what might 
once have been a faun. Somewhat nerv- 
ously he smoothed the willow chair. 
The old man, running over in his mind 
the strange chance that had brought him 
to this bedside of this indifferent boy, 
now suddenly espied in an aleove the two 
tall piles of Emprise, Tarry Blake’s un- 
successful book of verse. With the as- 
surance of age, the old visitor got up and 
creaked over to these piles. He took one 
book reverently from its place. 

“Ain't vou got a nice lot left,” he in- 
spected the two piles with innocent con- 
gratulation. The book opened to its 
title poem “Emprise,” the one with 
which Mr. Cardeezer was more familiar. 
His delighted eyes took in anew the 
opening stanza which he now knew al- 
most by heart. Coming back to the 
creaking chair, he let himself down in an 
With all the 
pride of one who now knew his way ina 
mysterious and fascinating forest of 
words he slowly read aloud. 


ecstasy of reminiscence. 


“Still the long holding of the unseen range, 
The faith that steers, the will that probes 
the mists 
For that Unknown—that stranger still than 
strange 
That every pore and blood beat swear 
exists. 


Why do ve stay my imperious sail, ye men?” 


The old voice declaimed it boomingly. 

When Mr. Cardeezer had recapitu- 
lated all his favorite lines, he stopped 
and appeared to be deep in thought. He 
spread the red handkerchief more care- 
fully over his knee and laid the littie 
book gently down on it. Blake watched 
him. “‘What’s on the old bird’s mind 
now?” 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Cardeezer, he took 
the blackthorn stick and laid it carefully 


on the floor. He bent with an effect of 
pause to the jJardiniére. “Ahem,” with 
increasing gravity. ‘* Well, sir, I don’t 
see but what vou and [ had better vet 
down to it. IT can see you’m been sick 
and I can see you’m bedeviled. Now 
that ain’t right,” said Mr. Cardeezer seri- 
ously —*‘that ain’t right .” he hesi- 
tated, then with pontifical gravity con- 
tinued. “You ain’t poor, that ain't the 
trouble, you ain’t got no bones broke 
that [ can see . . . but somethin’ ails 
VO. 6 44 You'’m bederiled. Now,” said 
Mr. Cardeezer in’ his most— practical 
Dump manner, “the fust question j 
what's the matter with ver folks 
seems that there ain't nobody to care for 
yer except that young High Stepper | 
seen in here. What’s the trouble?” 
Cardeezer demanded. 


In the light casual opportunist circles 
that knew Tarry Blake, where the chief 
gravities were reserved for the hanging 
of piquant chintzes, the arrangement of 
“tones”’ or the broader painting of some 
obscene incoherency; among other 
friends where his carefully groomed, lack- 
adaisical presence was frequent, there 
would have been shrieks of derision, or 
long wails of repudiation for this unhe 
lievable “curtain raiser” of this modern 
world-wanton, faced with these sobrie- 
ties of solicitous old age. Yet here, 
alone of a late spring evening, with 
worms of ennui and despair eating at his 
heart, the lad gradually turned as human 
beings in spite of themselves often turn 
to anyone who cares and is patient, and 
understands and listens; instine- 
tively he let himself be natural. Tarry 
Blake let himself talk! 

And it was with that very strange 
spiritual thing, the searching question- 
ing of an old man, this casual uncritical 
human method of the Dump, that wily 
Mr. Cardeezer obtained the information 
he sought. He dwelt marveling within 
him on the strange contradictory threads 
of a gold bug’s history! How Tarry’s 
father, the older gold bug, had gotten 
caught up in the comet path of a beau- 
tiful and restless young woman whom 
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ne had married. How he had helplessly 
foresworn a companionship very precious 
to his son. How Tarry’s “girl,” because 
of fundamental differences in their pur- 
poses toward life, had thrown him over 
and married another man; how his 
newly published volume had appeared 
and been hardly noticed, in fact, made 
fun of. How there was no business to 
do. Nothing but to spend money and 
slip along on currents that had taken him 
where the rapids were strong . . . and 
whence he had been cast out, like this! 
(irown back alone on that most unsat- 
isfactory of comrades, himself. 

swiftly with a sort of bitter luxury in 
avowal, followed the story of one who 
with iron defiance is bound to hurl the 
sneer of life back on life. After all, it 
was fun tossing over an entire ship’s 
cargo of inherited tradition. Why hang 
on any longer to narrow precious heir- 
looms of decency and sobriety? Tarry 
Blake was still meticulously intent upon 
voing to the devil. His only grievance 
was that so far the trip had been so 
onely and so dull. 

Mr. Cardeezer seemed not to be very 
much surprised at the recital. He sat 
there quite at ease, paternal in the creak- 
ing chair. As solemnly as ever he had 
listened to Dump grievances, so he now 
listened to these self-disgustful revela- 
tions. ‘Tarry Blake, as a young man 
will, strove to enlighten his elder as to 
the more modern forms of depravity. 
“That, you see,” Blake’s tone had 
weary patronage, “is the way they do 
it now.” ... “That,” he added with 
“is real life, that grows 
under the sham we call ‘life... . The 
sham ”’—vindictively—“‘that I believed 
when I wrote that stuff *’°—with a vicious 
gesture toward the piles of little gray 
books. 

The old man, sitting soberly by, did 
not at first answer. He seemed to turn 
many things over in his mind. Mr. Car- 
deezer told himself that he wished to get 
it all correct. He shook his head dubi- 
ously, then after a silence said mean- 
ingly, “that ain’t all, is it?” 


weak fierceness, 


‘ 


Blake’s eyebrows went up a little. He 
stared at the visitor sitting there, his ex- 
pression like one who searches for some 
lost piece toa puzzle. There was some- 
thing a little obstinate in Mr. Cardeezer’s 
manner. The young fellow did not 
answer. 

Mr. Cardeezer resumed. “No,” the 
old fellow shook his head objectingly, 
“vou can’t lay everything to yer paw’s 
goin’ off and the girl givin’ you the mitt 
and—them other women like you told 
me. ...° Cardeezer waited quite a 
long time with his eyes fixed on distance, 
he appeared still to wait for that lost 
puzzle piece. If he was considering the 
entire drama of a rake’s progress, there 
was something curiously inexorable in 
his knowing old voice as he summed up: 

“No, sir, I take it that it was after 
that you done the thing that was the 
only reel harm. . . .”’ Cardeezer cleared 
his throat. He was a bit of an adven- 
turer himself, now he sailed uncharted 
seas, but his hand was steady on the 
tiller. “‘Why, it was then,” declared Mr. 
Cardeezer recklessly, “that you went 
like a foolish young feller and began— 
well, say, what was it you begun? Hey?” 

There was no answer. As calm as 
Moses, his inexorable face fixed upon the 
lad’s, his question still poised straight 
over that secretive young face on the 
bed, Mr. Cardeezer was invincible. “It’s 
as well he takes it first as last,”” he rea- 
soned. “Ain’t nobody had the nerve to 
do this to him.”” The doughty old men- 
tor stiffened with parental firmness. 
*“Tt’s as well he takes it first as last.” 

Now and then the old visitor bent rev- 
erently to the jardiniére. He could be 
silent, he told himself, as long as the 
next one. But too long a silence did not 
seem to him judicious. 

“Ye ain't mad?”’—at last he asked it. 
... “Ye ain’t mad?” 

As there was no answer to this either, 
he resumed a tranquil chewing, remark- 
ing after a few moments, “ Well, my lad, 
ye needn’t mind me. I was a gin soaker 
myself once, and I never see an advertise- 
ment of one of these here happy homes 











~) 
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with the range and pinola and a nice 
woman workin’ a carpet sweeper that I 
don’t reelize what I lost. But I've 
got over it, the gin soakin’, chiefly be- 
cause there ain’t much gin nowadays, 
but more chiefly because there’s things 
... Yeneedn’t 
to mind me. What I mean,” said 
Mr. Cardeezer sturdily, “I know all 
about it.” He hesitated, then dropping 
his voice confidentially, ‘*Many’s the 
time I’ve found Tilly lying acrost a door- 
step or in the gutter crazy with /t. Ye 
see,” said Mr. Cardeezer genially, “ve 
see bime by it'll turn ve all into one 
body made out of a thousand mouths 
all cryin’ for one thing... . Hey? 
What say?” 

In the silence a man’s slow indignant 
hand pointed to the door. Outraged 
eves, haughty, not lackluster now, turned 
implacably on the visitor. Many a one 
in Mr. Cardeezer’s place might have 
risen hastily and with awkward embar- 
rassment taken the hint. Not so the 
doughty old Philosopher of the Dump. 
When Blake, with nerveless shaking 
hand, reached for the electric bell hang- 
ing from its wire over the pale blue- 
painted bed, the old visitor put out his 
own hand. He laid it masterfully on the 
young torso; something of austere au- 


I’ve got to care for more. 


thority seemed to control the quivering 
hody. 

“No, boy. No, boy,” forbade Mr. 
Cardeezer reproachfully, then with a 
gleam. “Ye can pound out my liver 
when ye get well, if ve like. But I’m 
goiw’ to have my say now. After a 
few moments the strangely vital voice 
went on. “It was only that I thought 

mebbe if I'm the one speaks out 
about it, then it will be out, then the 
worst Is over 


” 


an’ things that’s out 
clear and straight between folks ain’t got 
no poison into ‘em, it’s what's hidden 
and silent that rots the soul. And some 
way,” added this uncouth Merlin slyly, 
“someway I think that’s what ye’ve 
reely needed.” 

The silence was very awkward now. 

“No doctor couldn’t do to ye, ye’m 
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too swell, he'd lose his job. Ye’ve wanted 
to tell somebody and you'd be damned 
if you would tell anybody. You've Jaid 
here for many a day keepin’ a secret that 
vou and everybody else knowed and jt’, 
pizened ye. Nobody else, not evey 
that Miss High Stepper nor the doctor 
has dared to say right out, * Ve got to sto, 
thinkin’ about this here dope.” Ain't that 
so? Ain’t that so?” asked Mr. Cardeezer 

Then with curious coaxing, “* Ye ain't 
mad, shipmate, that I told ye what we 
both knowed?”” Mr. Cardeezer was ar 
now, he laughed a short rumbling laugh 
He was a little disrespectful. 

There were signs of the block party's 
breaking up. The clatter of children’s 
footsteps, then whoops and gay calls that 
go with the bobbing and veering of toy 
balloons. Silver ring of trundled hoops, 
fling of tops and jackstones, the short 
skirmishes of marbles... and_ then 
very faint and far, like a pagan heart 
beating in the forest of the city, the 
thumping of the “Wop” on the “ Hop.” 

In the dimness of the delicate room, 
Mr. Cardeezer looked mildly about him. 
He pondered over these unmasculine sur- 
roundings of one whom he had thought to 
be a “gob,” whom in his imagination he 
had pictured as a weather-beaten devil 
may-care explorer. What he then said 
was rather thought aloud than said. His 
sentences came with their usual large 
sense of forbearing speculation. 

“That there stuff don’t make nothin’ 
better,” the old man formulated dryly 
“Tt hain’t never brought no cargo into 
port. Take Tilly now,” the boy under 
the counterpane shivered helplessly, but 
the inexorable old voice went on, “Tilly, 
see her by an large, ain’t as useful as 
one of them blue namel coffee pots that 
lays by the hundreds on the Dump. You 
can resodder them coffee pots, ye can re- 
namel them and sell ’em, but you can’t 
renamel Tilly. Her mind leaks, her 
morals is shot full of holes and they 
ain’t a notion she can hold onto. She's 
doped, that’s all,” remarked Mr. Car- 
deezer blandly, “she’s doped.” 

There was chilling silence. It afflicted 
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» old visitor. Mr. Cardeezer worried 
ver that deathly mask of a boy’s face 
He frowned upon its 
“If the young High 
stepper was here now,” he worriedly 
hought, “like as not she’d stick her 
elass tube in his mouth like she done 


in the pillow. 


oreenish white. 


illite 

“But that wouldn’t do him no good,” 
Mr. Cardeezer obstinately held his posi- 
tion. He plunged into obscure rumina- 
tions. What could do good to this 
vouth pallid and will-less in these effem- 
inate surroundings? Clearly the rough 
and raw of life had never touched him, 

ough the reek and mold and seepage 

f life had. The watchful eves sobered 
mn the long lines under the counterpane. 
‘The poor feller’s went too deep,” sighed 
Mr. Cardeezer mercifully. ““He’s knowed 
the best of a good woman, that’s one 
kind of dope; and the worst of bad 
women, that’s another kind. He’s tore 
up inside, it ain’t no wonder that he 
took to the only kind of dope there was 
left! 

“Td best go,” at last said Mr. Car- 
deezer. He felt very awkward and un- 
wanted now. He stuffed the red hand- 
kerchief ruefully into the tails of the 
Prince Albert coat. “*Now where do I 
set the jardineer?” he asked with per- 
functory briskness. 

There being no answer, the old visitor 
sat the jardiniére where he thought good. 
Then he came back to stand by the bed 
quite a long time, hesitating and abashed. 
He had the idea of farewell in him and 
some dim sense of asking forgiveness 
vet—without giving further offense 
how might he say what he ought to say? 

“What I mean,” begged Mr. Car- 
deezer humbly, “what I mean.” He 
leaned over the bed almost groaning. 
Impulsively his great hand caught up 
the slim hand of the youth, he looked at 
it a moment in his own seamed member, 
then rather grimly laid it down. 

“What I mean .”’ Mr. Cardeezer 
felt very unsure of himself now—*‘that 
stuff don’t help none. 

“On the Dump I've learned that. [ve 
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seen in cold weather and hard times, 
this one and that one turn to it. Goin’ 
off in secret, crawlin’ in and out like 
rats where it’s sold. Hidin’ it, always 
scared and jumpy and ugly because of 
it. Ah, Boy,” with a kind of agony Mr. 
Cardeezer almost cried it out, “that 
ain't like Vou. Don’t ye remem- 
ber...” he implored. 


Let me cast off, give me the helm again, 
The sky and sea are mine, the adventure 
new; 
Why do ve stay mv impee-ri-ous sail, ye men, 
To whom nor dream hor hope are longer 
true? 


“It ain't like you going contrary to 
that. If you go contrary .. .” Car- 
deezer hesitated, standing bowed over 
the bed. Then a strange idea seemed to 
come over him. He lifted his head and 
looked about him, muttering in a curi- 
ous defeated way, “Why then I suppose 
we all got to 
no use for any of us 


. . L suppose there ain't 
Wika 

The hand lay where he had dropped 
it. It was as inert as the large slightly 
sensuous lips, as the face empty as a 
dead faun’s. Mr. Cardeezer stood tak- 
ing silent farewell of this puzzling, this 
inexplicable thing, a poet dead beside 
his own fires! a sailor blind to the plung- 
ing of his own ship! Suddenly he shoved 
the willow chair aside, he strode a few 
shaky paces to the door, he looked back; 
there was something very like disgust in 
the old voice, something like contempt. 

“So this!” the old man spoke 
scornfully, he had the dramatic air of 
one discovering a cheat “this is 
what I find. Hey? I start out to make 
me acquainted with a healthy seafarin’ 
man with a will into him. The feller 
that wrote ‘give me the hellum again’ 

. . that feller that didn’t care how 
many damned interferin’ men was tryin’ 
to stop him, but knowed he was goin’ 
sailin’ on, captin of his own ship, didn’t 
care what he banged inter as long as he 
himself knowed the latitude and longi- 
tude and was headed for somethin’ big 
and new and chancy . and now,” 
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said Mr. Cardeezer, with redoubled, if 
somewhat historic scorn, “what do I 
find? A Somebody that is about et up 
with dope (or anyway the dope idea had 
got into his head like a moth layin’ eggs 
in an old shirt). This is what I got to 
tell ’em all when they ask about you on 
the Dump. That you’re a Man-Tilly. 
Yes, sir, a Man-Tilly, ain’t it awful?” 
brooded Mr. Cardeezer, “a feller hain’t 
all new copper paint like we thought, 
startin’ for a new voyage, but is bar- 
nacled up and slumpin’ by the head, and 
lurchin’ in anchor chains and eat up with 
terridors. <A fine thing,” said Mr. Car- 
deezer with dramatic scorn, “well, sir, I 
wouldn’t have believed it . . . a Man- 
Tilly!” 

Suddenly there was a slight commo- 
tion under the bedclothes, the face of 
Tarry Blake still maintained its indiffer- 
ence, but his youth’s body suddenly con- 
tracted in the beginnings of a laugh. For 
this lofty contempt of the old man in 
this strange apostleship of the Dump, 
the spider-and-fly tie pin, and G. A. R. 
button, the red handkerchief and the 
blackthorn stick suddenly resolved 
themselves into symbols of that whim- 
sical figure, the figure of the eternal Mor- 
alist! Blake got it, he got it sharply and 
ludicrously, but even as he registered the 
ridiculous effect, he felt strangely and 
nervously, his first strong emotion of 
laughter gave way to another emotion, 
a very acute emotion. The eternal 
pathos of it! 

The pity of this old man, this beggar 
and wastrel of life, with his knowledge 
of tragedy, his sense of beauty and the 
vague wish to save and succor and be- 
friend. ... Well, it was funny . . . but 
it was something else . . . not so damned 
funny either. 


It was characteristic that Tarry Blake, 
artist more than anything else, should go 
on fire with the thing; he felt suddenly 
swept by it. Oh, this was so absurd, so 
ridiculous, so wistfully, horribly sad! 
Blake turned half away to hide that 
poignant twinge by which the writer 


knows that something will be born; }), 
which he shudders once more into hj. 
old yearning passion to catch and_por- 
tray honestly the great Comic Tragedy, 
the awful sorrow and laughter of univer. 
sal life. 

Suddenly with a curious loveliness, 
with a wistful errant charm, the yout); 
on the bed there stretched out his hand 
“Shake,” he said abruptly. “Shake.” 
Tarry bit his full lips, his dark eves 
gleaming with a strange kind of mirt) 
as he tried to utter various platitudes: 
but he only succeeded in mumbling, 
“Don’t—er worry, you see, Mr.—er 
Cardeezer, you see I’ve chucked thie 
stuff.” 

Then with a wild peal of laughter, |; 
gave way. “Oh, you’re all right,” |) 
groaned ... “A Man-Tilly? I say. 
What on earth? Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” 
It was a strange hysteria composed of 
many things. “ You’re all right,” sobbed 
Blake. “It’s all right.” For he saw 
the old man aghast. He did not know 
that tears ran down his face while his 
peals on peals of pent-up laughter broke 
from him. “You're all right, you're 
all right,” he gasped. 

Mr. Cardeezer was a little taken back, 
but he had no idea of retreat. 

“Well, sir, now you know,” he said it 
a little stifly. He maintained a rather 
lofty front, and the youth, lying there 
stuffing the bedclothes in his mouth, 
rolled from side to side laughing the 
more. 

“What was that you called me? A 
polite, courteous term, Mr. Cardeezer. 
a very parlous term. A Man-Tilly,” the 
boy, eyes wet and mischievous, was teas- 
ing now. Something bold and saucy had 
returned to this young faun. “A Man- 
Tilly,” choked Tarry Blake. “Huh? « 
Man-Tilly? So nice of you!” 

Mr. Cardeezer was puzzled how to re- 
tort. He, himself, began to laugh help- 
lessly. For here was youth at its own 
game, facing an old fellow down, making 
him feel his age. He thought hastily of 
the “gob.” Gobs always acted that 


way, he acknowledged. 
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‘Well,’ he remarked, slightly con- 
wed. “IT may have called you some 
such name.”” Mr. Cardeezer hesitated, 
en with a flash of fun in his own old 
‘[ will say,” he remarked, “that 
t's the only one you've answered to” 


eVes, 


nd between their jovial appreciations, 
the two registered certain mute recog- 
nitions. 

\s he tried to tear himself away, Car- 
went a little timidly 
rround the room he was about to leave, 
to the tall trinity of fleur de lis, the deli- 

ite walls and curtains. 

‘I'd like to tell "em on the Dump,” he 
said wistfully, “how that for all you’ve 


Laze 


ieezer s 


been sick, you Was easy seed, a fine, up- 
standing feller, full of guts, with as much 
fight in ye as the next one and that 


vewas ...” he hesitated, “that ye was 
settin’ sail very soon for better 
places. . . . Hey?” He was very wist- 


ful now, this old man. ‘ Maybe it ain’t 
much to you,” he said simply, “but it’s 
i lot to them all on account of what you 
wrote in that there book. Mebbe,”’ said 
Mr. Cardeezer, ““mebbe you think I’m 
fresh, but I—” 

lor the succeeding moments it was 
very still indeed, until it seemed to 
larry Blake that they two spoke to 
each other without words some very 
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deep promise. It had no words, this 
promise, but it was a man’s vow made 
to a man and it had pith. The two 
struck hands. ‘Then—the door closed. 
A boy lay staring into twilight, an old 
man’s step went solemnly away. 


Society greeted Tarry Blake’s new 
novel with wonder. On the Dump was 
handled with strange fire, with bitter 
truculence of revelation that made com- 
fortable people squirm while they mar- 
veled. The pageantry and pathos of 
human woe were acidly done, but the 
etching was dug in with a curious vi- 
tality and color. 

“How could he know?” everybody 
asked. How could Tarry Blake know 
about the drug addict that carried in her 
starved bosom the baby’s rattle and 
talked ceaselessly of green fields where 
she walked happy paths with people she 
didn’t know that “talked lovely ” to her? 

How could he know about Meg, the 
winged victory of a girl who sprang like 
a young goddess from a background of 
ashes and cans and garbage? And the 
strange character of the old Merlin, 
whose mysticism and grasp of life domi- 
nated wastrel and vagabond and _fish- 
wife? . . . How could, Tarry Blake 
know? 


After Commendation 


BY J. H 


| SANG for you: 


DAVIES 


As, sometimes, mountain streams 
Leave pools as still and safe as dreams 
To fling their volume down some headlong steep, 
For beauty’s sake, in one exultant leap, 
So did I lavish myself, too, 


Singing for you. 


“You did that well.” 


Thus, kindly, did you speak, 

Praising my voice and my technic; 

Nor guessed I furnished quickening for my “art” 
In passion throbs, poured from my living heart. 
I make no facile boast of pain— 


Nor sing again. 











The Universe and Life 


BY HARLOW SHAPLEY 


Director of the Harvard College Observatory 


ROM the standpoint of astrophysical 

studies of the structure of the uni- 
verse, life is not an important item. It 
it but one of many minor crustal phe- 
nomena at the surface of a planet. And 
a planet, to the student of sidereal af- 
fairs, is a fragment of secondary import. 
Animal behavior is a trivial matter com- 
pared with the behavior of elemental 
gases. Human laws are transient, weak, 
and absurd when contrasted with the 
impressive generalizations of physical 
science. 

An impersonal cosmogonist would not 
single out for investigation those chem- 
ical jugglers called living organisms. He 
would prefer to understand, for example, 
the radiations of a comet’s tail, which 
seem to be a concern of much higher 
weight in the comprehension of the 
physical world. 

To him the structure of the atom is 
significant, and the interpretation of the 
variability in stars and nebule may lead 
toward understanding, but the world 
politic of the human species has little 
appeal or application. The difference 
between the evolution of the Galaxy and 
the evolution of the political state is to 
him the difference between the cosmic 
and the comic. The one approaches the 
eternal and infinite; the other approaches 
the infinitesimal and evanescent. Sta- 
tistics of the yield of wheat, investiga- 
tions into the genetics of cows, chemical 
analyses of organic things—all are ap- 
parently so useless in grasping the strue- 
ture and history of the universe, in fer- 
reting out the meaning of matter, space, 
and time. 

But wait. The ferret and interpreter 
of the sublime facts and acts of the ma- 


terial universe is one of these same trivia] 
organic things. That in itself should at- 
tract attention to him. That should 
make him, the ferret, and his kind, of 
interest as a phenomenon of the cosmos 
Physically minute, to be sure, but is 
stature everything? Temporally brief, 
but is durability alone important? 

A typical phase of cosmic energy is in- 
volved in the affection of matter that is 
called, by its practitioners, life. From 
the viewpoint of the astronomer let us 
consider what it amounts to in the side- 
real scheme. How serious is life, and 
how permanent, as a disturbance or af- 
fliction of matter? Is it endemic or uni- 
versal? Is it terrestrial only, or a widel) 
spread infection? Is it easily incited and 
suppressed by the vagaries of celestial! 
motion and the by-play of the physics 
and chemistry of the material universe? 

Before we dream, or contemplate, or 
try to reason, about the diffusion of life 
throughout stellar systems, or speculate 
on its terrestrial permanency in the fu- 
ture and in the past, we must define it 
in a way that is clear and recognizable 
to the average dreamer and speculator 
We can do that by avoiding altogether 
a strict definition. Let us agree that by 
life we mean that physico-chemical phe- 
nomenon which is commonly recognized 
as life on the earth’s surface. The fol- 
lowing discussion, therefore, would not 
apply to disembodied beings. And out- 
side the definition also would be bot) 
the chimerical creatures that are fancied 
to exist in gaseous flames, and the vague 
residents of empty space where temper- 
atures approach the zero absolute. 

Life as we know it on the earth is 
based on an intricate chemical com- 
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plex— protoplasm. The activity of pro- 
toplasm requires the coexistence of 
water in a liquid state; it is largely of 
water, and lives by it. Life cannot sub- 
sist on steam, the gaseous form of water; 
nor on ice, the solidified form. 

Protoplasmic life requires an ideal sol- 
vent, and water is just that. A large 
proportion of the human body is liqui- 
fied water; the same is true of the lower 
forms of terrestrial life. Water is the 
fluid essence that vivifies the clod. It 
is the blood of the organic universe. 

Our inquiry into the probability of life 
in other worlds therefore reduces to the 
question of the existence of liquid water. 
If water is available, there may be life; 
if water does not exist, life cannot be. 


for the habitable lands among the stars, 


state, are fundamental. 
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hydrogen and oxygen. 


THE UNIVERSE AND LIFE 


Hence, as explorers of the sky, searching 


the nebulee, the other planets of the solar 
system, we must look first for water; it 
is more necessary to the animate colonist 
than gold and silver; more precious than 
rare and costly elements. For these com- 
mon chemical elements, hydrogen and 
oxygen, suitably combined in a liquid 


The same is true of our own planet. 
If, in the remote past history of the 
earth, conditions once were not favor- 
able to the existence of water, if circum- 
stances here prohibited the prevalence 
of this little appreciated nectar of the 
gods, then those quondam gods must 
have concerned themselves only with 
earth’s inanimates. And if, in the future, 
water becomes unavailable, protoplas- 
If a star, or 
a star’s planet, would develop the deli- 
and unstable chemistry we recog- 
as living organisms, then it must 
see that the temperature, pressure, 
and other physical conditions are agree- 
able for that one special combination of 


There no longer seems to be a sharp 
line between the lifeless and the living. 
The transition stage from inorganic to 
organic appears, to many scientists, to 
be merely a field of chemistry as yet un- 
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thoroughly explored. It is certain that 

one who considers the evidence of the 

rise and decay of massive stars, the birth 

of planets, the organization of stellar sys- 

tems, everywhere finds nothing more su- 

pernatural than obedience to the laws of 
gravitational astronomy and physical 
chemistry. He has difficulty, therefore, 
in imagining that a new factor in world 
building comes between the complex in- 
organic compound and the beginnings of 
protoplasm. He prefers to believe that 
the development, on a celestial body, of 
the relatively unstable chemistry of pro- 
toplasm, is a natural procedure when 
liquid water exists and when suitable 
conditions prevail with regard to light 
and the atmosphere. 

If the chemical environment is right, 
primordial life thus becomes inevitable. 
If the environment remains propitious, 
a complex development toward higher 
forms follows of necessity. The inter- 
vention of creative gods, between the in- 
animate and the living, appears to the 
scientist to be as unnecessary for the 
starting of life as the opposition of un- 
natural devils is impotent to thwart its 
coming. Modern science teaches that 
far deeper mysteries exist than the origin 
of organisms. 






















Suitable physical conditions, however, 
are not likely to be abundant throughout 
the stellar universe. To harbor organic 
beings, a star, which itself is hot and gas- 
eous and impossible, must have planets; 
and it must keep them in a healthy con- 
dition during a long interval of time. 
We suspect that a hundred million years 
are far too short for the development of 
the simplest organism now known. To 
arrive at a highly complicated and evenly 
balanced living complex, such as a beetle, 
a man, a starfish, or an orchid, has con- 
sumed an interval of time, and has re- 
quired a stability of chemical environ- 
ment, that surpasses our ability to 
appreciate. 

We are not now aware of the actual 
existence of any planetary system other 
than ours. We are too remote from our 
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nearest stellar neighbors to have cogni- 
zance of their small family affairs. The 
sun, however, does not differ, so far as 
we can see, from hundreds of similar 
stars. Its temperature is intermediate, 
its content of matter is well within the 
known extremes, its volume is typical of 
stars that have passed the prime of life, 
its motion shows no peculiarities, its iso- 
lation from neighboring stars and nebu- 
le is not unlike that of thousands of 
others in this domain of space. From 
general appearances, therefore, there 
seems to be no reason why the sun 
should be chosen for a special mission in 
the universe. 


Before we consider the possibilities of 
protoplasmic life elsewhere in sidereal 
regions, let us inquire concerning some 
of the absolute necessities for organic ex- 
istence and development on a planet of 
our own solar system. There are at 
least seven requisites for life—that is, 
seven prime conditions that must be met 
to assure the continued existence of water 
in a liquid form and an environment 
otherwise suitable. If a planet conspic- 
uously fails to fulfill a single one of these 
conditions, it fails as a possible animate 
dwelling. Even if it fulfills all the re- 
quirements, other factors may enter to 
hinder a high development of the terres- 
trial sort, or to prevent even the most 
lowly origins. 

For living is precarious. Organic re- 
actions and reactors cannot endure se- 
vere hardships; they cannot withstand, 
except under very favorable conditions, 
the cruel buffeting of a material universe. 
‘Temperature variations must be moder- 
ate and the extremes quickly modified; 
otherwise animate things precipitously 
return to the inorganic clay. Excesses 
of pressure cannot be borne by fragile 
earthy pots. And the potter cannot 
work his clay, if the chemical constitu- 
tion of soil and air differ ever so little in 
a deleterious manner. 

The seven factors referred to above 
may first be put briefly: 

1. The radiation emitted by the 





source of energy (the sun, in our case) 
must be constant in quantity and qual- 
ity over a considerable interval of time. 

2. The distance of the planet from th. 
source of energy must fall within suit- 
able limits in order to maintain thy 
liquidity of water on its surface. 

3. The orbit of the planet must }y 
approximately circular, because its dis- 
tance from the central power plant mus 
not greatly vary. 

t. The planet must rotate in a satis- 
factory period, in order that the alter- 
nating climatic conditions of day and 
night may be tolerable. 

5. The axis of rotation must be suit- 
ably inclined to the plane of the planet- 
ary orbit so that seasonal oscillations do 
not prevent the requisite stability of at- 
mosphere and water. 

6. The mass, that is, the amount of 
matter in the planet, must not be too 
small; nor should it be too large, if 
higher forms of life are expected. 

7. The chemical constitution of the 
planet’s coverings—atmosphere, litho- 
sphere, hydrosphere; air, land, and 
water—must conform with a very defi- 
nite prescription, for life of the terre.- 
trial kind. 


The daily dole of radiation from the 
sun is the power that energizes terrestrial! 
life. This gift of light is as basic for or- 
ganic energy as water is fundamental for 
protoplasmic chemistry. In light is the 
means to life. And light for the planets, 
in its primary form, is wholly a_phe- 
nomenon of the activities of solar atoms 
In the beginning “darkness was upon the 
face of the deep,” and then, according to 
the Mosaic cosmogony, came the mo- 
mentous pronouncement: “Let there be 
Light!” 

Even these earliest students of the 
origin and structure of the universe rec- 
ognized the overwhelming importance of 
light. With light, and the waters of the 
deep, all becomes possible; but a certain 
measure of constancy is demanded of the 
source of radiation. 

Light, visible and invisible, not only is 
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the source of life, but is the source of 
knowledge of all the universe that lies 
beyond the sun. Solely by the light of 
stars do we know them. The sun itself 
could be recognized at our relatively 
short distance by its gravitating power, 
independently of its radiation; but the 
stars are too remote for their masses to 
be felt. 

By analyzing, in appropriate ways, the 
light of stars and nebule, astronomers 
can find the positions in space, the mo- 
tions, the temperatures, and the chem- 
ical constitution of stellar atmospheres; 
they can deduce generalizations or laws 
bearing on sidereal organization. As a 
source of terrestrial energy, however, 
they find the stars are quite impotent. 
The heat received from the brightest and 
nearest is just on the limit of the most 
refined heat-measuring instruments. 

Our complete dependence on a single 
small star, the sun, is hardly appreciated. 
We are all parasitic—we living things. 
Civilizations, and all other animal mani- 
festations, are parasites on photosynthe- 
sis—on the chemical operation in the 
leaves of plants which capture for us a 
small bit of the solar energy. The power 
comes, wirelessly, from movements of dis- 
tant electrons. It comes from the oscil- 
lating electrical charges that constitute 
atoms, ninety-three million miles away. 

The primeval heat from the earth’s 
interior, yet remaining aad flowing out- 
ward, now helps little, if at all, in the 
warming of the surface. The earth’s own 
radiation is not suitable for ordinary 
plant reactions, because the wave- 
lengths are too Jong; but solar radiation 
is satisfactory, and has been in the past 
for hundreds of millions of years. We 
are utterly dependent on it. In the fu- 
ture we may hope to derive some energy 
from atomic transformations, or from 
the moon-generated tides. At present 
the solar machine does it all. We are 
now thinking, writing, reading, solely by 
grace of electronic vibrations in chem- 
ical atoms at the surface of the sun. 

All of this emphasizes our need of 
faithful performance on the part of the 
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central heating plant. We are likely to 
assume that life is widely adaptable, that 
it can tolerate much variation in planet- 
ary meteorology. But the great severity 
that some animals can bear is after all 
only relative. Penck, and other paleon- 
tologists, assert that a lowering of the 
earth’s average temperature by as little 
as five or six degrees (on the centigrade 
scale) would bring back Ice Ages com- 
parable with those of the late Pleistocene 
period, some forty thousand years ago. 

A change of six degrees corresponds to 
only two per cent in the absolute tem- 
perature of the earth. Alterations of ten 
per cent or more, either up or down the 
temperature scale, would, if permanent, 
be a serious obstacle to the continuity 
of protoplasm on the earth’s surface. 
Variations far in excess of ten per cent 
are possible of endurance if they are 
quickly moderated. Extremes of heat 


and cold are not fatal when relieved in 
the course of a few hours, days, or 
Relief for short frigid inter- 


months. 
vals lies in the reserve energy stored in 
the ocean, air, fuel, and animal bodies. 
It is the unmoderated alteration in tem- 
perature that cannot be permitted. The 
average heat must remain constant, 
within a few per cent. The sun cannot 
be a variable star similar to the hundreds 
known to astronomers; and the evolu- 
tion and dissipation of its heat supply 
needs to be a very slow process, com- 
pared with organic evolution. 


The second of the conditions for life 
on a planet is, like the first, a requisite 
aimed at the maintenance of liquid 
water. In the solar system there is an 
interval of distance from the sun where 
the energy received is neither too little 
nor too great for the existence of water. 
Apparently, three planets move within 
that interval—Venus, the earth, and 
Mars; but the last is probably some- 
where near the outer limit, and Venus 
may be uncomfortably near the sun. 

The distance of Mars from the sun is 
such that it receives less than one-half 
as much solar energy per square mile as 
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the earth. At the distance of Jupiter 
and Saturn, the water on a planet like 
the earth would freeze. On the other 
hand, as near the sun as Mercury, a 
planet receives more than six times as 
much solar radiation per square mile as 
the earth, and, without some remarkable 
atmospheric device for moderating or 
avoiding this flux of energy, it certainly 
could not succeed as a life-bearing object. 

If the sun were a much brighter star, 
the favorable interval of distance would 
be placed farther out in the planetary 
system, if it becomes less potent than 
now, the favorable interval will come in 
toward the region of the innermost 
planets. 

The elongation of a planetary orbit 
obviously introduces variations in the 
amount of heat received from the sun. 
if the path is so much elongated that 
the planetary body wanders too close to 
the sun or too far away, it must be ruled 
out as a livable place. Orbits like those 
of the comets are undoubtedly too eccen- 
tric. The planet Mercury, when nearest 
the sun, receives two and a fourth times 
as much radiant energy as when it is at 
the outermost part of the orbit. The 
elongation of the orbit of Mars is also 
considerable, but probably not too high 
to rule out the planet on this count 
alone 


The axial rotations, which bring about 
the tempering effects of day and night, 
are known to be of the order of one day 
or less for most of the planets. These 
rotations are apparently all in the same 
direction, and their cause dates back, no 
doubt, to the cataclysmic origin of the 
planets from the rotating sun. Of the 
three planets within the favorable limits 
of distance from the sun, the earth and 
Mars have rotation periods very nearly 
alike, and quite suitable for the demands 
of life. Probably Venus also has a rela- 
tively short day and night, but the avail- 
able evidence is not conclusive. A few 
astronomers believe that Venus always 
keeps one face toward the sun—just as 
the moon has faced the earth and not 


revealed, within the memory of man. t} 
mysteries of one whole lunar hemispher 

This same absence of a relative roty. 
tion is almost certainly the case wit! 
Mercury, the nearest planet to the s 
One face is continuously bombarded }), 
the fierce radiation of the nearby star 
and the other is always turned to oute; 
space, where the everlasting cold is yo} 
appreciably moderated by earthlicht. 
moonlight, Venuslight, and other feel}, 
radiations in the planetary system. The 
contrast in temperature between the 
sunlit and shadowed sides of Mercury 
permits no permanency of water 
atmosphere. 


It is conceivable that a planet, such 
as the earth or Venus, might rotate in 9 
period sufficiently short, but rotate un- 
satisfactorily none the less. If the axis 
of rotation lie in the plane of the orbit, 
that is, if it were tilted over so far that 
everywhere on the planet day and night 
each last for half the year, the seasonal 
restrictions on life would be important 
In other words, although the Arctic and 
Antarctic zones on the surface of the 
earth extend but twenty-three degrees 
from the poles, it is possible that on 
some planet they might extend ninety) 
degrees, down to the equator, bringing 
about a great modification of life, if not 
preventing altogether its high develop- 
ment. Of the seven limitations noted, 
this may be considered as the least 
serious. 

One of the most important requisites 
for planetary habitability is that of 
mass. Again Venus, the earth,and Mars 
maintain their eligibility, though the 
smaller amount of matter in Mars (one- 
ninth that of the earth) is probably its 
greatest stumbling-block. The impor- 
tant function of mass is its gravitative 
power for holding an atmosphere. The 
moon, with a mass one-eightieth that of 
the earth, fails as a habitable world; and 
probably lack of mass is its sole cause of 
failure. It can maintain no atmosphere: 
an absolute necessity for terrestrial ani- 
mate forms, and highly essential in mod- 
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erating the alternate exposures to a hot 
sul ind a cold space. 

In the matter of mass and surface 
sravitation, the planet Mercury again 
fails to qualify. The atmospheric pres- 
cure at the surface of Mars is about one- 
half that at the top of the highest terres- 
trial mountain. That an atmosphere 
actually exists on Mars, and occasionally, 
at least, liquid water is present, we can 
safely assume from the observations of 
polar caps, cloud phenomena, and other 
superficial markings; but the air is gen- 
erally admitted to be quite too thin for 
earthlike organisms. If plants or animals 
could be miraculously transferred from 
the earth to Mars, and exposed to Mar- 
tian meteorology, quick death could be 
the only result. But this does not mean 
that protoplasmic life is there not pos- 
sible A modified organism might 
slowly evolve, capable of withstanding 
the low temperature and the thin atmos- 
phere; but it, too, would succumb im- 
mediately if exposed to terrestrial rigor. 


Of all requirements for earthlike life, 
the chemical constitution of the environ- 
ment is clearly most essential. The 
character of the rocks differs greatly 
over the earth, but they are bathed by 
air and water of remarkable constancy 
and uniformity. It may be that the at- 
mosphere we have is the only one pos- 
sible of development on a planet of this 
size and genetic history. Moreover, the 
uniformity in chemical construction 
among the stars is one of the accepted 
conclusions of modern spectroscopic 
analysis. It is probable, however, that 
the atmospheres in some planetary sys- 
tems are variously polluted, or are 
changed permanently, by the sporadic 
action of voleanoes, or by gaseous nebu- 
lw encountered while wandering through 
interstellar regions. 

The chemistry of the sun, so far as 
we can tell, is much like that of the 
earth, when allowance is made for the 
enormous differences in temperature and 
pressure. Of the chemical constitution 


of the other planets of the solar system 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 876.—91 
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we know nothing, for they, like the 
earth, are parasites, shining only by 
light reflected from the sun. Attempts 
to detect water vapor or oxygen in their 
atmospheres have failed, up to now, to 
produce unequivocal evidence. 


To summarize the discussion, so far as 
it bears on the planetary system of the 
sun, we may state the average astronom- 
ical opinion; it is far less optimistic for 
the diffusion of life than is the opinion of 
the enthusiast. 

1. Venus, so far as we can see, more 
nearly fulfills the conditions than any 
planet other than the earth. Its mass 
and orbit are certainly favorable, its dis- 
tance, rotation, and chemical constitu- 
tion, are probably not unfavorable, 
though we cannot penetrate its dense 
covering of clouds and seek out the mys- 
teries of its surface. 2. Low forms of 
life may exist on the planet Mars, 
where the thin atmosphere does permit 
our telescopic explorations. High forms 
of life at the present time are, however, 
generally deemed improbable, and _ be- 
ings comparable with man and other ter- 
restrial mammals are considered utterly 
impossible. 3. The other planets of the 
solar system are now quite unsuited to 
protoplasmic life. 


As to the habitability of the earth in 
the remote past, the fossils in the rocks 
tell the story. Very impressive is the 
lapse of time throughout which the solar 
radiation, and the orbit, rotation, mass, 
and chemical constitution of the earth, 
have on the average been uniform. Al- 
though measured in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of years, it is, however, a short 
interval in the development of the side- 
real universe. The past has been con- 
stant and secure, and has permitted the 
slow animate evolution leading up to the 
complicated equilibria and instincts of 
the higher animals. 

So much for looking backward; but 
“forward, tho’ we canna see, we guess 
an’ fear!’’ Or even if we do not fear, 
and most of us do not, certainly we do 
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guess. We have insufficient data for ex- 
act prediction. The sun has behaved it- 
self reasonably during the past millions 
of years, and we guess that it may con- 
tinue to do so in the future. The earth’s 
atmosphere and water have been livable, 
despite occasional desiccations and gla- 
ciations, throughout our long ancestral 
line, and we assume it will remain so for 
whatever posterity is granted us. But 
that is all guesswork. 

Many stars appear to be moving in 
exciting neighborhoods, where clouds of 
nebulosity, or something else, provoke 
great variations in light emission. There 
is the phenomenon of a new star, or so- 
called Nova, where a star appears to lose 
its equilibrium for a time, and suddenly 
bursts forth with thousands of times its 
ordinary radiation—to the utter dismay 
of whatever organic chemistry may have 
developed in the vicinity. The nove, in 
fact, are so frequent, relatively, that dur- 
ing the past history of the living earth 
there have doubtless been millions of 
such catastrophes out in space. Nothing 
of the kind, however, has happened in 
this system. The existence of organic 
forms at the present time, which are 
closely comparable with those of the 
Paleozoic era, is a proof of some value 
to the astronomer that the sun has not 
only had no accident, nor a pronounced 
variation in light, but also that it is de- 
veloping very slowly. Its freedom from 
serious disturbance, notwithstanding the 
frequent occurrence of the new-star phe- 
nomenon throughout sidereal space, is a 
clear indication that the sun, fortunately 
for us, is moving through a dull and un- 
eventful region. 


In the foregoing outline we have em- 
phasized the requisites for our sort of 
life on the planets of the solar system. 
The same conditions hold for the other 
stars. We cannot assume, however, that 
all other stars have planetary systems, 
or even that the family cult is a common 
sidereal habit. Again we must speculate 
without too much knowledge of the 
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facts. Some conciusions, however. , 
be expressed with confidence. 

A close double star, in which the {, 
members of the pair of gaseous jjordip. 
are within a few stellar diameters 9; 
sach other, cannot maintain a planctar 
system that would follow the rules: ¢}, 
perturbations would probably wreck {he 
orbit quickly, or hopelessly distort jj 
even if a planet should start right for }, 
development of protoplasm. 

We can also assume that by no means 
all of the single stars have had the en. 
counters with other bodies that woul 
produce, through some sort of tida 
eruption, a planetary system of the kind 
proper for habitation. 

Even if one star in a thousand eventn- 
ally develops a planetary system, it is 
probable that only rarely would one of 
the planets be ideal for our kind of ex- 
istence, and still more rarely would those 
conditions be long maintained free from 
the disturbances of periodic variation, 
collision with nebulosity, and the further 
encounter with stellar neighbors. 

Uncommon as a habitable planet may 
be, we are not justified, however, in as- 
suming an absolutely unique position for 
the earth in nature. The stars of our 
stellar system are numbered by the thou- 
sands of millions. Time is long. Some- 
time, somewhere, there have doubtless 
been many planets, besides those of the 
solar system, fitted for that complex of 
innumerable chemical reactions called 
protoplasmic life. 

The animal man, to be sure, is prob- 
ably unduplicated elsewhere in the side- 
real universe. Astronomically speaking. 
he represents such a transient, fortuitous 
and uncertainly poised combination of 
circumstances, that it would be surpris- 
ing if the laws of probability exactly re- 
produced him. But, in some form, non- 
terrestrial life probably exists, and has 
existed, and will exist. In the absence 
of information, we can only surmise 
that the chance that it surpasses our 
own is as good as that it falls below 
our level. 
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The Drama As I See It 


STUDILS IN THE PLAYS AND FILMS OF YESTERDAY 


AND TO-DAY 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


IV.—‘The Greek Drama” 


AS PRESENTED IN OUR COLLEGES 


HE Greek Drama, as everybody 

knows, possesses a majesty that we 
do not find elsewhere. It has a loftiness, 
a sublimity, to which no later theater has 
attained. Anybody who has seen the 
play of “Alcestis” put on by the Senior 
class of the Podunk High School will 
admit this at once. 

The Greek Drama, unfortunately, is 
no longer exhibited to the ordinary 
theater-going public. 

It is too sublime for them. They are 
away beneath it. The attempt to put on 
one act of the “CEdipus Polyphogistus” 
of Boanerges at the entertainment eve- 
ning of the annual convention of the 
Rubber Men of America last January 
was voted down by a nine to one vote in 
favor of having Highland Dances of 
the Six Susquehanne Sisters. 

(nother difficulty is that a lot of the 
Greek Drama is lost. Some critics think 
that all the best of it is lost; others say, 
not all; others again claim that what we 
have ought to make us feel that we 
have no right to complain over what 
is lost. 

But though the Greek Drama is not 
presented in our commercial theaters, it 
still flourishes in our institutions of 


learning. One may yet see the stupen- 
° ‘ . * 
dous tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
put on in the auditorium of the Jefferson 
High School or acted, under pressure, by 
the boys of St. Peter’s (Episcopal) 


tesident Academy. or 
commencement 


presented in 
week by the Fi Fi 


Omega (oil) Fraternity of the University 
of Atlanta. 

The open season for the Greek Drama 
in the college is the month of February. 
This gives the students four months to 
learn the Greek lines, and is based on a 
piece-work rate of five words a day. 
After the play they have still time to get 
back to what is now called “normalcy” 
before the end of the college session. 

Let us therefore transport ourselves in 
fancy to the winter evening in a college 
town when the Greek play is to be put on 
by the Senior class in classics. There is 
no unusual light or brilliance in the 
streets to announce this fact. On the 
contrary, the general appearance is as of 
gloom. Here and there a glaring light 
against a boarding brazenly announces 
the vulgar fact that Harold Lloyd, or 
rather the shade of him, is revolving at 
the Coliseum. But of the fact that the 
shade of Sophocles is to be at the 
auditorium of the Faculty of Liberal 
Arts there is no public indication. Nor 
is the location of Sophocles easy to find. 
Our first attempt to follow what seems 
to be the movement of the crowd leads 
us vainly toward the entrance of the 
Third Street Skating Rink, and then to 
the lighted portico of the Gayety 
Burlesque Theater, Ladies Cordially 
Welcomed. No such lighted path leads 
to the august dead. Nor are the serv- 
ices of a taxi of any use to us. The driver 
has not heard of the performance, is not 
aware apparently of the existence of the 
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college auditorium, and can only suggest 
that Sophocles himself may be staying 
at the Jefferson. Most of the actors do. 

But to anybody accustomed to colleges 
and their ways, it is not difficult to find 
the auditorium. One has but to notice 
here and there among the elm trees of 
the side streets a few shivering figures 
moving in the same direction and wear- 
ing a costume half way between fashion 
and disreputability. These are college 
professors and they are going to the play. 
Let us follow them. 

We do this and we easily find the 
auditorium—in fact, on a close inspec- 
tion, we can distinctly see light here and 
there in its windows and people going in. 
Entrance is effected in two ways, either 
by ticket, for those who have tickets, or 
without a ticket, for those who haven’t 
got a ticket. When we are well inside the 
place, we find a large placard, visible 
only to those who have got in, announc- 
ing the attraction: 


A GREAT TRAGEDY 
The Greek Play 
OROASTUS 


Put on in the original 
by the Senior Class 


A MASTERPIECE OF SORROW 
DON’T MIss IT 
ALL UP 


There is quite a sprinkling of people 
already seated. There must be what is 
called “easily three hundred.” But on 
such occasions nobody is mean enough 
to count the audience. We are shown to 
our seats by girl ushers in college gowns 
and bobbed hair, a touch of old Greek 
life which goes to our heart. 

If the Senior class understood adver- 
tising as well as they know Greek, they 
would have put that placard near the 
railway station and had a band playing 
and one or two of the girls with bobbed 
hair selling tickets behind glass. Nor 
would it have been necessary to select 
the girls who knew most Greek. But 


still—we started by saying that thp 
Greek drama was lofty; let it remain x, 

When we get to our seats we res|iy, 
that we needn’t have come for a Jone 
time yet. There is no evidence of ay) 
body starting anything, Greek or ot |e) 
wise. There is a subdued chatter amon, 
the audience and people straggling jy. 
one, two, and even three at a time. \\, 
notice presently that all the audience jy 
the hall except ourselves have got |itt| 
books or pamphlets—paper things t|\.! 
look like the uplift hymns at a Rotary 
Club six o’clock supper, or the hymna! 
of a Chautauqua Society. We go back 
to the outer entrance and yet one (fift, 
cents each) and find that this priceles. 
thing is the book of the play with the 
Greek on one side and the English (it 
seems English) on the other. So now we 
can take our seats again and study the 
thing out. 

On the outside of the book of the play 
is an announcement for 


Ko.LLeGeE KLoTHEsS 
Superb Suits, $13.50 
Classy Overcoats $9.50 


But we had always known that educa- 
tion was a struggle and we pass this hy 

On the inside the thing begins in 
earnest. 

It is still a little sprinkled with adver- 
tisements here and there, but we righitly 
gather that they are not essential to the 
tragedy. The book runs thus, 

Oroastus 

(Kollege Klothes and Students Boos. 
A Greek Drama dating probably from 
the fifth century (Students Shirts) ». 
The play is generally attributed to 
Diplodocus, who lived probably at 
Megara, but also perhaps (Knit to Fi! 
Underwear for College Men) at Syracuse. 
His work (All Wool) is generally esteeme« 
on a par with that of his great con- 
temporaries Iambilichus and Euarbilius 
He is said on what seems credible ground 
to have died during the presentation of 
one of his own plays. But the place of his 
death (Third Avenue and Jefferson Street 
the Home Lunch Resort) is unknown. 





WE ARE SHOWN TO OUR SEATS 


The entire works of Diplodocus, with 
the single extant exception of Oroastus, 
lost but they are none the less 
esteemed on that account. A full 
of his life was written by 
Polybius but is lost. (Rah! Rah! Join 
the Mandolin Club.) <A critique of his 
genius written by Diogenes Laertius but 
attributed also to Pliny, has perished. 
The bust of Diplodocus, said to be the 
work of Phidias Senior, was lost, either 
at sea or on land. 


are 


a count 


The bust now in the 
Louvre was executed one thousand six 
hundred years after his supposed death, 
and may or may not show him as he was. 
Internal evidence to show that 
Diplodocus was, internally, very un- 
ippy (Try Possums Pills One A Day.) 
From the play before us many lines have 
unfortunately been lost. But the loss 
is in every case indicated by asterisks 
the text (Get Your Neckties At 

A ppletons.) 


goes 


The simple theme of sorrow, the rigor 
of fate, and the emptiness of human 
desire dominate the play (Have You 
Joined the Bible Class? Now Is the 
Time To Join.) 


BY 


GIRL USHERS IN COLLEGE GOWNS 


And at this point the solid Greek 
begins, pages and pages of it, and facing 
it on the other side, solid 
English. 


masses of 
And just as we begin to try 
and study it out—we ought really to 
have begun a month 


ago—we realize 


that the entertainment is beginning. 


The huge white sheet that acts as a 
curtain slides sideways groaning on a 
wire, and behold the platform of the 
Auditorium, converted into the severe 
stage of the Greeks with white curtains 
on the sides and a bare floor, and of 
stage properties no trace. No comfort- 
able little red mica fire burning at the 
side, such as cheers the actors of a draw- 
ing-room play; none of the green grass 
and the cardboard inn with the swinging 
sign that stand for eighteenth-century 
comedy; nothing of the sweep of rock 
and the curtain of cloud which indicates 
that Forbes Robertson is about to be 
Hamlet. Nothing, just nothing: boards, 
a little sawdust, room to come in and 
out, and sorrow. That is all that the 
Greeks asked or wanted. How in- 
finitely superior to ourselves, who have 
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so piled up the panoply of life about us 
that our lightest acts and our deepest 
grief must alike be hung with priceless 
decorations! But the Greek Theater, 
like the four bare walls of the Puritan 
House of Worship... but stop, the 
play has started. 

A tall figure walks in, a player in a 
long draped sheet of white, a bearded 
player, with a chaplet of leaves about his 
head. This must be Oroastus; let me 
look, yes it’s Oroastus, King of Thebes. 
What's he saying? A sort of long-drawn 
howling “Ate! aie! aie! aie!” My! My! 
Oroastus must be in a terrible way. 

“Lie, aie, aie, aie.” 

This must be that note of sorrow 
which I spoke about: or else it is some 
of the internal melancholy of Diplodocus. 

Oroastus, King of Thebes, walks out 
pretty well into the middle of the stage 
and stands there groaning, “Ale, Aie, 
ee eas 

So to get a clue to what is now going 
to happen, we look at our book of the 
play to see that the next thing marked 
in the English text is: 


ENTRY OF THE CHORUS 


Ah now! cheer up! that’s something like, 
the Chorus! Bring them right along in: 
No doubt they will be of that beautiful 
type of classic Greek girls. If there is 
one thing that we specialize on in the 
modern drama, it is the chorus. Fetch 
the girls in, by all means. 

In they come. Help! What is this? 
Three old men—very aged, with cotton- 
wool beards and long white robes like 
the one Oroastus wears. 

No, there is no doubt about it, the 
Greek idea of a chorus is a matter on 
which we take issue at once. These 
three old men may think themselves 
terribly cute, but for us, quite frankly 
they are not in it: We knew before we 
came that the Greek Tragedy was severe, 
but this is a pitch of severity for which 
we were not prepared. 

However, as these three saucy old men 
are on the stage, let’s see what they’re 
doing. Look, they all lift their arms up 


straight above their heads and they all 
begin to moan. 

** Ale, aie, aie-e.” 

In fact, just like King Oroastus. ‘Te, 
evidently have got the same interns! 
trouble that he has. 

Now they seem to be breaking into s 
kind of sustained talk in a sort of chant. 
It’s impossible to know what they are 
saying because it’s all in Greek—or no 
of course we can follow it. We have the 
English in the book of the play: in fact, 
you can see all the people in the audience 
turning the leaves of their little book and 
burying their heads in them up to their 
spectacles. At a Greek college play the 
audience don’t look at the stage, they 
look at the little book. 

This is what the three saucy old men 
are saying: 

O how unhappy is this (now stand- 
ing before us) King! 

O fate! with what dark clouds art 
thou about to overwhelm (or perhaps 
to soak) him. 

O what grief is his: and how on the 
one hand shall he for his part escape it ’ 
Oh, woe! Oh, anxiety, Oh, grief, Oh, 
woe! 

In other words, in the Greek play the 
business of the Chorus is to come in and 
tell the audience what a classy spectacle 
it is going to be. Sorrow being the chief 
idea of Greek tragedy, the Chorus have 
to inform the audience that they’re going 
to get it and to get it good. It’s a great 
idea in dramatic construction. It’s just 
as if at the beginning of Hamlet, the 
Chorus stuck their heads over the 
battlements of Elsinore and said, in up- 
to-date English, “Say, look at this 
young man! Isn’t he going to get it in 
the neck. Eh, what? Isn’t he in for 
hard luck: just wait till his father’s 
ghost gets a twist on him.” 

So the Chorus groan and the King 
keeps howling, “‘Aie, aie, aie,” and after 
they’d done it long enough, the three 
Chorus men walk out one behind the 
other like the figures on an Athenian 
frieze, and the King is left alone. 

He speaks (and a foot-note in the book 
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cavs that this speech is one of the finest 
things in Greek tragedy). 

What awful fate hangs over (or ner 
haps overhangs) me this unhappy 
king? 

What sorrow now does the swift- 
moving hand (or perhaps the revolv- 
ing finger) of doom make for me? 

Where shall I turn? Whither shall 
I go? What is going to hit me next? 

What would I not give, even if it 
were my palace itseif, to be let loose 
from this overwhelming anxiety (or 
perhaps this rather unusual situation). 

Beside it, my palace and my crown 
are nothing. 

The King pauses and lifts his two 
hands straight up in the air and cries: 

Oh Zeus, what next? 

And at this juncture the little book 


Says. 
ENTER A HERALD 


and the audience look up from their books 
a minute to see this herald come in. In 
runs the herald. He is young and has no 
heard. He has a tunic and bare legs and 
on his feet are sandals with wings and on 
his head also are wings and he carries a 
wand. The wings on his feet are meant 
to show how fast he could go if he really 
had to—like the bicycle that the tele- 
graph messenger pushes 
along with him. The 
wand means that if he 
needed to he could fly. 
The entrance of this 
Herald causes the only 
interruption from the 
audience that occurs 
during the play. There 
are cries from the gallery 
of “Attaboy! Good 
work, Teddy!” The Her- 
ald is one of the most 
popular members of the 
Ki Fi Omega Society. 
Anybody looking at that 
Herald approves of him. 
He is the best stage effect 
of the lot. In fact, there 
is more “pep” about 





~ 


the Herald than in all the rest put 
together. 

§'e confronts Oroastus and they hold 
a dialogue like this: 

O King. 

O Herald. 

Aie. 

Me, too. 

Woe, woe! King. 

I believe you. 

Things are bad. 

They are indeed. What misfortune 
brings you in this direction? 

A grave one. 

I guess it must be: but tell me that 
my ear may hear it. 

Grievous are my tidings. 

I am sure they are. 

And hard for you to hear. 

The slowness of the Herald in giving 
the bad news to the King is one of the 
striking things in the Greek drama. It is 
only equaled on the modern stage by 
the great detective revealing the mystery 
in the fifth act, or a lawyer explaining the 
terms of the secret will, or the dying 
criminal (shot, deservedly, in a cellar) 
confessing the innocence of the heroine. 
In fact, the Greek Herald was the man 
who started this kind of trouble. He 
was the first original exponent of the idea 
of not telling a good thing in a hurry. 





“AIE, AIE, AIE, AIB!” 
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He speaks again. 

Things are not what they seem. 
Oroastus groans. 

Things which were yesterday are 
to-day not. 

Oroastus LTroans again. All the dia- 
logue has by this time been knocked out 
of him. The Herald realizes that he 
can't get another rise out of him. So he 
gets down to facts. 

Your palace, O King, has on the one 
hand been destroyed by fire and your 
crown, Which in and of itself for the 
most part signified your kingship, has 
on the other hand been stolen. 
Oroastus. Aie, aie, aie, my palace is 

destroyed and my crown is lost. Oh 
whoa, this is grief. 

The Herald: Ut is. Good-by. I have 
other tasks (or perhaps avocations). 

The Herald says this and withdraws, 
and as he goes out, in come the three old 
chorus men again. That was the great 
thing about the Greek tragedy. It never 
stopped. It went right on. In the 
modern play when the Herald. said 
“Good-by,” the curtain would fall on 
Act I. In the moving picture the scene 
would shift and show the palace being 
burned. But the good old Greek tragedy 
went right on like sawing wood. This is 
called the unity of the drama, and so far 
nothing beats it. 

The Chorus, of course, have merely 
come in to have a good time by 
piling up the sorrow and gloating over 
Oroastus. 

They line up and they chant out: 

Oh! look at this—now standing be- 
fore us King (or sometimes rendered 
this ordinary man). 
struck him. 


Sorrow has 


His palace and his crown are 
destroved. 

But Fate is not done with him yet. 

All compelling Fate is getting ready 
another arrow (or, perhaps, is going to 
take another crack at him). 

He has lost his palace. 

But watch out. 

There is more coming. 

And at this the three miserable old 


brutes troop out again. Then the Kiy 
Says: 

Oh, me, alas! My palace is 
and yet a further fate overhangs 
me. What is this hangover? 

For so much indeed have [ hori, 
that to me now it seems that nothing 
further could overwhelm me even jj 
it were the loss of my tender consort 
herself. 

And, just as he says this, 


SUT 


THE HERALD ENTERS 
The King speaks: 
What now? And why have your 
feet brought you back? 
It was evidently a favorite theory of 
the Greek tragedians that a man went 
where his feet took him. This 


Wiis 
part of the general necessity or rigor of 
Fate. 

The Herald says: 
Terrible are the tidings. 
What are they? 
Something awful. 
Tell me what they are. 
How can I? 
Go at it (or perhaps go to it). 
Dark indeed is the news and 


terrible is the certainty. 
What is it? 
How can I say it. It is dark. 
What is the dark stuff that you are 
giving to me? Does it perhaps con- 
cern my consort, the fair-fingered 
Apologee? 
It does. 
How much? 
Very much. 
Tell me then the whole extent of the 
matter, concealing nothing. 
~ will. 
Do. 
With my lips I will say it. 
Do SO, 
The King groans. The Herald knows 
that the time has come to let loose his 
information. He says: 
Listen then, oh King. Your queenl) 
consort, the fair-fingered Apologee, has 
gone to Hades. 


The King. Too bad. 

















THEY ALL LIFT 


The Herald. Gloomy Pluto has carried 
] = Ht. 

The King. This ts deplorable (or per- 
haps reprehensible). 

The Herald. Good-by. 
rvocations. 

The Herald retires, and the King has 
hardly had time to say “‘Aie,”” before the 
Chorus come trailing on again and take 
up their station. They chant out. 

Look at this. 
How’s this for grief? 


I have other 


The royal consort has been carried off 
hy the Gloomy Dis, he of the long ears, 


to his dark home. But sorrow is not yet 


] 
(i ie 


There is a whole lot more coming. 
For such is the fate of Kings. Either 
they have a good time or they don’t. 
With this sentiment the Chorus all troop 
We gather from the little 
hook, even if we didn’t know it already, 
that their last sentiment “either they 

ive a good time or they don’t” is con- 
sidered one of the gems of the Greek 
The commentator that 
this shows us the profundity of the mind 
CXLVI.—No. 


again. 


Drama. says 


876 


99? 





Uv THEIR 





ARMS 


AND MOAN 


think that this 
places him above the lighter work of such 
men as Iambilichus or Euarbilius. Others 
again claim that this “either 
they have a good time or they don’t,” 
shows (internally of course) that the life 
of Diplodocus was not all sorrow. To 
write this, Diplodocus must himself have 
had a good time some of the time. In 
fact, these lines, we are given to under- 
stand, have 
controversies 


of Diplodocus: Some 


passage 


those 


the 


occasioned one of 
which have 
Greek Drama what it is. 

King Oroastus, being 
starts a new fit “Ale, ale, 
aie”’—in fact, just as we expected that 
he would. By this time we have grasped 


made 


now left alone, 
of sorrow. 


the idea of the tragedy, the successive 
blows of sorrow that hit Oroastus one 
after the other. First the Chorus say 
there'll be sorrow. Then Oroastus says, 
“here comes a sorrow,” and then the 
Herald comes in and says get ready now, 
stand by for a new sorrow, and lands it 
at him. There is a beautiful simplicity 
about it that vou never see on the stage 
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to-day. In fact, this is that sublimity, 
that loftiness, that only the Fi Fi Omega 
players can catch. So the King groans. 

Oh, what an absolutely complete 
sorrow this is, this last one! 

Oh Apologee! 

Oh Hades! 

For me, what now is left? My 
palace is destroyed and the fair- 
fingered Apologee has gone to Hades. 
What now is left to me but my old 
dog? 

Old dog that Lam myself on the one 
hand, my old dog on the other hand 
is all. 

This passage “old dog that Iam myself” 
is indicated in the text as one of the high 
spots. In fact, it isa joke. The text says 
so. From where we sit we can see the 
professor of Greek laughing at it. Indeed, 
we could easily prove by looking up the 
large editions of the play that this is a 
joke. The commentators say “the 
bitter jest of Oroastus in calling himself 
an old dog illustrates for us the delicious 
irony of the great tragedian. Certain 
eritics have claimed indeed that the 
passage is corrupt, and that Oroastus 
called himself not an ‘old dog’ but a 
‘hot dog.’ We prefer, however, the 
earlier reading, which seems to us exqui- 
site. Diplodocus undoubtedly felt that 
the weight of sorrow at this point had 
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become more than Oroastus or even {hp 
spectators could bear. By calling hy). 
self an old dog he removes exactly t}a; 
much of it.” 

This contention seems pretty well 
sustained. In fact, anybody accustomed 
to the modern stage will realize that we 
are here at the source of the Alleviatiny 
Joke, introduced at any moment of 
terrible tension. In the modern play 4 
comic character is carried all throug]: the 
piece in order to make these jokes. But 
the Greek Tragedy was nothing if yot 
simple, direct, and honest. The hero hias 
to make his own jokes. 

Still, we are keeping the Herald waiting 
The time is ripe for him to come in again 


ENTER THE HERALD 


In he comes just as before (the Greeks 
didn’t believe in variety), and the King 
at once asks him the usual question 
about his feet. 

“For what purpose, O Herald (he 
inquires), do your feet bring you this 
way again? 

The Herald. A gloomy one. 

Let me have it. 

I will. 

Do. For however dark it is, I, being 
now an old dog (or perhaps a hot dog), 
have no further consolation in life than 
my dog. 
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THE CHORUS MEN WALK OUT LIKE FIGURES ON AN ATHENIAN FRIEZE 
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THE DRAMA 

It is to be noticed that 
Dipl xlocus here uses the 
same joke twice. Anybody 
who deals in humor will 
warmly approve of this. To 
vet the best out of a joke, it 
must be used over and over 
again. In this matter the 
Greeks have nothing on us. 

This time the Herald 
knows that Oroastus can’t 
stand for much more. So 
he says: 

Old dog indeed? Did | 
your lips lead you to say 
old dog? 

They did indeed. ] 

Are you perhaps under 
the impression, O King, 
that you still have an 
old dog? 

Such is my impression. 

In that case you never 
made a bigger mistake in 
your life. 

Let me know it and if indeed I have 
made a mistake, let me hear it. 

Hear it then. Your old dog is gone 


“FOR WH 


to Hades. Good-by. I have other 
avocations. 
The Herald leaves and the King 


breaks out into lamentations. 

Aie, aie (he says), my consort the 
fair-fingered Apologee and my old dog 
are in Hades. Why am I still left in 
the upper air (or perhaps up in the 
air)? Oh Whoa! 

The King lifts his hands up in sorrow 
and a note in the book says, “King 
Oroastus has now had nearly enough.” 
To this we quite agree. One might say, 
in fact, he had had plenty. 

But the Chorus are not done with him 
yet. On they come with the remorse- 
lessness of the Greek Drama. 

They line up. 

Look then at this-standing-before- 
us King. What a load he has. But 
worse is yet coming. 

Keep your seats and watch him. 

They go out in their usual undisturbed 
way, and Oroastus says: 


AS I SEE IT 


ie AS 
e 


AT PURPOSE DO 


THIS WAY 


YOUR FEET 
AGAIN?”’ 


BRING YOU 


Oh, what a last final installment (or 
hang-over) of bitter grief is now mine! 
What now is left? Now that every- 
thing has gone to Hades, of what use 
is life itself? Oh, day! Oh, sunshine! 
Oh, light! Let me withdraw myself, I 
before my time, to my tomb, to my 
mausoleum which I have had made 
by the skilled hands of artificers, and 
there let me join hands with Death. 
Oroastus has hardly said this when the 

Herald comes back. By this time every- 
body guesses the news that he brings. 
Under the circumstances not even a 
Greek Herald could string it out. The 
thing is too obvious. 

The King says—well there is no need 
to write it again—the Herald’s feet, that 
same stuff, but what he really means is, 
are you back again, and the Herald says, 
“Yes.” This is the first plain answer 
that the Herald has given all through 
the play. 

Then Oroastus says: 

Is it dark stuff again? 

And the Herald says: 

The darkest. 
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At which the King gives a groan and 
says: 

Then let me not hear it, for already 
to me thinking over pretty well every- 
thing the matter seems more or less 
what you would call played out (or 
possibly worked to death). It is now 
in my mind hearing nothing further to 
retire to the mausoleum which I have 
long since caused to be built by skilled 
artificers, and there lying down upon 
the stone to clasp the hand of Death. 
The Herald: You can't. 

The King: Why not? What is which? 

For your words convey nothing. Tell 

me what it is. 

The Herald: 1 will. 

The King: Do. 

The Herald: All right. Get ready for 
something pretty tough. Are you all set? 

The King: Lam. 

The Herald: Know then that your 

mausoleum no longer is. It was 

broken into by burglars and is unfit 

to use. Good-by. I have other avo- 

cations. 

Oroastus. Aie, aie, aie... . 

And in come the Chorus. 

Then they line up for a last crack at 
Oroastus. 

Look at him! 

Isn’t he the unlucky bean (or per- 
haps turnip) ? 

Did you ever hear of worse luck 
than his? 

Can you beat it? 


But such is life, Oroastus, and it js y 
necessity of the Gods that even Dea) 
is withheld from the sorrowful. je. 
aie, aie. 

And with that the play gives every 
symptom of being over. The white 
sheet that acts as the curtain glides dow) 
and there is quite a burst of applause jy 
the audience. The actors line up on the 
stage and all the Fi Fi Omega crowd jy 
the gallery call out “Attaboy, Oroastus! 
Good work, Teddy!” 

After which the audience doesy’t 
break up as an ordinary theater audience 
does, but coagulates itself into little 
knots and groups. It knows that 
presently coffee and sandwiches are 
going to be passed around and the Greek 
Professor will stand in the middle of ay 
admiring group while he explains to 
them that Oroastus is under the com- 
pulsion of ANANGKE. 

But for us no cake nor coffee. Let us 
get back to the Jefferson Hotel Gril! 
Room while the supper is still on, and 
while we can still get places for the 
midnight vaudeville show with the 
Dances of the Susquehanna Sextette aid 
the Blackfaced comedian with the saxo- 
phone. This Greek stuff is sublime, we 
admit, and it is lofty, we know it; and 
it has a dignity that the Susquehanna 
Sextette has not. 

But after seeing Greek Tragedy once, 
we know our level. And henceforth we 
mean to stick to it. 
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South, for Blue Water 


No. 2—By Way of Gibraltar 


BY ARTHUR STURGES HILDEBRAND 


HERE is a tavern beside the harbor 

in Penzance in Cornwall which seems 
specially selected, of all taverns in the 
world, as an inspiration for romantic 
tales and a starting point for high ad- 
ventures. We had been so fortunate as 
to discover it, but we saved it for one 
important day. Bill Sisson arrived from 
Paris to join the cruise; we went inside, 
and ordered ale. We tried to talk of 
winds and Sailing Directions and ships’ 
stores and the chances of gales, but the 
Inn itself simply would not let us be 
practical. There is a crest on the glasses: 
the name of the Inn in a circle, with a 
ship in the center. There are no such 
inns. 

It faces the water, and there is a bay 
window, just large enough to hold a 
table and three chairs, which looks out 
over Mount’s Bay across a_ pebbled 
There are neat curtains at the 
windows, and the panes are very bright 
and clean. In the gray granite lintel 
above the door, which is so low that a 
tall man must stoop to enter it, is cut 
the date 1717"; the roof sags with the 
weight of the years. 

The sitting-room floor is worn hollow 
around the knots in the planks; the 
beams in the ceiling are black with 
smoke, because a southwest wind, which 
is from the sea, sends draughts down the 
chimney. For two hundred years mar- 
iners have sat in the bay window, with 
their glasses on the shining table before 
them, telling long yarns of voyages and 
ships and intricate escapes, of stupid ac- 
cidents that turn to adventures in the 
telling, of living gales of wind. 

We sat there—and we talked of all 
the adventures that must have had their 
beginnings at such an inn. 


beach. 


At such an inn the smugglers were 
caught; before that door the magistrate 
and his men went galloping down the 
frozen road in the moonlight. It was at 
such an inn that the highwayman rapped 
with the butt of his pistol on the window- 
shutters. The lovely lady was carried 
across just such a pebbled beach and put 
in the waiting boat that red dawn when 
so much happened under the beech trees 
behind the church. 

The ‘Admiral Benbow,” where Billy 
Bones died, was such an inn; Pew and 
his gang turned the place upside down, 
looking for Flint’s Fist. It was at such 
an inn that the Squire stopped, in 
Bristol, while the Hispaniola was fitting 
out for her voyage. We remembered 
how he came to the door to meet Jim 
Hawkins and Tom Redruth. 

“Bravo!” cried the Squire. “The 
ship’s company complete; the Doctor 
came last night from London.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Jim, “when do we 
sail?” 

“Sail?” cried the Squire. 
to-morrow!” 

Now this was on Saturday, the third 
of September. 

On Sunday we sailed. 

As we cast off our lines and hauled out 
of the dock, the sun was coming up, very 
hot, over the top of Godolphin Hill. It 
was a tranquil morning; the bay was 

alm, and the water shone like polished 
copper, but there was a ripple on the 
surface of the water at the foot of St. 
Michael’s Mount that promised a north- 
east wind. We had hoped for this; it 
was just what we wanted. We made 
sail as we dropped down the bay, and 
by the time Wolf Rock was abeam the 
breeze was blowing merrily. There never 


“We sail 
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was such luck; the glass was high and 
steady, after a week of fluctuation, the 
sky settled and serene, and we kept the 
northeaster astern of us for a week. 

The coast behind us glimmered and 
gleamed in the sunlight like gold. The 
sound of the church bells grew faint. In 
three hours the last of Cornwall, the last 
of England, had faded out of sight astern, 
and we were at sea. The course was 
south, thirty-seven west, across the Bay 
of Biscay, for Cape Finisterre, the north- 
west corner of Spain. To Cape St. 
Vincent the distance was seven hundred 
miles—St. Vincent, of which it is said 
“beyond this cape lies Summer.” We 
set everything we had and let her go. 

Our thoughts were dominated solely 
by the progress of the ship through the 
water; we were making a passage. But 
in addition to that, we were immediately 
surrounded by a manner of life, and we 
constantly felt ourselves within it, in all 
the naturalness of necessity. We were 
not merely men who were passing through 
the country—we were inhabitants. The 
sea is big and lonely, brutally indifferent, 
utterly unexcited—but it is not unin- 
habited. There is always someone out 
there. 

A ship’s topsails cut the horizon 
ahead. At ten miles’ distance Ball pro- 
nounced her to be Norwegian, and so it 
turned out; a big bark, on the opposite 
course to us, close hauled on the star- 
board tack, reaching up across the en- 
trance to the Channel for Land’s End. 
We passed close to her, being on the 
same road. She towered up, seeming to 
fill half the sky with that tremendous 
rig of hers; we could hear the water 
swishing in her wake, and the faint 
booming of her upper canvas, just lift- 
ing in the wind. Three sailors in the 
waist, under the gray arch of the big 
mainsail, and the man at the wheel 
stared at us as we passed; perhaps they 
talked of “that little yawl”—in Nor- 
wegian—at supper that night, saying 
that we had found the best of all pos- 
sible ways to go to sea. We spoke often 
of her; there is a certain impression of 


capability, a noble sort of assurance. 
about a big ship that a small one cay 
never attain. 

There was no lack of company in the 
bay. Sailing vessels especially, taking 
advantage of the good weather—thoug), 
they would have been there just the 
same, though unseen, even in a gale 
(for where else could they be?), were 
especially plentiful, and not a day 
passed without some. We saw tall 
square-riggers, under the stars. 
Ball, who had passed his life in such 
ships, grew reminiscent and sentimental, 
and told long yarns of voyages, like « 
man who finds his youth given back to 
him. And as we proceeded south the 
steamers came in increasing numbers 
some hull down on the horizon, with 
only their masts and funnels showing, 
some so close that we could see the faces 
of the men. 

We could not be entirely trustful of 
the weather, for all the sky was so serene, 
and the wind held so true and steady. 
We tapped the barometer whenever we 
passed it, and kept a watchful eye on 
the behavior of the clouds, for when the 
wind should shift, and how we ought to 
steer to take advantage of it, was our 
chief concern. Because this was the 
Bay of Biscay. 

A gale, if it came, would probably 
strike us from the northwest, or, more 
doubtfully, but worse, if it happened, 
from the southwest. In either case, we 
must get out to the westward as fast and 
as far as the wind and the sea would let 
us, to keep away from the land, for, to 
put it no more elaborately, it is often 
rough in the Bay of Biscay, and often 
the wind blows very hard. The north- 
west corner of Spain has a reputation 
The coast is bold and rocky, many of the 
lights are weak, placed so high on the 
cliffs that it is impossible to see them in 
thick weather, and the currents run like 
demons. In the center of the Biscay 


chart there is a note to that effect, 
headed “Caution” in large letters; if a 
ship falls in with the land at night, or 
in fog, with a gale howling, she may call 
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herself foolish, but there is little else 
that she can do. There are harbors, but 
vou couldn’t find them to save your life, 
and they are of no use if it blows too 
hard to carry sail, or if the sea is too big 
to run before it. 

If it should come on to blow from the 
east, which was not likely at this season, 
but always possible, then we should have 
to reverse the instructions, and stand up 
into the bay, because when we arrived 
at the corner we should need a lee, and 
the closer we were to the cliffs the better. 
If no gale came at all, then seven west 
was far enough, and we were best off 
where we were. 

But nothing happened. We had an 
easy following sea, a steady wind on the 
port quarter, and during the whole pas- 
sage, day and night, we never even had 
the skylights closed. 

However, there was no way of know- 
ing this in advance. Every night, after 
dinner, we took in the spinnaker and the 
hig club topsail, because we could not 
make it seem prudent, considering the 
circumstances, to carry everything. On 
the third night out from Penzance, 
though, we did carry everything, and 
during that twenty-four hours we made 
a hundred and thirty-two miles. When 
I came on deck at midnight we were run- 
ning seven knots, rolling deeply, so that 
the boom trailed in the wave-tops with 
a spout of faintly phosphorescent spray; 
the sails were steady and quict, every 
rope was taut, and the Caltha’s long thin 
how was cutting the water with a steady 
roar. 

The port light, shining into the hollow 
of the spinnaker, made the sail glow 
ruby red; to starboard, under the boom, 
I could see the faint spectral green of 
the starboard light on the tumbling 
bow wave. We had a riding lantern 
lashed in the mizzen rigging, with a 
shield of tin on the forward side of it, 
and it lighted the quarterdeck. The 
dew had tightened the boat cover, and 
I drummed on it. Before me as I 
steered was the compass card, the most 
important point in the world, a yellow 
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disk, floating in space. Beyond the ship 
was blue deep darkness; the sea was the 
color of the sky, and there was no 
horizon. 

At two-thirty I was relieved, and went 
below. After the endless waves and the 
rush of the wind through space it was 
pleasant to stand for a moment in the 
saloon doorway and feel the security of 
the four protecting walls. The lamp- 
light filled the room and glinted cheer- 
fully on the panels. The swing table, 
with its brown cloth, dizzily balanced 
the chart and the Light List that lay 
upon it. The yellow oilskin coats were 
heaped in a corner of the sofa. After the 
chirp of blocks, far up in the dark, and 
the gnawing noise of the water beside 
the ship, the ticking of the saloon clock 
was a small, comforting, domestic sound. 

In the cabin, the dim starlight, re- 
flected from the mainsail, shone down 
through the skylight, showing the backs 
of the books in the shelves and the white 
pillows in the berths. It seemed very 
strange that there should be a bed here, 
in the very center of the sea, a warm 
bed, with a mile of cold sea water under 
it. The noise of the wind outside was 
like a faint memory of things that hap- 
pened long ago, and could not happen 
now. 

On the morning of the fourth day we 
saw awhale. He blew first at a distance, 
in the classic position of ‘Weather bow!” 
and later came close to look at us. He 
rolled his little eye out of the water; he 
seemed utterly unconscious of his own 
unimportance. We brought a rifle on 
deck and fired at him; the bullet struck 
the water near him; he left, and did not 
come back. 

There is always something miracu- 
lous about a landfall. That a man 
should be able to find his way across the 
“trackless ocean’’—about which one 
hears so much—when his guides are the 
Magnetic Pole, the Observatory at 
Greenwich, a pair of printed books, and 
the sun in the sky—all of which are fan- 
tastically remote from his immediate 
question—is nothing less than magical. 
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At the noon observation of the fourth 
day | marked our position on the chart 
with an arrogant cross. ‘Here we are,” 
I said, trying to make it sound probable. 
“And Finisterre lies east southeast of us, 
distant twenty-six miles.” Now there 
was nothing in sight to the east south- 
east, or anywhere else. And the only 
navigating I had ever done, before this, 
wasina book. We looked at one another, 
and went trooping solemnly up on deck, 
where Ball was steering. 

“Put her east southeast,” said Pat. 

“East southeast, sir,” Ball said, sand 
hauled the tiller over. 

This was at noon. At twenty minutes 
before two we made out a luminous 
cloud on the horizon ahead, and an hour 
later we saw the sun shining on a high 
red cliff. This was the northwest corner 
of Spain. It seemed incredible. Yet 
there it was. 

None of us had ever seen Spain before, 
excepting Ball, who had been every- 
where. But it looked exactly as we 
thought it should look: bare mountains, 
brown and dry, with jagged crests, rising 
up out of the sea; there was white surf 
at their feet, and lonely white houses 
clinging to their sides. We passed a 
fisherman—a long, lean, double-ended 
boat, carrying an enormous lateen sail 
set on a yard that bent like a whip. 
Ball cried, “ Buenos dias, sefior!”’ as she 
went swooping past, and the man at the 
tiller raised his arm and shouted some- 
thing in reply. There could no longer 
be any doubt of it. 

During the night the breeze dropped, 
as it so often does near the land, and the 
sun rose out of a thick white fog. Act- 
ing on an assumption, we headed in 
toward the coast and fanned slowly 
along. Luck was with us again, for we 
hit the harbor of Leixoes end on, and 
sailed into the entrance, where the pilot 
came out to meet us, without touching 
a rope. 

Portugal was ours; we had discovered 
it. The first person we saw—after the 
pilot and the health officer had left us 
was a very sleepy Republican soldier in 


a sentry-box on the quay. He was ho) 
and desperately bored with life, ayq 
though he would have liked, plainly, ty 
honor us with a gesture of salute or of 
defiance, he remembered—we saw hi) 
the weight of his rifle, and remained 
immovable. 

Indeed, everything in’ Portugal! 
beautifully Portuguese. 

Leixoes is an odd, anomalous place 
It seems a mere village, a loose colle 
tion of huts, yet some of the buildings 
are well built and neatly kept; althoug) 
the harbor, which is entirely artificial, 
has been built at enormous expense, yet 
the streets are half finished, littered wit} 
refuse, and ankle deep in dust, so that 
the place seems stricken with an ancient 
curse of poverty. It faces the sea in « 
flinty, desperate manner, as_ though 
there were danger at its back. 

The houses are white or pale yellow or 
salmon color, plastered or faced with 
tiles in patterns like oilcloth; the roofs 
are deep russet red; the sky above is 
blue—a deep, aching, inevitable blue 
The women who sell fruit or pass by 
carrying great balanced loads on their 
heads are festooned in rags and gay 
scarves; the swarming children wear 
one simple garment each and stare out 
through their tangled hair with great 
dark white-pupiled eyes. The shops are 
dingy and barren, the goods for sale 
heaped on rude counters or piled against 
the walls or hung beside the doors with 
no attempt to make them look salable, 
so that one never knows whether he is 
in a shop or a private storeroom. The 
windows of most of the houses wer 
tightly shuttered against the heat, and 
the doorways were draped with heavy 
curtains. 

Along the shore on the way to Oport: 
we passed many villas, spotless and 
crudely new—heroines of moving pic- 
tures, with flowers in their teeth, seemed 
moving about under the deep shadows 
of the palm trees, and the villains of the 
plots, “faultlessly attired,” though some- 
what frayed, and with a self-conscious 
air of grandeur, tiptoed across the 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND SCHOONER 


vel path and through the tall iron 


What else could Portugal be like? 

fhe principal Square in Oporto is 
paved with black and white stones, set 
which 
es a horrible dizzy feeling of earth- 
In Lisbon, too, the main Plaza 
this 
manner, though Iam happy to be able 
to report that it has been altered now. 
There is a quaint air of facetiousness 


in a pattern of waving lines, 


) 
Quakes. 


is treated in same outrageous 


thout this, as if the designer felt him- 
self clever. 

Indeed, we were disappointed in Lis- 
hon. [tis planned in the grand manner, 
and there is a deal of charm in 
many of the details, but there is a cer- 
tain feeling of failure about it. It seems 
as if the city had felt an obligation to be 
a “European Capital,” and had missed 
the essential principle. It is like a grop- 
ing imitation of something French. In 
Spain, there is nothing like this; Spain 
is Oriental, exotic, eternally unchanging; 
hut Portugal seemed obstinately deter- 
mined to conform. 

It was the twentieth of September 
when we left Lisbon, and we were con- 

inced that the equinox would have some 
special weather put aside for us. In- 
deed, one glance at the eastern sky was 
enough to convince even the most care- 
iree prophet that the weather would 
never be good again. 

\ tremendous mass of black cloud 

Vor. CXLVI.—No 


great 
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THE COAST OF PORTUGAL 


came rolling down over the mountains 
and buried the Tagus valley. We could 
see the gray curtain of smoky rain sweep 
over the country, hiding everything. We 
rove off the reef-tackle as we watched it, 
and rearranged the contents of the sail- 
room so that the storm jib should be con- 
veniently to hand, for the Portuguese 
coast is an evil one, and there are only 
two harbors in its whole extent, both of 
which were behind us, and to windward. 

It happened that the wind of this 
storm did not come near us; but in Lis- 
bon houses were wrecked and trolley cars! 
derailed, and many persons lost’ their 
lives by being swept into the sewers by 
the floods. It is easy to imagine what 
would have happened to us if we had 
been caught in that raging swollen river 
among the big ships, with the reckless 
current sweeping down onto the outer 
shoals. 

St. Vincent was the next corner. It 
would close a door behind us and lock 
up winter on the other side; we looked 
for some splendid change in the aspect 
of the world. 

As we drew near to it the signs of 
summer welcomed us. At one o'clock 
in the morning the light on the cape was 
close aboard; the raw northeaster that 
had been blowing dropped to a gentle 
offshore breeze, bringing the scent of the 
pine woods with it; the sea went down, 
the clouds vanished, and the sun rose, 
clear brilliant yellow, out of Cadiz Bay. 
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The equinox had provided a surprise 
for us. For three days we were be- 
calmed. One afternoon I read an old 
letter on deck, and threw it overboard 
when I had finished; the following morn- 
ing, after breakfast, the torn pieces of 
paper were floating under the stern. We 
lay breathless and motionless—for three 
days. The sun came up and crossed 
over and went down, and there we 
floated. Whales came and played about 
us day and night, and dolphins. With 
the current we drifted slowly eastward, 
sighting the sand hills of Cape St. Mary 
and the lights of Cadiz. On the fourth 
day, off Cadiz, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, the breeze came. 

The ropes shook, the blocks rattled 
and thumped the deck, the water began 
to talk beside the ship, the sails left off 
their idiotic clamor and went quietly to 
work. We heeled over and moved 
ahead. After three days of calm and 
baking sunlight and glassy water as blue 
as the sky, so that the ship seemed to be 
suspended in the midst of it, it was a 
strange sensation to be underway again 

unreal, and rather unpleasantly excit- 
ing. We took a new interest in life; we 


began to count time again; we | 
ahead for Trafalgar as if it were the oy|y 
cape we had ever hoped to pass. 

With a perversity that seemed 1 
natural, the wind hauled ahead as 
as we entered the Straits, and we |eat 
through, taking all night to do it. Aj 
dawn we came about under Ape’s [fil], 
which is the southern Pillar of Hercules. 
and reached across into Algeciras Bay 
The sun came up behind the Rock. | 
reared up into the sky, its summit 
wrapped in cloud. Enormous, rising wy, 
the sky all bright behind it . Cer: 
tainly the most stirring sight to see, and 
the Straits, the most thrilling place to 
sail through, anywhere in the world. In 
the town, as we sailed up to the anchor- 
age, we could see the smoke rising from 
the chimneys where people were getting 
breakfast. 

We felt at home in Gibraltar. The 
Gateway to the Mediterranean was our 
first great objective, and we had attained 
it; we settled back for a time to enjoy 
it, for though Gibraltar sits on the 
threshold of the ancient world, it is 
much more than a stopping-off place. I 
is an Outpost of Empire, a fortress, « 











THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, TOWERING 


UP, ITS SUMMIT WRAPPED IN MIST 























THE AVENUE OF PALMS ALONG 


meets West—and a 
delightful, affectionate little town with 
streets and houses such as one creates 


hazar where East 


home and dreams of 
and friendly places on the 
side of the world. It is the 
sort of place that makes one plan to 


when one sits at 
far-away 


other 


live in it. One leaves it with reluc- 
tance; were it not for that inevitable 
conviction that one must come back 


wain, it would not be possible to leave 
it at all. 

We slipped out one evening about ten 
lays after our arrival, and lay all night 
hecalmed off Europa Point, under the 
cliffs. We were bound for Palma, in the 
Balearic Isles. We counted Palma our 
Kk! Dorado, since we knew nothing of it, 
and had always wanted to go there and 
see—but there are long miles of blue 
water between Europa Point and El 
Dorado. We had surveyed this distance 
on the chart, walking it off with a pair 
of dividers set at an average day’s run; 
i dreary length of coast, we thought it, 
mely and hard and a million miles long, 
fit to discourage a full-powered steamer, 


} 


THE W 


ATERFRONT AT MALAGA 


to say nothing of a little vessel under 
sail. But the last cape of winter was 
already far behind us, and we were in 
the season of prevailing westerly winds; 
we made allowances for bad luck, and 
permitted ourselves a week. 

Now that night off Europa Point was 
the night of the sixth of October; we 


reached the Balearic Isles, in a_ hail 
storm, early in the morning of the 


twenty-second of November. 

This is how it happened. That night, 
there was a heavy sea rolling in from the 
southeast 
of wind. 


rolling in ahead of a breeze 
It reached us at dawn, blow- 
ing hard and gusty, with cold rain 
squalls out of a sky like lead; the seas 
were steep and short, and we were close- 
hauled. We slammed into it, pitching, 
soaking the bowsprit in it, smashing it 
out under our long counter, making no 
better than three knots. After thirty 
hours we had had enough, and eased 
sheets to run into Malaga. We stayed 
there for two weeks—partly to visit 
Granada and to see a bull fight, partly 
to wait for a change in the weather, for 
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during all that time the wind blew from 
the east, or did not blow at all. 

It was during one of the periods of 
calm that we set out we drifted 
for twenty hours, and when the wind 
came, it came from the east, very light at 
first, so that we were half a day in get- 
ting back to our starting point off Ma- 
laga, and then blowing harder and harder, 
bringing with it the same chill rain and 
We fought it for 
«a hundred miles, jumping and yanking 


aval; 


the same mean sea. 
and slicing into it. This brought us to 
Almeria, where we found all one side of 
the harbor crowded with sailing vessels, 
a dozen of them, moored all in line along 
the quay, as close as they could lie, wait- 
ing for that prevailing westerly that is 
promised in the books and guaranteed 
hy all experienc e. 

The fleet left all on the same morning, 
but as soon as we were well around the 
corner, off the Vesa de Roldan, the W ind 
veered into the east 
We 
thirty miles to spend a night of howling 


winter weather hove-to under the lee of 


again, and blew like 


ten men. were forced to run back 
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Cape de Gata. There were others 

the cape that night; we could s 
winking red and green sidelights « 
ranged in and clawed back and 
along the beach to wait for day 
When we came back into harbor at 

rise it was to moor among old frie: 
except that the little schooner nm 
the one with the chickens on her 
quarterdeck and the pig-pen on her 
hatch—was blown offshore, and didn’t 
get back to Almeria at all. 

On the second try we made Cartagena 
another hundred miles along our road, 
and the wind did not shift against 
until we were actually at the entrance 
of the harbor. Ball had left us at 
Gibraltar—or, to be more nearly truth- 
ful, we had left him—and we had been 
for three weeks with no one before the 
mast; but at Cartagena we found Mo- 
desto, a good man, with a taste for ad- 
venturing, who staved with us for more 
than a year. 


Cadiz 





However, he did not, as 
we had hoped, demonstrate himself an 
adequate mascot. 

It was only rarely and at short inter- 
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EVERY CITY IN SPAIN HAS A 


vals that the wind allowed us respite. 
We were seeing southern Spain, of 
course, which we should not have done 
if the weather had favored us, but we 
were on the road to El Dorado, and we 
could not but be irritated at delay. We 
heat into Alicante, and drifted out again. 
Once we sailed from a west wind directly 
into an easterly, without the slightest 
pause or warning; a fishing boat ahead, 
reaching up in the opposite direction, 
held her breeze until she was abeam; 
then she boomed out and ran before it, 
and we, sailing into the water she had 
left, hauled sheets and beat. We took 
shelter in Morayra anchorage, under 
Cape San Antonio, and lay for four mor- 
tal days in that desperate cove, with the 
wind screaming at us down a demon val- 
lev. And from Denia, to which we ran 
back after we had actually come in sight 
of the hills of Iviza, the nearest of the 
Balearic Isles, we made three separate 
starts. 


There was always something. Once 


MOORISH 


CASTLE ON ITS HILL 


we ran into a northerly gale, but did not 
know it until we were in it, since, though 
it was blowing when we left the harbor, 
it was blowing from the westward near 
Once 
we listened to the local pilot when he 
told us that if we went out while such a 


the land, and was no gale at all. 


sea was running we never could get back; 
once we did not listen to him, and went 
out—and came back. And on the last 
try we left at midnight in a fine brave 
westerly that dropped dead at sunrise 
and came up again from the east. 

We sighted Iviza again, and stood 
down near the coast so as to have a lee 
available in case we should need it, for 
we were determined not to run back to 
Denia, even if we should be blown out 
of the water. This is the sort of deter- 
mination that got the Flying Dutchman 
into trouble. At nightfall the sky on 
every side was white with constant light- 
ning. It was plain to see that we were 
to be subjected to the Burden of 
Thunderstorms. 























THE NARROW 


STREETS ARE 


The first of them reared up over the 
horizon in the east, split into two parts, 
and passed away to the north, leaving a 
portion of it hanging in the northeast. 
\ storm then appeared in the south. 
Then it rained. The storm which had 
passed blew back overhead again, shut- 
ting out all heaven, raining in streams, 
in sheets—raining solid. 

The two storms met above us, one 
from the south, one from the northeast. 
It rained again, soaking, roaring, cover- 
ing the water with a film of cobwebby 
white. We sat hunched up in it like wet 
And all 


this time the wind held steady in the 


birds, waiting for it to pass. 





CHECQUERED WITH SHADOWS 


east, blowing as gently as a summer 
breeze. 

The storm from the north came into 
action, rolling up over us, burying us in 
thick rain. Some sharp zigzags of light- 
ning fell into the sea near us, with soul- 
shaking crashes. Then it hailed. We 
stood by the main halliards, ready to 
lower away when the wind should come; 
the hailstones were as big as marbles; | 
picked one up and put it in my mouth, 
to feel the size of it. They drummed on 
our hats and on our shoulders, and 
bounced on the deck like rubber. They 


struck the water cask and went leaping 
ridiculously up into the air again. They 
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were as hard as glass, and they cut 
vhere they struck. 
When the wind came, it came with a 


sli that made the rigging whistle. We 

he mainsail in, the water running 
ir arms in streams as we reached up 
at the sodden cloth. It blew 
hard for only a few minutes, and then 
settled into a tolerable breeze, though it 
ved its direction constantly, and 


to drag 


The air was 
We could:see 


there was nothing to see ex- 


Chen it hailed harder. 
filled with the crash of it. 
nothing 
cept the anchor light in the rigging, and 
we could not raise our heads to look at 
that. The binnacle lamp was out— 


drowned. The sea, even close to the 


rail, even during the flashes, was in- 
visible. ‘The hailstones roared on the 


hoat cover and jumped up again, strik- 
ing our faces under the brims of our hats. 

This lasted for perhaps half an hour, 
though all sense of time had left us. 
When it ended we started a fire in the 
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binnacle and put her on her course again, 
under easy sail. We picked up a light 
ahead—Dragonera, on the 
point of Mallorca. It was barely twenty 


southwest 


miles away. If we could make that 
point before the east wind came 
We set the mainsail and. sailed her 
for it. 

We made it. At sunrise we were 


three miles beyond it. When the east- 
erly began to blow, striking down over 
the high hills, we were off the entrance 
to the little harbor of Andraix, and we 
ran in. We worked the ship through a 
narrow the break- 
waters and anchored in the center of the 
harbor just as another hail storm came 
tearing in from seaward. 

On the following day we were sub- 
jected to the Trial by Calm: we were 
seventeen hours in making eighteen 
miles. But at the end of it we were at 
Palma—Palma de Mallorca, in the Bale- 
aric Isles. We were eighty days from 
Penzance, but we were in El Dorado. 


opening between 


(To be concluded) 


The Struggle 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


HE fever stirred and the world grew calm, 
I was washed in waves of a warm content, 
And voices blurred their lugubrious psalm, 
And there was a cry I tried to resent. 


The fever fell as the voices died; 
The singing pulses at last were dumb; 
And an angel came and stood at my side: 


“You are healed,” he said, “you may rise and come.” 


The fever returned as I strove to rise, 

For I found I was chained; I was bound to the bed. 
He aided me, urged me. Then, in surprise, 

‘There is someone holding you back,” he said. 


The fever grew; we were torn with the strife, 
And spent and baffled he muttered, at last, 


‘ 


‘She has beaten my strength, for her hold on your life 
Was greater than mine” 


. . And the fever passed. 








Lovers’ 


Meeting 


BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


NEORGE HARLEIGH and Rose 

X Devenish were both past their 
first youth when they met; both, too, 
happy, even absorbed in their work, 
and unwilling to admit troublesome 
distractions. But moderns, intellectuals 
and individualists though they were, 
love was eventually too much for them. 

“Oh —well —” said Rose, surrender- 
ing at last to love; and her alive, 
changeful eyes shed tenderness and 
teasing upon George. “It can’t, I 
suppose, be helped!” She laid down 
her paintbrush with an air of finality. 

“Dearest!” he thanked her. Then 
he reverted immediately to lightness. 
“But why this close-up? Or do I mean 
He held the paintbrush 
before her eyes. “You'll still paint 
after we're married, you know.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged.  “* And 
you'll still lecture and write. But it 
won't be quite the same, George, will it? 
Specially for me. However, down on 
our knees and thank heaven fasting 
that we're not geniuses, anyhow. So 


fade-away ?” 


we may survive the collision of matri- 
mony, don’t vou think? By the way, 
though, you'll have to give me time be- 
fore the collision to finish these ‘Omar’ 
drawings. Edition de luxe—did T tell 
vou? Even if I have fallen in love with 
you and am not a genius, they’re the 
chance of my life. And oh, George, but 
I'm doing them nicely!” 

“T know. Peacock. How much?” 

“How much what? Money?” 

“No. Time.” 

“Oh! Six—eight months, perhaps.” 

“oi.” 

“Well. Yes. All right.” She rue- 
fully langhed. “To think that I should 
live to know this married feeling!” 


“ve got to live to know it, 
haven't 1?” 

“So you have, poor darling! — \\; 
must just try to bear each other 
then, till it’s all over, mustn't 
How long, George, does it take to 
it over? A year, don’t they say? After 
that you settle down, abandon hope and 
acquire resignation, don’t you?” 


It was all very well—it was, indeed 
delicious—to toss the ball of love and 
catch it, like this, in the cup of laughter; 
but there came a moment when that ha! 
(released, as it were, rudely unawares 
caught one of them—caught, in fact, 
George and, with all the force of thy 
truth that weighted it, stunned him. 

It was four months after the day 
Rose’s studio when she had finally 
capitulated to love; and they had fallen 
into a regular habit of meeting in 
London on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. Less, they were agreed, 
was unthinkable; more—considering 
the date of their marriage and the 
amount of work to which, before it, 
each of thetn was pledged—inadvisable 
to the point of professional suicide. 

So Rose was accustomed to come up 
from Hertfordshire where she shared a 
studio with her friend, June Tydd; and 
George was accustomed to meet her 
under the clock at St. Pancras. After 
that they went to a theater or a concert, 
or did the sort of desultory sight-seeing 
that Rose blithely designated “poking 
round,” or went simply to George's 
pleasant flat in Gray’s Inn Square for 
talk and tea, and later to a restaurant 
for dinner. All and any of it thorough] 
congenial, and they both enjoyed those 
afternoons and evenings very much. 
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LOVERS’ MEETING 


On this particular Wednesday George 
was. as usual, more than punctual. As 
ysual, he strained his neck to breaking- 
point in order to see the time by the clock 
as usual, he set his 
watch by the clock when seen; as usual, 
he paced up and down, observing the 
travel and (more espe- 
cially) of travelers, and waiting for the 
1.57 to steam in. 

It steamed, and his eyes searched the 
advancing passengers confidently for 
the eager figure, radiating charm, that 
was Rose. 

The figure was not there. For the first 
time in four months it was not there. 

And, as he realized that, a curious 
a very curious feeling—invaded 
the remoter nerves of George’s being. 
It was so curious that it scared him; 
and, being scared, and being at the same 
time mentally very “nippy,” so to 
speak, he just managed to skip out of 
the way of that feeling before it surged 
all over his consciousness and drowned 
him. It was like escaping, by the 
merest fraction of a second, the onrush 
of a tidal wave. 

However, the great thing was that he 
had escaped. He had escaped and had 
got himself attached like a limpet to 
the rock of a definite thought—the 
perfectly legitimate and desirable thought 
that Rose, having missed the 1.57, would 
turn up by the 2.18, and that it was 
hoth his duty and his pleasure to wait 
another sixteen minutes for it and her. 

He did his duty and his pleasure with 
a stubborn concentration on both, 
aware that if he could only succeed 
in passing those sixteen minutes in a 
thoroughly limpetlike absorption with 
the thought in hand, he would be safe: 
upon the arrival of Rose he would be 
hlessedly safe. 

But when the 2.13, in its turn, had 
steamed in, disgorged its passengers and 
conspicuously failed to disgorge Rose, 
his capacity for limpethood suddenly 
deserted him. He slipped, exhausted, 
off his rock and was instantly carried by 
the tidal wave to destruction. For the 
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above his head; 
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thought that he had been tirelessly com- 
bating during all those minutes was that 
he was glad Rose had not come. 

It was, of course, an 
thought—and yet 
tainly conceived it. 


inconceivable 
he had quite cer- 

His effort to make 
of these two incomprehensibles one 
moderately reasonable comprehensible 
caused him to sway a little in his walk 
as he began to descend the steps leading 
from the station to the road, so that a 
lady ascending them looked at him with 
marked suspicion, and put between him 
and her the utmost distance permitted 
by the staircase. 

George, however, was far beyond the 
point at which the baseless fabric of a 
strange lady’s suspicion could abash 
him. He noted it, certainly, but with 
the brazen hardihood of despair. For if 
this thing were true—if Rose’s single 
defection while he was still only engaged 
to her, only seeing her twice a week, 
could become a matter for self-congratu- 
lation—what in thunder had he to do 
with marrying her? He fled from his 
panic at such a rate that at the foot of 
the staircase he was almost run over by 
a tram. 

That sobered him, and he considered 
what he ought to do next. Not what 
he wanted to do (this was on the instant 
astoundingly clear to him) but what 
he ought to do. 

And presently light—the bleak light 
of duty—was vouchsafed to him: what 
he ought to do was to return to his flat 
and find out whether a letter, telegram, 
or telephone message from Rose had 
arrived there during his absence. 

He resolved, though with extreme 
reluctance (for might not Rose have 
made another rendezvous?) to do what 
he ought to do. Nevertheless, there was 
still a bare chance that he might be able 
to follow up duty by pleasure, if he were 
quick: he hailed a taxi. 

And it was so. At the flat he found, 
indeed, a note from Rose, written the 
previous night and unaccountably de- 
layed in the post; but it clearly exon- 
erated him from duty. 
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“George darling,” it said in Rose’s 
ample, generous writing (two words to a 
line, on an average), “I’ve a_ horrid 
headachey cold and it is going to be 
abominably, worse before its better. 
Don’t expect me to-morrow dearest 
but look out for me on Saturday as 
usual. Your wilted sorry Rose.” (Yes, 
exactly like that; for Rose, being an 
artist, was all but impervious to the 
claims of what she lightly called “com- 
mas and things,” the latter including 
spelling.) 

George read this note with a relief 
that appalled him. But his being 
appalled did not for a single second 
deflect him from his purpose of pleasure. 
Even as he rammed the note into a 
pocket, he was on his way downstairs and 
making with dispatch for his taxi again. 
(He had kept it, on the chance.) 

“The Excelsior Theater,” he said 
firmly, and was borne thither. 

He intended—he had a fierce ruth- 
lessness of intention—to see Sylvia 
Thurston’s “Medea.” This was a 
thing that he had wanted for months to 
do, and that Rose had always avoided 
doing. ‘“‘Of course I want to see her,” 
Rose would protest whenever he ex- 
postulated, “but oh, George, if only it 
was in something else—or if only I 
didn’t know it was such a. frightful 


tragedy! I can’t face it; really I 
can’t. Why, if you wanted me to see it, 


did you go and tell me what it was all 
about beforehand?” 

At this point it should again be 
remembered that Rose was not a fool 
but an artist: she might be blind or 
indifferent, as George was not, to most 
of the intimations of immortality in a 
poem or a play, but she was very much 
more alive than he to those same inti- 
mations ina portrait ora poster. Each of 
them, therefore, had been able to con- 
tinue in full possession of that “respect 
for the understanding that keeps alive 
tenderness for the person.” 

Still, there it undeniably was: they 
had never been to the “Medea” to- 
gether because Rose couldn't face it: 


and George had never been alone |p. 
cause he couldn’t possibly take jo) 
than two afternoons and evenings off jy 
any one week preceding his marriage. 
and those two were always sacred jy 
Rose. 

But now he was going; now he had » 
chance to go, and nothing on earth 
should make him miss it. And after the 
“Medea”. . . However, one thing at , 
time. 

He was just not late; he managed (9: 
a price) to get a seat; he enjoyed to 
their utmost limit his two crowded hours 
of tragedy and glorious solitude. Wher 
they were over he would have liked 
tea, but he would not allow himself to 
have it. Did he not have tea every 
Wednesday—with Rose? He, therefore. 
robustly had a whisky and soda in- 
stead and consoled himself, as he 
followed it up by a cigar, with the 
remembrance that, at any rate, he would 
have to dine early. 

For in the evening he was going across 
the river to The Old Hal to see 
“Othello.” He found that he was as 
immutably resolved upon this as he had 
been upon his afternoon’s entertainment. 
It was not that he felt any special im- 
pulse toward an orgy of tragedy, for 
he would have gone if the play had been 
“Twelfth Night” or “The Merry 
Wives.” No; in this case the basis of 
his obstinate determination was simply 
that it was The Old Hal. 

The Old Hal was, unfortunately, as 
far as Rose was concerned, permanent!) 
nonexistent: there was not the slightest 
hope of ever inducing her to visit it 
again in order to see anything whatever. 
She had gone with him once, quite will- 
ingly; but by a lamentable chance, in 
the middle of that particular per- 
formance, a man sitting immediately 
behind them had had a fit. The cir- 


cumstances of the seizure and of tlic 
man’s removal from the theater had 
certainly been both pitiful and un- 
pleasant, but they had been very brief; 
and they did not, George considered, 
justify Rose in regarding The Old Hal 
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for evermore as a place where such 
occurrences were likely to be more 
frequent than in other theaters—as, in 
fact, a sort of licensed premises for fits. 
Nevertheless, this was how she did 
regard it; and hence his steely purpose 
to gather the rosebud of The Old Hal, 
too, while he might. 

He gathered it. Again he enjoyed to 
its ultimate second the bliss of drama 
combined with solitude; again he per- 
ceived (during the intervals) that his 
life lay about him in ruins, and that he 
must either marry Rose and break his 
heart, or decline to marry her and break 
hers. The choice between these two 
evils, however, he postponed until after 
the performance. 

It was on the middle of the bridge, 
after the performance, that his better 
nature reasserted itself. Something 
about that keen, clean breath of the 
night river made him ashamed of him- 
self. He no longer wondered whether 
he should sacrifice Rose or himself; 
he knew with certainty that he could not 
possibly sacrifice Rose. For Rose could 
not help it that he was a rotter. Rose 
had not changed by an iota. Rose was 
adear. It was he—he... 

Yes, but, all the same, what could 
he do—here in the middle of the night 
or thereabouts, and here on the middle 
of the bridge? He posed the question 
to himself half rhetorically, half de- 
risively; but to his surprise it suddenly 
answered itself quite practically. ‘Rose's 
drawings,” was the answer that flashed 
across his mind. 

He clapped a hand to his breast- 
pocket and withdrew from it his note- 
hook. At the next lamp he halted. 
Yes, the buff-colored slip of paper was 
still there—the printed form authorizing 
Rose to reclaim from The Midland 
Company’s Left Luggage Office at 
St. Paneras the parcel of drawings that 
she had deposited there on the previous 
Saturday. 

She had not wanted to deposit the 
drawings, he remembered; she had been 
doubtful of their receiving from The 
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Midland Company that space, care and 
general consideration to which (being 
her beautiful drawings) they were un- 
doubtedly entitled. But, owing to 
complicated engagements in Hertford- 
shire, the details of which he had now 
forgotten, she had been obliged, in spite 
of her reluctance, so to deposit them. 
For he, too, had had an engagement, and 
therefore could not help her by taking 
the drawings to his flat. 

“Oh, well, it’s only till Wednesday,” 
she had attempted to console herself, 
and had pressed upon him The Midland 
Company’s acknowledgment of its obli- 
gations in the matter of the drawings. 
** Please take care of it for me, George,” 
she had said. ‘Just ordinary care, you 
know. Because, when anybody gives 
me important things like this to take 
care of, I put them away so dreadfully 
safely that nobody finds them till I am 
dead and the next of kin (that'll be 
you, darling) goes through my remains. 
Whereas I must rescue these drawings 
on Wednesday.” 

So he had relieved her of the slip of 
paper, and here it was. Here, too, was 
Wednesday, and yet (owing to Rose’s 
cold) the drawings remained unrescued, 
in peril of some indifferent or even 
brutal treatment at the hands of the 
Midland Company. Should he. . ? 

It was absurd, of course, but he did 
it; it was a relief to him to doit. Again 
he took a taxi. Even so, he realized, 
the Left Luggage Office might be shut 
for the night. But he didn’t think it 
would; such places, he fancied, usually 
kept open until about midnight. 

He was right. He secured the 
drawings at twenty minutes to twelve, 
and felt happier when they were under 
his arm; for they were a part of Rose, 
very much a part of her, and he wanted 
now to serve Rose by any means in his 
power, no matter how trivial. He 
began to walk briskly back down the 
almost deserted platform. 

And there before him, coming toward 
him up the platform, quite near and 
quite unmistakable but mercifully with 
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her head half turned to study a poster 
that she was passing, was Rose herself. 

His heart thumped, and he instantly 
realized that it was with apprehension. 
He couldn’t let Rose see him—because 
he couldn’t explain-his presence here at 
this hour without explaining every- 
thing else as well. And for that he had 
to have time to collect his thoughts, 
time to cover up his tracks so that Rose 
would never guess how near he had 
come to sacrificing her. .. . 

There was only one thing to be done, 
and in a single second he had done it. 
The platform afforded no shelter, but a 
train was ranged along the platform— 
Rose’s train, the very last one of the 
day on her line, due to start at 12.5. He 
dived into the nearest carriage, and by 
good luck it proved to be both first-class 
and a smoker. Rose would not be 
making for either; she would be making, 
as usual, for the very front of the train, 
because that deposited her nearest the 
exit of her Hertfordshire station. All 
he had to do was to stand at the farther 
end of his carriage with his back to the 
platform, give Rose ample time to pass 
by, and then make good his escape. 

It was not until he had carried out all 
but the last item on this program that 
there fell upon him like a thunderclap 
the thought that, not only he but Rose, 
was in an invidious position. The sense 
of his own guilt had at first swallowed up 
everything else, but now it receded, 
leaving room for her. What was Rose 
doing here at this time of night—Rose 
who should have been at home with a 
cold, but who (seen even with that 
brevity) had certainly worn, not an 
appearance of illness but her most 
joyous, holiday air, her buoyant, irre- 
sistible suggestion of being somehow 
an army with banners? He suffered a 
revulsion of feeling, and knew that he 
could not go home until he had con- 
fronted Rose with his bitter knowledge 
of her perfidy. Cautiously, he returned 
to the platform end of his carriage and 
peered out, expecting to see Rose’s 
figure far ahead, near the engine. 


But Rose’s figure was not ahead aj 
all. It was (although providentially 
with its back to him) directly in fron; 
of his carriage; and the suggestion 
which that figure somehow conveyed to 
him was one of uncertainty, even of 
hovering. . . 

The next moment he had arrived a} 
the explanation of that. For, also 
directly in front of him—and therefore 
in front of Rose, too—was the Lefi 
Luggage Office. And it came to him 
with conviction that Rose had remem- 
bered her drawings; had remembered, 
moreover, that she was without the 
slip of paper officially entitling her to 
reclaim them; and that she was, in 
spite of this, meditating an unlawful, an 
utterly indefensible attack of charm on 
the young man behind the counter, with 
the object of securing her parcel. (Not, 
of course, that Rose’s charm was delib- 
erate or self-conscious; in that case it 
would not have been charm at all, but 
a pose. It was the authentic outward 
sign of her inward grace, and she herself 
called it nothing more ambitious than 
“being nice to people.” Nevertheless, 
charm it was, and of a very high, an «il 
but insurmountable order.) 

George felt himself growing hot; lis 
mental agility had now become terrific. 
He saw the course of impending events 
spread like a map before him. First, 
Rose would launch that attack of 
“niceness”’ on her unsuspecting victim, 
the Midland Company’s young em- 
ployee. Next, to the spell of Rose's 
disarming friendliness and perfect con- 
fidence in his noble nature, to the lure 
of her enchanting, musical, richly sym- 
pathetic voice, that young employee 
would succumb practically without « 
struggle. He would then defy his com- 
pany’s instructions and imperil his 
livelihood in his efforts to find Rose's 
drawings and prove (by bestowing them 
upon her) that he trusted her even as she 
trusted him. 

But the drawings, naturally (since 
they were already under George’s arm), 
would not be forthcoming. And there- 
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upon that hopelessly ensnared youth, 
searching what was left of his mind for 
the cause of their absence, would doubt- 
less come at last upon the true ex- 
planation. Just such a parcel, he would 
explain eagerly to Rose, had he handed 
with all legal ceremonies fulfilled) over 
his counter during the last few minutes. 
Yes, to a gentleman; yes, to a tall, dark 
ventleman, who, moreover, was at this 
instant to be found in that first-class 
smoking earriage over there... . 

\t this point George’s mental agility 
became physical, too. Swiftly, noise- 
lesslv he left his carriage and took a few 
steps backward, in the direction of the 
station exit. But the very instant that 
he pereeived Rose begin to turn her 
head in the consciousness of some one 
being near her, he stepped briskly for- 
ward instead of backward, and so gave 
ler, as she first caught sight of him, the 
impression he desired to give—that of 
having been coming all the time up 
the platform toward her. 

“Oh, George, you’ve got them!” So 
full was Rose, in that first moment, of 
the subject of her drawings that every- 
thing else escaped her. She fell upon 
him with commendations and joy. 

“Yes. Dve got them.” He delivered 
lis reply with a masterly absence of all 
expression that brought sudden recog- 
nition of her dilemma in a flood of color 
to Rose’s face. 

‘* Oh—George—?” she appealed help- 
lessly. 

Now Rose’s helplessness was, even 
more than her charm, a thing justly 
celebrated. People who could keep 
their heads in face of her engaging friend- 
liness, and even stand up against her 
delightful voice, went down like nine- 
pins before her helplessness. For Rose, 
helpless, gave the most convincing, be- 
sincere, impression that if you 
didn’t instantly come to her help she was 
lost—oh, but lost eternally! George 
had often been down like a ninepin 
himself, but now he stood firm, sup- 
ported by righteous indignation. “ Yes?” 
he queried, with polite attention. 


cause 
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Rose made a feeble effort to help her- 


self. ‘*Well—what are you doing here, 
anyhow?” she demanded with a waver- 
ing laugh. 


But he had had time to think that bit 
out. “Fetching your drawings,” he 
replied, indestructibly courteous. “I 
remembered—though rather late in the 
day, I’m afraid—that you were anxious 
about them, so I came along and got 
them. I meant to take them home, but 
perhaps, as we've met, you'd rather 
have them at once?” His studied 
avoidance of all question or comment 
concerning that meeting was withering, 
and Rose duly withered before his eyes. 
There was no longer about her the least 
suggestion of an army, with or without 
banners. 

“You're being a pig, George,” she 
remarked dispiritedly after a moment, 
“but I suppose you're justified. “Yes, 
you are. Well—of course I’ve got to 
tell vou.” 

“But not here,” George said de- 
cidedly, for Rose was quite capable of 
that, and already, he perceived, they 
were objects of considerable interest to 
the young clerk at the Left Luggage 
Office and to the one porter on the plat- 
form—a mild, middle-aged man, the 
square acreage of whose face was much 
too large for the features that had sub- 
sequently been alloted to it. George 
therefore glanced back at the station 
clock, revolving possibilities of privacy. 
And, incredible though it might be, it 
was only a quarter to twelve: five min- 
utes and no more had elapsed since he 
secured Rose’s drawings, and twenty still 
remained before her train started. 

“Where, then?” Rose inquired. She 

was helpless again; her eyes traveled 
forlornly up and down the platform, and 
she had ever ’ appearance of never hav- 
ing heard that it was possible to sit 
down in trains. 

This time George, before he could 
check himself, had succumbed to her 
helplessness. He slid an arm, as usual, 
under hers from elbow to wrist, grasped 
the latter firmly between his fingers, and 
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propelled her by this means higher up 
the platform. ‘In here,” he said, and 
opened a carriage door. 

She entered with docility and. sat 
down; but no sooner had he taken the 
seat facing her than she changed hers, 
sitting beside instead of opposite to him. 

He said nothing, but his smile was a 
little grim. So she could not even look 
him in the face! 

She could not. Her profile, dejected 
and wan, was toward him—and sud- 
denly that began to do things to him. 
He knew quite well the things that it was 
doing, because it had done them before. 
And it was he now who was helpless. 
For Rose on the top of one of her waves 
of animation was bewitching; but Rose 
in a sea of troubles, Rose submerged, 
Rose chastened, like this, was simply 
irresistible. How long, how much longer 
would he be able to refrain from kissing 
that unconsciously wistful white cheek? 
And yet—the absurdity of that. Con- 
sidering his thoughts, his actions of the 
last nine or ten hours, the incredible 
absurdity of his wanting to kiss her at 
all! 

“You know—I'm not really a liar,” 
he heard her telling him earnestly, as 
though it formed the climax of some 
tremendous argument between them. 

“No, of course not,” he agreed. 
“Only on emergency, like the rest of 
us. That's all right, Rose. The blow 
consists in finding out that J am already 
capable of being an emergency to you.” 

“Emergency?” She tried the word 
over doubtfully. “‘It—it just happened, 
George.” 

“Your note of last night—just hap- 
pened?” He could not keep the touch 
of irony out of his voice. 

“No, not that. That was — the 
truth.” 

He did not dispute it, but his lips 
shaped a whistle. Rose either saw or 
divined it, though she did not turn her 
head. 

** George,” 


she entreated, “couldn't 
you be—a little nice to me about it? 
I'd get on so much better that way.” 


“But Pm not particularly wantiny ¢, 
help you, Rose,” he pointed out, “to 
present your facts to the best advantave. 
I'd just like the plain facts themselves. 
That is—if you want to tell them to 
me?” 

“Yes. Of course,’ Rose said faintly. 
(She was obviously drowning now- 
going under without another struggle: 
but how could he help her?) “Well, 
George, the plain facts are perfectly 
awful; I know that. [ve deceived you 
and—and, yes, in a way lied to you; 
and I suppose every thing’s all up. Yes, 
of course; it must be. Because [Pm not 
what you thought I was. In fact’’— an 
adorably surprised note crept into her 
voice—“[’'m not what I thought [ was 
myself. You can’t possibly, George, 
be more—knocked over by this than I 
am. If I'd had the least idea . . 
gazed before her with startled, wide eves, 
as though at some libelous new photo- 
graph of herself. 

“The least idea . . ?” he prompted 

presently. 
She recalled her horrified thoughts. 
George, I did start a cold yesterday. 
Honest Injun. And my colds always 
are worse before they're better. My 
note to you was really true—as far as I 
knew then. But when I went to bed 
last night Junty”’ (George recognized in 
the name Miss June Tydd) “gave me 
some wonderful new stuff for colds that 
she’s discovered, and this morning—it 
was like a miracle, truly—I was quite 
well. My first thought, of course, was 
to wire to you to meet me, after all; 
but my second she broke off, in- 
wardly marveling again. 

“Yes? It’s your second that really 
interests me, Rose.” 

“Ves. Well. It was such a heavenly 
morning, George, wasn't it?”’ Still there 
was that enhancingly young note of 
astonishment in her voice. “And some- 
how it made me think of the river.” 

“The river?” 

“Yes,” she confirmed guiltily. His 
stupefaction seemed to her only natural. 

But she had mistaken its cause. Rose, 
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he was realizing, had spent her day ex- 
actly as he had spent his: in escape! 
How hopeless—so far as their getting 
married was concerned. Yet how ex- 
traordinary jolly, apart from that. That 
they should be so fundamentally alike! 

“Those little steamers, you know,” 
Rose was explaining humbly, “that you 
vet into at Blackfriars or Westminster 
and are taken to Kew and Richmond 
and all the places with the nice rivery 
names. I’ve always wanted to go in 
one; don’t you remember? And you've 
lways got some perfectly excellent 
reason why we shouldn't. There isn’t 
time or it’s going to rain or there's half 
an hour to wait before the next boat. 
You do remember, don’t you? Because, 
for the first time she glanced 
at him—“the real truth is that you 
don’t like the river, George. Do you?” 

“Well, no. At least, I suppose I 
haven’t wanted to go on one of those 
hoats, anyhow. No, you're right. I 
haven't.” 

“So you see! 


Pe 
vou see 


All at once I realized 
what a splendid chance it was for me to 
go alone, and I went. I came up this 
morning. Quite early. And by the 
time you were waiting to meet me I 
was—I expect I was eating Maids of 
Honor at Richmond. Yes, I’m sure it 
must have been about that time.” 

“The time you were having lunch?” 

“Well, not exactly lunch, perhaps; 
not the sort that you and I have when 
we have it together. I mean, what I 
really had was more like—more what 
you would call, very likely, two teas.” 

Rose!” 

“Yes. I know. You'd never have 
let me. That’s why I simply had to do 
it. Because, George—well, it wasn’t 
only my wanting to go on one of those 
hoats.”” She thought hard, with puzzled 
frowns. “‘No, not only that,” she rati- 
hed slowly. ‘It was that I wanted—oh, 
hut wanted most dreadfully—just to 
have the day to myself! I can’t explain 
it any better than that. Or—yes, per- 
haps I ean. George!” 

“Well?” he responded dully, not look- 
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ing at her. For, although his mind saw 
plainly enough that, unless they wanted 
to invite utter disaster, they must part, 
his heart continued unreasonably to 
ache. 

“Oh, but this is a bit you'll like!” 
She made a bid for his interest in the 
old, eager, charming way. “Really it 
is. Because it’s about words! Once, 
when I was at school, George, a mistress 
snubbed me because I said I had enjoyed 
myself at a party. She said it was a very 
conceited thing to say, and that what 
nice people enjoyed was not themselves 
but the party. Well, I'm not a nice 
person, because that is exactly what I 
do enjoy: myself. Of course I enjoy 
you, too, dearest—oh, beyond all words! 
In fact, until to-day I thought that en- 
joying you had taken the place of enjoy- 
ing myself. But it hasn’t; it has only 
added itself to it. And so I was hungry 
for to-day—though I didn’t know I was 
till it came—an absolutely free, solitary 
day such as I used to have. Before I 
knew you. Oh, I know that sounds as if 
I didn’t love you! And yet Ido. More, 
somehow, than ever. But, of course, all 
this seems nonsense to you? You can’t 
understand it?” 

He sat for a moment silent. 
I understand it,” he admitted reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘‘ Waving your tail. Walking 
the wet woods alone. Telling nobody.’ 
Wasn’t that what you felt you must do?” 

“Darling!” Tears swiftly broke her 
voice. “To think that you should know 
—should put it so perfectly!” 

“Oh, not I!” he repudiated. “*Quota- 
tation marks.” 

“Ts it? Well, it’s if, anyhow. 
. . . the wet woods waving—’ 

“Still,” he protested, again on the 
note of irony that he had to use if he 
was to mask his pain, “you can’t have 
been doing it, Rose, surely, till this 
hour?” 

“Oh, no. 


“Yes. 


‘Alone 


. 


Though I was rather late. 


The tide went wrong or something, and 
we had to wait. 

“While they put it right?” 

“George, you’re laughing at me! Oh, 
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I’m so glad you can laugh. But what 
have I said?” 

“Nothing! Only referred to the tide 
exactly as though it were one of the 
fallible works of man, like the kitchen 
tap or the drains.” 

“Oh, George, don’t dare to talk to me 
like one of your essays, or I'll do a 
caricature of you. Well, as I was telling 
you, I did get back to London at about 
seven; but [ was rather hungry by then, 
so I went and had some dinner.” 

“For four and a half hours?” 

“Of course not. But while I was hav- 
ing it it occurred to me—well, I just 
thought ['d better perhaps take the 
chance of seeing ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
again, if [ was ever going to. Because 
you know you wouldn't have gone a 
second time. I mean, you didn’t like it 
as much as [ did. You admit to that, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes. [admit to that, too.” 

“George?” 

*Rose?”’ 

“IT don’t know whether you're really 
laughing or really miserable?” 

“Both. But the misery is likely to 
have the longer life. 
Rose.”’ 

“T know.” 

“Much more serious, however, than 
you do know. Because every single 
thing you've said about your day applies 
to mine, too, except that mine has been 
only half a day.” 

“Yours has been . . ?” 

“Yes. When you didn’t turn up by 
the usual train, [ was delighted.” 

“George!” 

“Delighted. I waited for the next, 
but [ hoped you wouldn't be in it. And 
after that I was terrified of finding a 
message from you at the flat. When I 
had read your note I was happy again, 
and went straight off to enjoy myself.” 


e 


This is serious, 


George!” 

“Yes. First to the ‘Medea’. . .” 
“You didn’t, George!” 

“T did. And second to the Old Hal.” 


“eé 


George!” 
ge! 


“And thoroughly enjoyed them both. 


And it was only after all that that T pe. 
membered your drawings and came here 
for them.” 

“George!” 

“Tt’s not a bit of use,” he assured her 
with dreary lightness, “your George-ing 
me like a minute-gun. This isn’t pigue 
or rage or cruelty, Rose, but the plain 
facts—like yours. We’ve got to face 
them. You see, of course, where they 
lead? We’re both (as we’ve half known 
all along, haven’t we?) overcivilized, 
hypersensitive, ultra-individualized.”’ 

“George, I won’t be an essay!” 

“Sorry!—for this business of mar- 
riage. And so we’ve got to chuck it. 
Though, if you want to know, I’ve never 
loved you, either, as much as at this 
moment. Still, it won’t do, will it? 
To-day has proved that neither of us 
can live without our liberty, and so we've 
each got to give it back.” 

“But, George—" 

“Yes?” For the first time he per- 
ceived that the signals made by the 
minute-gun were not of distress: they 
were, indeed, so far from being of distress 
that Rose’s face was now, however im- 
probably, burrowing into his shoulder 

“Oh, George, you dear!” reached him 
from the burrow. 

“What?” The train had given a 
premonitory jolt as she spoke, and the 
noise of it made him doubt the evidence 
of his ears. 

“Perfect, perfect dear!” she reiterated, 
clinging to him wildly as the train strove, 
with repeated clashes and clankings, to 
jerk them apart. 

His arm went round her as instinc- 
tively as if he were any Harry on a Bank 
Holiday, but he remained astounded. 

“So that’s all right, then,’’ Rose was 
saying between rich chirrups of mirt’). 
“T won’t have my liberty back. Nor 
shall you. Duffer! Fancy your think- 
ing even for a moment that it was tha/ 
we'd got to give each other!” She 
sparkled more and more; she crested 
the wave of her thought with such rap- 
ture that she did not even notice that 
he was left behind. 
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LOVERS’ 


ow the train had begun to move 
st. so that he had to spring out 
irriage and be left behind on the 
well. And Rose, smiling 


t him from her window with that 


in as 


bandonment to joy, was like a 
of her 
Her eves called confi- 
upon him to share her ecstasy, 


; wreathed in the foam 


billow. 


izh she had omitted’to supply him 


ith the cause of it. It was maddening! 
valked, he ran beside the carriage. 
quick! 


isn't liberty we've got to give each 


* Rose 
If it 
other. then, for heaven’s sake, what 
what?” 

“Oh, darling!” 


W ndow 


What do you mean? 


Rose hung out of her 
incredulous, contrite, mischie- 
ous, all in one—‘‘don’t you really see? 
But why, only rope, of course!” She 
upped her lips between her hands as he 
vas obliged, by the ending of the plat- 
form, to stand still, and sent the laugh- 
ing ripples of her voice back to him. 
“Lots and lots 


gayvly 


more Ro-o-ope!” She 


waved; she diminished; she 
vanished. 

He turned away—to find the porter, 
the middle-aged porter with the large, 
flat, plain face, standing within ten yards 
of him. The porter was staring at the 
point where Rose’s head had last been 
seen as though the gods of the New 
Jerusalem had there swung wide for 
him: positively, he was open-mouthed 
with bedazzlement, with adoration. 

And open-mouthed with bedazzlement 
and adoration was so exactly what 
George himself felt that there and then 
he loved the porter. 


MEETING 


Their eyes met in a brief but perfect 
exchange of confidence. Then George 
smiled, and the porter remembered that 


the New 


Paneras. 


Jerusalem was really St. 
Nevertheless, he was. still 
slightly under the influence of his late 
Vision. 

‘Nothing wrong, sir, was there,” he 
inquired shyly but anxiously, “with the 
lady’s luggage?” 

* Luggage?” 
zled. 

* Yes, sir.” 


George repeated, puz- 


The porter’s shyness in- 
creased, but he could not resist (though 
he deprecated) the liberty that he was 
taking, “I thought—didn’t the lady 
call out something about rope?” 

“Oh! Ah! Yes!” George agreed, 
considerably embarrassed. “No; noth- 
ing wrong, thanks.” 

* Beg pardon, sir— 

“Not at all. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

“And good luck!’ On an overmaster- 
ing impulse to celebrate his recovered 
happiness George thrust a ten-shilling 
note into the 
hand. 

The porter, staring at what his eyes 
revealed to him, was rendered entirely 
speechless by this fresh evidence that 
St. Pancras was, after all, the New 
Jerusalem. But the full strength of that 
evidence did not come home to George 
while it was time to pay for the last 
taxi of his day. Then he discovered 
that what he had given to the porter 
was not ten shillings but twenty. 

“Oh, damn!” said George happily, 
and gave the ten to the taxi driver. 


porter’s unsuspecting 











The Last Savage 


BY WALTER 


( UR Berkshire cliffs contain numer- 

Indeed, the 
cliffs themselves are a surprise to many 
think of the 


wort rded 


ous surprises. very 


persons, who Berkshire 
Hills as ridges, rolling rather 
gently up from the green valleys and 
imparting by their long horizontals an 
air of peculiar peace to the region. Such, 
But they break 


at times into abrupt precipices, or are 


indeed, they often are. 


eroded into wild, deep gorges, and give 
shelter to the last of our primitives, the 
savages of bird and animal and reptile 
life who are waging a losing fight against 
that most savage of all creatures, Man, 
but waging it with cunning and _per- 
There 
if the aged 
inhabitants can be believed, which is not 


sistence and splendid courage. 


was a time, for instance 





MONUMENT MOUNTAIN 


RISES OVER THE 


PRICHARD EATON 


when rattlesnakes 


plentiful on many of our hills. = 


invariably! 


bridge, indeed, boasts a Rattk 
Mountain, though I have neve: 


that even the most aged 


habitant ever saw a rattler thereon. \\ 


covered 


have at least two ledges, however, hiy 
steep, and more or less inaccessible sa 
to sturdy climbers, which are still w: 
populated with rattlesnake dens. |) 
Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of reptiles 
at the New York Zoo, regards tly 
both, I think, with an almost proprieta 
affection, so I will not 
exact position. Sometimes, on a wa! 


disclose thy 


day in spring, he has captured as ma: 
as eight or ten snakes in a morning 

one or the other of these two ledges, «1 
from one of them recently came the o1 
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Wa 
Htreéa 
ANTONE 

. 2) 


OUR 


ilbino rattlesnake now 


in captivity. 
Nor is he the only one who hunts the 
snakes, to take them alive. We have our 
own rattlesnake enthusiasts. Once upon 
i time, indeed, close by one of these 
precipitous rock faces where the rattlers 


BERKSHIRE CLIFFS CONTAIN NUMEROUS SURPRISES 


den, dwelt a “hermit” (an old man who 
lives alone is always a hermit in the 
mountains), and in a rear room of his 
little house he kept I don’t know how 
many live snakes he had captured. It is 
said that when he wished to be rid of an 
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unwelcome caller, he had merely to open 
the door to this rear room. If terror 
didn’t do the work, odor did. On a hot 
day, indeed, it is almost always possible 
to detect 


snakes, as they lie out on the ledges of 


the nearby presence of the 


their 
acrid, sickly smell. After the mating 


the southward facing cliffs, by 
season is over, in June, they have a 
rather unpleasant habit of wandering off 
the ledges in pairs, into the adjoining 
mountain forest and scrub, in search of 
food, and it behooves berry pickers to 
By September they 
seem all to be back on their warm, sunny 


wear high boots. 


THE HAWKS NEST WAS THIRTY FEET ABOVE THE TREE TOP 
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ledges again. Year after vear, in s 

the enthusiasts and the scientist 
capture them alive with a forked 

and a gunny sack (when you rice 
Ditmars’ car, you often sit with 

feet between a couple of sacks o 
floor, each bulging at the bottom 
many feet of coiled, astonished 
angry venom), and in spite of the 
and other hunters who kill the s: 
when and where they encounter t} 
the rattlers still persist, and apparent}) 
in undiminished numbers, on these 
ledges, protected, no doubt, by the | 
cipitous nature of the rocks, and by t\y 
deep, inaccessible cracks 
into which they can r 
treat for dens. 

It was on a beautifu 
Sabbath morning in lat: 
May that a party had 
ascended the steep spur 
of the mountain abov 
one of the snake haunts, 
and the hunters, 
their forked sticks and 
gunny sacks, had dropped 
down the ledges from the 
top, looking for speci- 
mens. One man remained 
at the brink of the cliff 
The voices had died out, 
fifty or a hundred feet 
below him. He looked far 
across the green valley to 
the blue wave line of hills 
beyond. Then, just be- 
hind him, in the storm- 
dwarfed jack pines of the 
summit ridge, he heard 
a sweet, thrilling call 
the song of a_ hermit 
thrush. Turning back 
inte the low woods, he 
sought the singer, and 


wit! 


by a stroke of fortune 
found not the hermit, 
but its nest. Remote 


enough from man and 
all his ways, up here on 
top of a precipice 1500) 
feet above the valley, the 











THE HAWKS KINGDOM 


haby birds would be safe— 
they remained in the nest or the trees. 
But by the time they would be learning 
to fly, the rattlesnakes would be search- 


so long as 


ng for food. Let one of them fall to the 
ground, and if a snake were about, he 
would smell it out, glide over the gray 
rocks, the brown, dead leaves, with that 
silent, terrible swift grace that makes a 


VIEWED 


FROM THEIR EYRIE 


snake at once so beautiful and so abhor- 
rent, lift and dart just once its cruel 
head,—and never would that young 
thrush learn the song which is like a horn 
of elfland on our mountain. 

The man was musing on woodland 
ways, and this setting for a possible 
tragedy, when the rest of the party 
came back up the cliff. One of them 
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carried a sack which bulged at the 
bottom. He untied two pieces of string, 
and held the top open. Gazing in, the 
man saw the black and gray coils at the 
bottom, and a head lifted up with eyes 
that stared their angry hate straight into 
his own, and a mouth that opened 
ominously. 

“One less chance against the bird,” 
he said, and pulled his eves away from 
the horrid stare of the reptile. 

Meanwhile, on another and _ still 
steeper and higher cliff, some dozen 
miles away, two birds were rearing their 
young with little fear of any foe at all, 
but birds which were dreaded by almost 


THE YOUNG HAWKS HUDDLED AT THEIR CAVE'S MOUTH 





every other thing that flies for tw yty. 
five miles around. They were a pair of 
duck hawks, and their nest was { 
on the cliff face of Monument Mou 
Duck hawks, it is said, have had 
somewhere on this same precipice |) 
hundred years, and probably for a ; 
longer time, unless in earlier day: 
cliff was pre-empted by the eagles. |), 
spite of the depredations they commi! oy 
bird life, the toll of slaughter they exc 
to rear their brood, the few dar 
enthusiasts who ever reach their eyrj 
are not likely to molest them. They are 
so superb in their flight, so dashing and 
aggressive in aspect, so rare now even in 
our wildest hills, such 
lone survivors of wilder- 
ness savagery, that to 
destroy them or their 
young would seem to 


almost anyone, even the 
lustful and hardened 
hunter, an act of desecra 
tion. I hope and pray 
they will be safe for 
many years to come 
and I am quite certain, 
at any rate, that the num 
ber of people who visit 
their nest in any season 
would not excessivel) 
crowd a fisherman's dory 

We made an ascent to 
the nest on the 31st day 
of May. There were four 
of us, two men and two 
women, one of whom, to 
the glory of her sex, had 
discovered the site earlier 
in the month, and made 
the climb alone, in part, 
she admitted, because 
after she had got half 
way up it was far easier 
to keep on than go back! 
We had three cameras, 
and a seventy-five foot 
alpine rope. The rope 
was not an absolute ne- 
cessity, but proved a 
great comfort. 
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The main cliff of Monument Moun- 
tain rises almost directly over the State 
highway; but though it is impressive as 
you drive past in a motor, it is extremely 
deceptive, too, like most mountain 
climbs. You do not get its full size and 
height until you have climbed up for a 
quarter of a mile through the woods and 
then over a great heap of tumbled 
bowlders and rock fragments cascaded 
down from the precipice, and stand 
directly beneath the head wall. Then it 
towers for some two or three hundred 
feet straight up above you, and the task 
of climbing it, blithely embarked upon, 
suddenly becomes formidable. As we 
left the road and walked up the steep 
incline through the woods, the last of the 
azalea blossoms were gleaming pink, and 
the laurel was coming into flower. It 
was hot and still as midsummer, and the 
only noise was the ringing song of a 
hermit thrush. But when we emerged 
from the woods, and began to toil up 
over the cascade of fallen bowlders, 
lichen-covered and some of them crowned 
with polypodies, we suddenly heard high 




















THE PARENT BIRD COMES WINGING FROM AFAR 


up a sharp, clanging, angry kak-kak-kak- 
kak-kak—and then a second battle call 
The hawks had spied us from above, and 
both of them were now wheeling over- 
head, screaming their protest. Whether 
they would have done so if men had not 
climbed up to their nest at least twice 
before that season, I cannot say. But 
now they very evidently were alarmed 
by our presence, even though we were 
still two hundred feet below their 
young. 

For the next half hour, we had little 
opportunity to observe the hawks, 
further than to note that one of them 
vanished, and one remained circling in 
the air. We headed for an oblique gully 
leading up from the base of the cliff for 
about a hundred feet, and holding the 
roots of a few laurel bushes in its 
crevices. The first of the party up this 
chute made one end of the rope fast at 
the top, and dropped back the other end 
to those below. At the top. was a 
treacherous traverse, with one long 
step to make over nothing at all but 
space to the next upward leading ledge. 
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Here the rope made a sustaining outer 


hand rail The hew ledge led up for 


twenty feet or more, and then another 
fiftv-foot climb up a sharp and steeply 
jagged rock 
brought us in behind a sort of rock spire, 


inclined razor-back — of 
thrown out from the main precipice 
which still rose another fifty feet above 
us. Crawling along behind this spire, we 
came to the end of the crack on the 
northern side, and lving on a flat stone 
that had fallen from above and been 
wedged fast, we looked down about six 
feet to a little ledge ten feet long, and 


A GRANITE SPIRE, THRUSTING UP THROUGH 





not over a foot wide where it bh: 
space, but broadening at the oth. 
to about thirty inches, where it m 
overhang of the precipice. Thi 
broad end of the ledge had a s« 
lean-to roof, and in the sheltered | 
a tiny bush was growing, on a » 
Oss and soil. . 

And there was the “nest! Pan 
for breath, dripping with perspir 
the naked rocks in the full glare of 
sun were blistering hot), we looked d 
directly into the upstaring, unblin} 
inquisitive eves of four baby duck haw 
cradled on a_ precip 
and on very little els 
except a bit of moss and 
a few broken | sticks 
Below them, the = cliff 
dropped sheer for one 
hundred and fiftv feet 
No animal could reac! 
them at all from below, 
and from above, the way 
we had worked around, 
only a mountain goat or 
sheep. No. bird, of 
course, in this part of the 
world, would care to in- 
vite a contest with their 
parents. The young birds 
a week before had been 
entirely white, covered 
only with down feathers, 
but now, at the very end 
of May, they had begun 
to be mottled with brown 
and black. They were 
about the size of pig- 
eons. At first they all 
four stared at us in aston- 
ished silence, and then 
three of them set up a 
raucous kak-kak-kak-ing, 
and huddled in as far as 
they could under the 
overhang. The fourth, 
however, which, though 
the smallest, seemed also 
the spryest on his feet, 
hopped to a better posi- 
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t his comical face uplifted, his gray- 
e eves fixed on ours. 

{round these four infant birds was the 
melancholy record of their innumerable 
and feathers of 
The whole space on the 


ba 
Ke] 
blu 


feedings— the bones 
other birds. 
vider end of the ledge was covered with 
feathers, in fact, among them small, 
brilliant red feathers from red-winged 
blackbirds. The duck hawk (which, save 
for a few markings on the throat and 
head, ts exactly the peregrine faleon of 
Europe in the days of chivalry) kills 
practically all of its prey on the wing, 
and naturally the bulk of its prey in our 
region is composed of song birds and 
pigeons, since we have comparatively 
few ducks and our other game birds keep 
well to cover. Many are the blackbirds, 
meadow larks, and flickers that must 
vive their lives before a family of duck 
hawks can leave the nest and launch off 
from their lofty ledges. Indeed, the 
youngsters already, in late May, ap- 
peared to be living in a slaughter house 
rather than a nest. So far asa nest went, 
there appeared to be none save the little 
pad of moss and the now trampled and 
broken-down bush. 

In our first thrill of excitement at 
looking down upon the young birds, we 
had almost forgotten the mother (if it 
was the mother; the women in our party 
insisted it was, because, they said, if 
either parent deserts the young in time 
of need, of course it is the male. As a 
matter of fact, so far as we could gauge 
its size, it seemed too small for the male). 
But she had not forgotten us. She was 
circling and swooping within easy gun- 
shot range—I don’t say she was an easy 
gunshot—and_ scarcely for an instant 
stopping that kak-kak-kak-kak, which 
now that it sounded almost in our ears 
was truly a terrifying sound. She would 
swing out from the precipice, a little 
above our heads, turn, and then come 
back and inward, rushing past us directly 
on a level with our faces, and hardly 
twenty feet away, at an almost incredi- 
ble rate of speed. So fast she came, in 
fact, with wings as rigid as an aéroplane, 
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that the air sang and hissed as she cut 
by, with a sound much like that of a 
speeding motor when it passes you on the 
road. We ceased to watch the babies, 
fascinated by the speed and wonder of 
her flight, which we could see from her 
own level, or even at times from above. 
It is seldom that vou have a chance thus 
to observe a bird in action, and it was 
worth the toil up the precipice. As she 
dashed by us, she was invariably drop- 
ping at about a twenty-degree incline, 
and the rush would carry her without a 
wing beat two or three hundred feet 
beyond us. Then, with astounding 
agility, she would suddenly bank so 
sharply that one wing pointed almost 
directly skyward, but not quite, the 
other downward, and that would stop 
her sharp and at the same time throw her 
around. Why, at the rate she was 
traveling, it didn’t rip the wings from 
her body, was a problem. Once reversed 
—and, it seemed, in a space no larger 
than a big hearth rug—she would swing 
wide from the cliff face, make a few 
strong beats that carried her up fifty or 


_ a hundred feet, and back again to her 


starting point at the same time, and then 
once more come catapulting past us, as 
near to our heads as she dared, her 
powerful yellow legs and talons gleaming 
like gold under her body, her strong beak 
emitting its battle cry. When that 
marvelous engine of flight and fighting 
force tore by, it was enough to make a 
human nervous, and think of what 
would happen to his face if she once 
gathered courage to strike! What must 
be the sensation of a meadow lark when 
it hears suddenly the hiss of the wings 
above it? It is certain death catapulting 
from the blue. 

When we lowered one of the party to 
the nest ledge, with a rope under her 
arms, and a camera in her hand, the 
mother bird screamed even louder, and 
now dashed in within a dozen feet of the 
photographer’s head. As the photog- 
rapher tried to set up a tripod on 
twenty inches of sloping rock above 
eternity, with an infuriated falcon 
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spreading a yard from wing tip to wing 
tip, swooping at her head, she admitted 
that the rope was something of a comfort. 

While we were trying to get the 
picture, the mother bird performed 
one astonishing evolution. Her yellow- 
rimmed eyes imtent upon the nest, she 
evidently miscalculated her distance, 
and almost crashed into a jutting spur 
of the precipice. Seeing her danger, she 
tipped the plane of her wings from 
horizontal to vertical, and actually, so 
far as we could see, did a back somer- 
sault in the air, which threw her out and 
away from the rock. It all happened 
so quickly that it was difficult to follow. 
Only once during the hour we spent at 
the nest did she alight, and then for but 
an instant, on a ledge halfway up the 
precipice a hundred yards to the north. 
The rest of the time she was circling past 
us, and, contrary to the statement in 
many accounts of this bird that it does 
not soar, she made both turns and one 
entire side of the eternal ellipses she was 
describing, without a wing beat. 

An examination of the nest, on this 
occasion and on an earlier visit the same 
year, and an examination of the refuse 
on a slaughter ledge not far off, where 
the parent birds evidently brought prey, 
disclosed the interesting fact that in 
addition to the flickers, red-winged black- 
birds, domestic pigeons, meadow larks, 
one ruffed grouse, and other birds of 
that sort (ne barnyard birds, such as 
chickens, were found), this pair of falcons 
had slain no less than twenty carrier 
pigeons. Several aluminum bands shone 
in the nest, detached. Two were still 
around the uneaten legs. One was on a 
picked leg bone still attached to the 
major portion of the pigeon’s skeleton. 
The duck hawk, it is said, is the only 
bird we have which can outfly the 
carrier. This pair certainly could. When 
carrier pigeons do not come home, their 
owners naturally speculate upon their 
fate. We were able to tell a number of 
owners where their lost birds went to. 
Five of the birds were identified by their 
bands as belonging to owners in eastern 


Massachusetts, near Boston and Noy 
Bedford. The birds, released over ty, 
hundred miles from their coops, had 
been flying homeward across the Berk. 
shires when the hawks swooped dowy 
upon them, and ended their careers. 

When we left the nest at last, driven 
by thirst and the intolerable heat of the 
sun blazing down on the rock face, jt 
was my task to bring down the rope 
after the rest had descended upon it. 
Facing inward, of course, and having al 
I wanted to manage with my footing, | 
had neither time nor inclination to 
observe the parent bird, as she still 
chided and wheeled and shouted around 
the cliff. But once I heard the sharp 
whistle of her wings, the rush of shattered 
air, it seemed hardly six feet from my 
head, and the white rock that gleamed 
not a foot from my face in the sunlight 
went dusky gray for a second as her 
shadow swept over me. It was curiously 
thrilling, more thrilling than the actual 
sight of her. But I clung firmer with my 
fingers for a second, before I lowered my 
feet to the next projection! 

We slid rapidly down the gully on the 
doubled rope, and made our way over 
the bowlder heaps at the base. As long 
as we were in the open, we could see the 
hawk circling above, and calling inces- 
sant alarm or defiance. But as soon as 
we entered the cool shadows of the 
woods, her clamor ceased. 

It only remains to add that the four 
little birds survived all the perils of 
childhood in their long occupation of the 
“nest” (the young duck hawk grows 
slowly, and does not fly until some time 
in July), and though neither they nor 
their parents ever grew hospitable to 
human visitors with cameras, remaining 
angrily suspicious to the end, they 
launched off at last from their precipice 
when no one was there to see, and four 
more falcons have been added to the 
little band of savages who are fighting 
for survival against the odds of civiliza- 
tion. In spite of that pitiful pile of bones 
and feathers left behind on the ledge, | 
admit that I am glad. 
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S° she came back into his house again 

J And watched beside his bed until he died, 
Loving him not at all. The winter rain 

Splashed in the painted butter-tub outside, 

Where once her red geraniums had stood, 

Where still their rotted stalks were to be seen; 

The thin log snapped; and she went out for wood, 
Bareheaded, running the few steps between 

The house and shed; there, from the sodden eaves 
Blown back and forth on ragged ends of twine, 

Saw the dejected creeping-jinny vine, 

(And one, big-aproned, blithe, with stiff blue sleeves 
Rolled to the shoulder that warm day in spring, 
Who planted seeds, musing ahead to their far blossoming) 


The last white sawdust on the floor was grown 
Gray as the first, so long had he been ill; 

The axe was nodding in the block; fresh-blown 
And foreign came the rain across the sill, 

But on the roof so steadily it drummed 

She could not think a time it might not be— 

In hazy summer, when the hot air hummed 

With mowing, and locusts rising raspingly, 

When that small bird with iridescent wings 

And long, incredible, sudden silver tongue 

Had just flashed (and yet maybe not!) among 
The dwarf nasturtiums—when no sagging springs 
Of shower were in the whole bright sky, somehow 
Upon this roof the rain would drum as it was drumming now. 
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Ill 


She filled her arms with wood, and set her chin 
Forward, to hold the highest stick in place, 

No less afraid than she had always been 

Of spiders up her arms and on her face, 

But too impatient for a careful search 

Or a less heavy loading, from the heap 

Selecting hastily small sticks of birch, 

For their curled bark, that instantly will leap 

Into a blaze; nor thinking to return 

Some day, distracted, as of old, to find 

Smooth, heavy, round, green logs with a wet, gray rind 
Only, and knotty chunks that will not burn, 

(That day when dust is on the wood-box floor, 

And some old catalogue, and a brown, shriveled apple core). 


IV 


The white bark writhed and sputtered like a fish 
Upon the coals, exuding odorous smoke. 

She knelt and blew, in a surging desolate wish 
For comfort; and the sleeping ashes woke 

And scattered to the hearth, but no thin fire 
Broke suddenly; the wood was wet with rain. 
Then, softly stepping forth from her desire, 
(Being mindful of like passion hurled in vain 
Upon a similar task, in other days) 

She thrust her breath against the stubborn coal, 
Bringing to bear upon its hilt the whole 

Of her still body . . . there sprang a little blaze 
A pack of hounds, the flame swept up the flue!— 
And the blue night stood flattened against the window, staring through. 


Vv 


A wagon stopped before the house; she heard 
The heavy oilskins of the grocer’s man 

Slapping against his legs. Of a sudden whirred 
Her heart like a frightened partridge, and she ran 
And slid the bolt, leaving his entrance free; 

Then in the cellar-way till he was gone 

Hid, breathless, praying that he might not see 
The chair sway she had laid her hand upon 

In passing. Sour and damp from that dark vault 
Arose to her the well-remembered chill; 

She saw the narrow wooden stairway still 
Plunging into the earth, and the thin salt 
Crusting the crocks; until she knew him far, 

So stood, with listening eyes upon the empty doughnut jar. 
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VI 


Then cautiously she pushed the cellar door 

And stepped into the kitchen—saw the track 

Of muddy rubber boots across the floor, 

The many paper parcels in a stack 

Upon the dresser; with accustomed care 

Removed the twine and put the wrappings by, 
Folded, and the bags flat, that with an air 

Of ease had been whipped open skillfully, 

To the gape of children. Treacherously dear 

And simple was the dull, familiar task. 

And so it was she came at length to ask: 

How came the soda there? the sugar here? 

Then the dream broke. Silent, she brought the mop, 
And forced the trade-slip on the nail that held his razor-strop. 


Vil 


One way there was of muting in the mind 

A little while the ever-clamorous care; 

And there was rapture, of a decent kind, 

In making mean and ugly objects fair: 
Soft-sooted kettle-bottoms, that had been 
Time after time set in above the fire; 
Faucets, and candlesticks, corroded green, 

To mine again from quarry; to attire 

The shelves in paper petticoats, and tack 
New oilcloth in the ringed-and-rotten’s place, 
Polish the stove till you could see your face— 
And after nightfall rear an aching back 

In a changed kitchen, bright as a new pin, 
An advertisement, far too fine to cook a supper in. 


Vill 


She let them leave their jellies at the door 

And go away, reluctant, down the walk. 

She heard them talking as they passed before 

The blind, but could not quite make out their talk 
For noise in the room—the sudden heavy fall 

And roll of a charred log, and the roused shower 

Of snapping sparks; then sharply from the wall 

The unforgivable crowing of the hour. 

One instant set ajar, her quiet ear 

Was stormed and forced by the full rout of day: 

The rasp of a saw, the fussy cluck and bray 

Of hens, the wheeze of a pump, she needs must hear; 
She inescapably must endure to feel 

Across her teeth the grinding of a backing wagon wheel. 
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IX 


She had forgotten how the August night 

Was level as a lake beneath the moon, 

In which she swam a little, losing sight 

Of shore; and how the boy, that was at noon 
Simple enough, not different from the rest, 
Wore now a pleasant mystery as he went, 
Which seemed to her an honest enough test 
Whether she loved him, and she was content. 
So loud, so loud the million crickets’ choir . 
So sweet the night, so long-drawn-out and late 
And if the man were not her spirit’s mate, 
Why was her body sluggish with desire? 

Stark on the open field the moonlight fell, 

But the oak tree’s shadow was deep and black and secret as a well. 


X 


Not overkind nor overquick in study 

Nor skilled in sports nor beautiful was he 

Who came into her life when anybody 

Would have been welcome, so in need was she. 
They had become acquainted in this way: 

He flashed a mirror in her eyes at school; 

By which he was distinguished; from that day 
They went about together, as a rule. 

She told, in secret and with whispering, 

How he had flashed a mirror in her eyes; 

And as she told, it struck her with surprise 

That this was not so wonderful a thing. 

Well, what’s the odds?—It’s pretty nice to know 
You've got a friend to keep you company everywhere you go. 


XI 


It came into her mind, seeing how the snow 

Was gone, and the brown grass exposed again, 
And clothes pins, and an apron—long ago, 

In some white storm that sifted through the pane 
And sent her forth reluctantly at last 

To gather in, before the line gave way, 
Garments, board-stiff, that galloped on the blast 
Clashing like angel armies in a fray, 

An apron long ago in such a night 

Blown down and buried in the deepening drift, 
To lie till April thawed it back to sight, 
Forgotten, quaint and novel as a gift— 

It struck her, as she pulled and pried and tore, 
That here was spring, and the whole year to be lived through once more. 
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XII 


Tenderly, in those times, as though she fed 

An ailing child—with sturdy propping up 

Of its small, feverish body in the bed, 

And steadying of its hands about the cup— 

She gave her husband of her body’s strength, 
Thinking of men, what helpless things they were, 
Until he turned and fell asleep at length, 

And stealthily stirred the night and spoke to her. 
Familiar, at such moments, like a friend, 
Whistled far off the long, mysterious train, 

And she could see in her mind’s vision plain 

The magic World, where cities stood on end .. . 
Remote from where she lay—and yet—between, 
Save for something asleep beside her, only the window screen. 





. . . . + . . . . . . . 


XIII 


From the wan dream that was her waking day, 
Wherein she journeyed, borne along the ground 
Without her own volition in some way, 

Or fleeing, motionless, with feet fast bound, 

Or running silent through a silent house 

Sharply remembered from an earlier dream, 
Upstairs, down other stairs, fearful to rouse, 
Regarding him, the wide and empty scream 

Of a strange sleeper on a malignant bed, 

And all the time not certain if it were 

Herself so doing or some one like to her, 

From this wan dream that was her daily bread, 
Sometimes at night, incredulous, she would wake— 
A child, blowing bubbles that the chairs and carpet did not break! 


XIV 


She had a horror he would die at night. 

And sometimes when the light began to fade 

She could not keep from noticing how white 

The birches looked—and then she would be afraid, 
Even with a lamp, to go about the house 

And lock the windows; and as night wore on 
Toward morning, if a dog howled, or a mouse 
Squeaked in the floor, long after it was gone 

Her flesh would sit awry on her. By day 

She would forget somewhat, and it would seem 

A silly thing to go with just this dream 

And get a neighbor to come at night and stay. 

But it would strike her sometimes, making the tea: 
She had kept that kettle boiling all night long, for company. 
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XV 


There was upon the sill a pencil mark, 

Vital with shadow when the sun stood still 
At noon, but now, because the day was dark, 
It was a pencil mark upon the sill. 

And the mute clock, maintaining ever the same 
Dead moment, blank and vacant of itself, 
Was a pink shepherdess, a picture frame, 

A shell marked Souvenir, there on the shelf. 
Whence it occurred to her that he might be, 
The mainspring being broken in his mind, 

A clock himself, if one were so inclined, 

That stood at twenty minutes after three— 
The reason being for this, it might be said, 


That things in death were neither clocks nor people, but only dead. 


XVI 


The doctor asked her what she wanted done 

With him, that might not lie there many days. 
And she was shocked to see how life goes on 

Even after death, in irritating ways; 

And mused how if he had not died at all 

*Twould have been easier—then there need not be 
The stiff disorder of a funeral 

Everywhere, and the hideous industry, 

And crowds of people calling her by name 

And questioning her, she’d never seen before, 

But only watching by his bed once more 

And sitting silent if a knocking came. 

She said at length, feeling the doctor's eyes, 

*[ don’t know what you do exactly when a person dies.” 


XVII 


(iazing upon him now, severe and dead, 

It seemed a curious thing that she had lain 
Beside him many a night in that cold bed, 

And that had been which would not be again. 
From his desirous body the great heat 

Was gone at last, it seemed, and the taut nerves 
Loosened forever. Formally the sheet 

Set forth for her to-day those heavy curves 

And lengths familiar as the bedroom door. 

She was as one that enters, sly and proud, 

To where her husband speaks before a crowd, 
And sees a man she never saw before— 

The man who eats his victuals at her side, 
Small, and absurd, and hers: for once, not hers, unclassified. 
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Prelude 


BY EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


ws. she was fifteen years old 


Selina Jo was doing a man’s work 
in Pruitt’s turpentine orchard; properly, 
though, her story begins earlier than this. 

It was shortly before his daughter was 
horn that Shug Hudsill brought his young 
vife, Marthy, to a sandy land homestead 

twenty-five miles from the nearest 
in that section of the country 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
lhere followed shortly the inevitable log 
mostly 
contributed their 
Shug furnished refreshments in 
the form of “shinny,” an unpalatable, 
but unusually potent, native rum. 
Otherwise, his part in the erection of his 


railroad 


h borders 


rolling, at which the neighbors 
Hudsills themselves 


labor. 


future home was largely advisory. De- 
spite this, though, the house, a two- 


room cabin of the ‘“saddle-bag” type, 
' Hand-split pine 
hoards covered the roof and gave fair 
promise of keeping out the rain. An un- 
lazed window and a door in each room, 
would with rough 
wooden shutters during inclement 
veather, served for ventilation and light- 
ing. A stick-and-clay chimney at one 
end of the cabin gave outlet to the single 
fireplace which was to answer the dual 
purpose of cooking and heating. 

By devious methods Shug accumu- 
lated two or three runty, tick-infested 
ows and a few razorback hogs. These 
were left, in the main, to shift for them- 
selves. There were tough native grasses 
ivailable and the cane brakes in Shoal- 
water River were close by. During se- 
ere weather such of the cows as chanced 
to be giving a few pints of thin, watery 
milk daily were fed a little home-grown 
fodder and corn on the ear. With pro- 


boscides inordinately sharpened for the 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 876.—97 


vas soon erected. 


which be closed 





purpose, the hogs probed for succulent 
roots in the rank undergrowth of the 
nearby swamp. When hog-killing sea- 
son arrived Shug would shoulder his gun 
and slouch away for his winter’s supply 
of meat. Neighbors charged it against 
him that he was not always careful to 
see to it that they were his own shotes 
which he killed. Since it was a simple 
matter, though, to snip off the telltale 
ear markings of a dead pig, his pilfer- 
ings, if a fact, were never proved. 

Corn sprouted slowly in the thin soil; 
it grew up dispiritedly, and came to 
maturity stunted as to blade, stalk and 
ear. Sweet potatoes yielded generously 
in new ground; each year a fresh plot 
was cleared, broken and planted to these. 
A patch of sugar cane was always grown 
for molasses; a portion of this, it was 
generally conceded, was finally made into 
“shinny,” since Shug was known to be 
an adept at its manufacture. Certain 
it is that he made frequent extended 
trips away from home with his wagon 
and yoke of oxen, never troubling to ex- 
plain the reason for his absence. 

It was amid these surroundings, suffi- 
cient in themselves, one would have 
said, to hinder physical, mental and 
moral growth, that the girl Selina Jo was 
born. The occasion was in no sense of 
the word an event with Shug and Mar- 
thy. Since all married people of their 
acquaintance had children, the baby sim- 
ply represented, to them, the inevitable. 
With the birth of the child, though, 
Marthy became barren. 

For the first eighteen months of her 
existence the baby crawled about the 
cabin unnamed. Then it occurred to 
Marthy that their offspring ought to be 
christened. 
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“Shug,” she suggested casually, 
“seems to me we ort to be namin’ that 
air young ’un.” 

Shug, lolling in the shade of a water 
oak, shifted his quid and spat disinter- 
estedly. “I ain't objectin’ none,” he 
replied. 

“How “bout callin’ her ‘S'liny Jo’? 
Marthy asked. 

“Fittin’ enough name fer her, I 
reckin,”” Shug vawned. 


As the child grew up she came to ac- 
cept her parents as they had long since 
accepted her—merely as a bald fact. 
There was never the slightest evidence 
of parental affection upon the one side 
or of filial attachment upon the other. 

Once Marthy came upon Shug whip- 
ping the girl with a switch. 

“What you whippin’ her fer?” she 
asked. Her tone was one of simple curi- 
osity, nothing else. 

“All young ‘uns needs it,”’ Shug re- 
plied virtuously, as he tossed the switch 
aside. “*Hadn’t been my daddy usetah 
whale me powerful, I wouldn't a been 
nigh the man I am now; not nigh.” 

It was a matter for remark between 
the parents that, even at a tender age, 
Selina Jo rarely emitted any outery under 
punishment. There burned in her sloe- 
black eves, though, the flame of an emo- 
tion which she checked upon the surface. 

One would have expected the girl to 
respond to the influence of heredity. 
Her parents, the cattle, the hogs, even 
the crops about her were stunted, half- 
starved in appearance. By contrast, 
Selina Jo, upon a daily ration made up 
almost exclusively of corn pone, mo- 
lasses and home-cured pork as salt as 
ocean brine, defied all known dietary 
laws, and flourished amazingly. She was 
precocious, too. When she was only 
seven years old she could swear just as 
well—rather, just as wickedly—as could 
Shug himself. She learned early, though, 
that, as a source of information, her par- 
ents were practically nil. Thenceforth, 
the questions that had rushed to her lips 
were succeeded by a look of eternal in- 
terrogation in her somber eyes. 


It was shortly after her twelfth 
day that a young school-teacher  {\, 
only one the community ever k 
came into the Hudsill settlement. i 
Jo was grudgingly allowed to atten | ¢| 
school. For six months the young 
enthusiasm held out. Then it ined 
and died. Few of the older people «lq 
either read or write, and the o; 
among them seemed to be universa| 
what was good enough for them was good 
enough for their offspring. But befor 
the school closed Selina Jo had learned 
the alphabet and a portion of the old- 
fashioned first reader. 

She missed the school, and she always 
kept, close at hand, her thumbed and 
dog-eared book, the only one that sti 
possessed. The school-teacher had 
lighted the fires of ambition within her 
She came to be troubled by the realiza- 
tion that her mental development. was 
lagging behind her physical growth. 

“S'liny Jo,” she informed herself one 
day in a fit of musing, “you air as p'izen 
strong as a gallon o’ green shinny, but 
yon don’t know skercely nothin’. A 
moment later she added dejectedly: 
“Ner ain't got no chancet o’ learnin’, 
neether; not nary par-tick-le of a 
chancet!” 

Shoalwater River afforded her chief 
means of diversion. She never remem- 
bered when or how she learned to swim 
Every day that the weather permitted 
she enjoved a plunge in the river. Soon 
she noticed that no less pleasant than 
the contact of the water with her naked 
body was the comfortable after-feeling of 
cleanliness. Following this, came a feel- 
ing of repugnance toward her shiftless 
and slovenly parents. 

She had long since begun to assist 
with the crops. With the manure 
scraped from the cow lot she made the 
beds for the potatoes. At planting time 
she pulled the slips and set them out 
She hoed the sugar cane and thinned the 


corn. During harvest she did almost as 
much work as Shug and Marthy 
combined. 


Before she was fourteen she had 
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a pair of young steers to the 

«« She split the rails and laid the 
fence for a new potato patch. Using for 
he purpose the young oxen which she 
had broken, she prepared the ground for 
planting. She was as tall as her father 
now, a slender, wiry creature, her sym- 
il young body as free from blem- 
sh as the trunk of a healthy pine tree. 

\ vague unrest troubled her at times, 
thougl Something occurred one day 
ich intensified this. In a corner of the 
cabin she found a dust-covered photo- 
graph. Brushing it off, she gazed upon 
iface that was unfamiliar. She took the 

ture to Marthy. 

“Maw,” she asked, “who is this?” 

Her mother glanced at it indifferently. 
“Me,” she answered listlessly. 

‘You?” Selina Jo gasped. 

“Yeah. Ruther, it usetah be. 
when | married yore paw.” 

Selina Jo scanned the comely pic- 
tured face for some likeness to the slat- 
ternly creature who had given her birth. 
Wild resentment against something— 
she scarcely knew what—flamed in her 
heart. Suddenly she dashed the photo- 
graph to the floor and hurried from the 
cabin. As one reads the chronicle of her 
words, it must be remembered that her 
vocabulary was patterned after that of 
her father. 

“Oh, Goddlemighty!” she burst out 
tempestuously, “I don’t want to be like 
her! Lain’t goin’ to, neether!” 

Her acquaintances were limited to the 
score of families, most of them relatives, 
ind all of them mental and moral rep- 
licas of her own, who lived nearby. 
There was an almost abandoned church 

the neighborhood where, at rare inter- 
vals, some itinerant preacher held serv- 
ces. Upon one occasion, though, Shug 
took the family to preaching in what was 

nown as the Briggs settlement which 
is ten miles nearer the railroad. It was 
here that Selina Jo had it impressed 
on her young mind just how people of 
er stripe were looked upon by those 
ist in another mold. 
Shortly after they had seated them- 


metr 
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selves in the church, Shug, uncouth and 
unshaven on the men’s side, and she and 
her mother on that reserved for her sex, 
Selina Jo heard one of the women whis- 
per to her neighbor: 

“Some o’ that Hudsill tribe!” 

As the girl caught the slur in the words 
her face flushed darkly. She began to 
notice the unfavorable looks with which 
the men of the congregation were regard- 
ing her father. Even the children stared 
superciliously toward her mother and 
herself. Puzzled, vaguely hurt, at first 
she wondered why. 

Lingering just outside the church at 
the close of services, she waited, shyly 
hopeful that some one would speak to 
her. No one paid her the slightest heed. 
In a land where a lack of hospitality was 
the one unpardonable sin, this alone was 
enough to convince her that something 
was terribly wrong somewhere. But she 
held her peace until they had completed 
the tedious homeward journey. 

“Maw,” she demanded abruptly, as 
soon as they were alone, “how come we 
ain’t like other folks?” 

“What air you talkin’ about?’’ Mar- 
thy intoned querulously. 

“Them folks in that air 
settlement.” 

“Wa'l?” 

“They looked slanchwise at Paw when 
we went in an’ set down.” Selina Jo 
waited a moment, her face clouding at 
the thought. ‘“‘An’ them li'l old gals 
looked slanchwise at me, too. Durn 
“em!” 

‘How kin I he’p the way they looked 
at us?”” Marthy whined. ‘“Treatin’ us 
thatta way just ‘cause we air pore.” 

“*T weren’t that, neether,”’ the girl in- 
sisted stubbornly. ‘“‘Them men—most 
of °em—was wearin’ overhalls. The 
school-teacher said rich folks don’t wear 
them kind o’ clo’es to meetin’.” 

“Tryin’ to git better ’n yore raisin’, 
air you?”” Marthy suddenly showed un- 
wonted spirit. ‘‘Wa’l, gal, you kin just 
make up yore mind to be like yore pore 
maw an’—” 

“T ain’t goin’ to be like you!” 


Briggs 


The 
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words shot out with sudden passion. “I 
ain't!” 

“God ha’ merey!”” Marthy’s usually 
expressionless face showed a trace of sur- 
prise at this outburst. “But I’ve allus 
said seein’ lots o’ things gits notions inta 
young ‘uns’ heads what ain’t good fer 
em.” 

“Ner that ain’t all I seed, neether,” 
Selina Jo retorted. “They didn’t none 
o° them folks—not nary one o° *em—ast 
us home to eat a Sunday dinner with 
“em.” 

At the conclusion of the church serv- 
ice she had seen invitations to the noon- 
day meal being extended and accepted 
right and left by the Briggs settlement 
householders. Since it was the custom 
to include the veriest stranger in these, 
the fact that none had been offered her 
people left room for only one conclusion: 
the Hudsills were looked upon by their 
neighbors as being unworthy to receive 
one. Slowly the impression fastened it- 
self upon her brain that her family was 
hopelessly low in the social scale—* poi- 
son low-down,” she would have phrased 
it. This conviction gripped her. It 
stung—and it stayed with her. 

Fortunately, something occurred about 
this time to divert her thoughts tempo- 
rarily. Three miles from Shug’s home, 
Pruitt Brothers, turpentine operators, 
established a woods commissary. Selina 
Jo’s first visit to the store left her gasp- 
ing with pleasure. Filled with the usual 
gaudy assortment carried in stock by the 
general country store, to the half-starved 

eyes and soul of the woods-bred girl, the 
place was a wonderland. Dress goods in 
loud patterns dazzled her sight; vari- 
colored ribbons flaunted themselves tan- 
talizingly before her gaze. But the one 
thing that charmed her, that held her 
spellbound, was a cheap, ready-made 
gingham dress. She made frequent un- 
necessary trips to the store merely to 
feast her eyes upon it. She would look 
from it to the faded homespun that she 
wore and sigh enviously. Once she even 
mustered the courage to ask the price. 
It was an insignificant sum, but the 


thought struck her with sickeni: 
that it might just as well have 
thousand dollars. She had neve: 
a piece of money in her life. 

Slowly, as her yearning for tl 
became almost unbearable, a plan | 
in her mind. Coming in from he: 
one day, she found Shug, just ret 
from one of his mysterious per 
trips. 

“Paw,” she began timidly, “I 
a hankerin’.” 

“S’posin’ you have?” Shug’s manner 
was more surly than usual. “A hanker 
in’ never hurt nobody, yet.” 

“But, but I shore ‘nough  y 
sump'm.” 

“Wantin’ an’ gittin’ is diffe’ent things 
What is it?” 

“They’s the purtiest dress over 
Pruitt’s store,” Selina Jo began eagerly, 
‘**an’ it’s made outen real gingham.’ 

“Gingham?” Shug whirled about 
with a snarl. “What air you talkin’ 
about, gal?” 

Selina Jo’s heart sank. “TIT ain’t never 
had nary one,” she offered placatingly. 
“An’—” 

“Ner ain’t never li’ble to, neether 
Homespun’s good enough fer yore por 
maw an’ it'll hatter be good enough fer 
you. I ain’t goin’ to be workin’ myse'f 
to skin an’ bone to be fittin’ out no 
young ‘un in fancy riggin’s.” 

“But, Paw, it don’t cost much.” 

“Tt costes just that much more ‘1 
you're goin’ to git. Shet up!” 

It was then that Selina Jo unfolded 
her plan. “I’m goin’ to git me that air 
dress,’ she announced dispassionate!) 
“I’m aimin’ to pay fer it myse’f, too.” 

“How?” 

“Yearnin’ the money at public work.” 

“You?”’ Shug snorted derisively 
“Whare'll you git any public work?” 

“In Pruitt’s turkentime = orchard 
They’s a heap o’ the work I kin do. |! 
could do scrapin’ er dippin’; reckin | 
could even do hackin’.” 

Shug had slumped into the one com- 
fortable chair in the room. Turning liis 
head, he glared at his daughter. 
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SELINA JO FOUND THAT THE WORK WAS HARD 
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“You air not goin’ to work in no tur- 
kentime orchard,” he rasped. ‘* You air 
goin’ to stay right here an’ he’p yore pore 
maw an’ me. I told you oncet to shet 
up!” 

It struck Selina Jo suddenly that life 
was, somehow, terribly one-sided and un- 
fair. Other girls in the community, who 
didn’t work as hard as she did, were be- 
ginning to wear gingham dresses for Sun- 
day. She thought bitterly that in re- 
turn for her slaving she had received bed 
and board—nothing more. By every- 
thing that was right, she reasoned, she 
had earned at least one store-bought 
dress. Yet it was roughly denied her. 
Some of the thoughts which had been 
haunting her for months struggled for 
expression. Her soul cried out against 
what was a patent injustice. But she 
managed to speak calmly. 

“Fer as I kin figger it out, Paw,” she 
said, “I been doin’ my sheer o’ keepin’ 
this here fambly up. I broke them last 
yoke o’ steers, an’ one of ’em you was 
afeared to tech. I've split rails an’ laid 
fences; I’ve broke new ground. An’ the 
fu'st time I ast fer anything you say I 
cain’t have it.” 

She ceased speaking for a moment, but 
her steady gaze never left Shug’s face. 

**Now, [’m goin’ to work fer Pruitt,” 
she continued slowly, “till I git me the 
money I need.” 

Something must have occurred during 
Shug’s recent trip—probably a hurried 
flight from officers—to increase his nor- 
mal perverseness. He had risen from his 
chair. Taking a heavy leather strap 
from the wall, he started toward Se- 
lina Jo. 

“You air, huh?” Advancing, he fon- 
dled the strap suggestively. “You'll git 
a larrupin’, that’s what!” 

With the first evidence of her father’s 
intention, Selina Jo’s face had flushed a 
brick red. Now it paled suddenly. She 
had not even been threatened with cor- 
poral punishment for years. Wild re- 
bellion surged within her. A carving 
knife lay upon the rude deal table beside 
which she was standing. One slim, 


brown hand dropped down besid: {| 
knife. Her emotion visible only i: the 
tumultuous heaving of her breast ny 
the white, set expression of her face. x) 
waited motionless, her dark, somber 
gazing unwaveringly into Shug’s fac. 

“Paw,” she said evenly, “just voy 
tech me oncet with that strop an’, as 
shore as God gives me stren’th, I'|! 
yore heart out.” 

An innate coward, Shug recognized « 
danger sign when he saw it. The hand 
which held the strap dropped to his side 
He backed slowly away. 

“You... you 
and stopped. 

“You an’ Maw been sayin’,” Selina Jo 
continued, “that I’m tryin’ to be better 
‘n my raisin’. But I ain’t forgot how 
them Briggs settlement folks looked at 
us slanchwise. ~T’ weren’t cause we was 
pizen pore, neether. They knowed, 
somehow, we was plumb low-down an’ 
ornery. That’s why they didn’t none of 
‘em ast us to a Sunday dinner. They 
seed we was trash. Course I’m honin’ 
to be better ’n that kind o’ raisin’—an’ 
I’m goin’ to, too!” 

Shug had retreated to the doorway, 
where he stood watching this new daugh- 
ter of his with furtive, fearful eyes. The 
meanest of petty tyrants, when he held 
the whip hand, doubtless he expected 
that Selina Jo would exhibit the same 
trait. There was nothing of the bully in 
the girl, though. Threatened with what 
she considered to be undeserved punish- 
ment, she had simply acted upon the dic- 
tates of her immature mind and had 
seized upon the only means at hand to 
escape it. 

It was several moments before Shug 
mustered courage to speak. “‘Sence you 
air goin’ to do public work,” he whined 
presently, “’t ain’t nothin’ but right you 


ie 


ut 


he sputtered 


ort to pay fer yore bed an’ board.” 
Selina Jo was glad to agree to this ar- 
rangement. When informed of it later, 
Marthy sullenly acquiesced. She would 
have to do the housework now, which 
was no more to her liking than the reali- 
zation that Shug would permanently 
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t the money for their daughter's 


was the next day that Selina Jo 
t out Lige Tuttle, woods foreman 
Pruitt Brothers. 
‘fm lookin’ fer a job,” she announced 


\ 


Sorry.” Tuttle answered brusquely, 


t all our cooks are niggers.” 
“Cook?” was the scornful answer. “I 
‘t astin’ to be no cook. IT want shore 
ugh work.” 

Puttle smiled patronizingly. ** What 
vou do?” 

‘Serapin’, dippin’, er hackin’,” was the 
mfident answer. 

“You?” Tuttle laughed softly. “Why, 
It’s hard.” 

“Any harder ‘n breakin’ bull yearlin’s 
tothe yoke? Er splittin’ rails an’ break- 
in’ new ground?” 

“Mean to say you've done all that?” 

*T most bardaceously have!” 

Labor was scarce at the time. Tuttle 

msidered the girl’s request carefully, 
isked a few more questions, and decided 


it's a man’s work. 


to take a chance. 

“What's your name?” he asked. 

“S‘liny Jo.” 

“What else?” 

It was the first time Selina Jo had ever 
heen asked her surname; she felt the 
blood rush to her face. 

* What's last 


repeated. 


your name?” Tuttle 

The answer came almost inaudibly: 
* Hudsill.” 

“Shug Hudsill’s young *un?” 

* How kin I he’p it?” the girl burst out 
“If you'd a been borned 
. Hudsill, you’d hatter be one, too!” 

“Don’t get mad, child.” There was 

something in the spirit of this strange 
reature that Tuttle could not under- 
stand; but he respected it. “I wasn’t 
iimin’ to low-rate you none just because 
of your daddy. Come here to-morrow 
mornin’, an’ I'll try you out.” 

Selina Jo found that the work was 
hard. The dry, slippery pine needles 
inderfoot made walking itself a task. 
She carried a heavy bucket into which 


passionately. 


she dipped the raw gum, emptying the 
bucket, when filled, into barrels scat- 
tered about the orchard. From sunup 
till sunset, and later, she toiled; not 
once, though, did she grumble. She was 
What she was un- 
dergoing was the prelude to real exist- 
What better, she 
asked herself, could any strong, healthy 


too foolishly happy. 
ence, as she saw it. 


girl desire than a steady job dipping tur- 
pentine for which she was paid real 
money? 

Occasional passersby, strangers to the 
vicinity, amazed at seeing a girl engaged 
in such unusual work, would pause to 
ask friendly questions. The first flush 
of pleasure that this gave Selina Jo was 
quickly erased by the bitcer after-tang 
of reflection: these people were kind be- 
cause they did not know she was a 
Hudsill. 

While with practice she developed 
skill, it was three months before she had 
saved the money she needed. The ging- 
ham dress had been laid aside for her. 
But her ambition had soared. A beau- 
tiful dress above a pair of bare legs and 
feet would never do. Then, too, since 
her only item of headgear was the sun- 
bonnet which she wore every day, she 
would need, besides shoes and stockings, 
a hat. 

The day came at last, though, when 
she could make her purchases. With her 
arms filled with bundles, she started out 
joyously on her three-mile walk home. 

A half mile from the commissary she 
paused indecisively at a crossroads. The 
right-hand road, leading to Shoalwater 
River, meant the lengthening of her 
journey a full mile; but the river, with 
its promise of a cooling plunge enticed 
her. As she stood hesitant, trying to 
decide, she observed a stranger approach- 
ing on horseback. She drew aside to let 
him pass, but he reined in his horse and 
hailed her. 
“Evenin’, 
abouts?” 

“Down the left-hand fork a piece.” 
Selina Jo bent her steady glance upon 
the stranger. ‘Who air you?” 


sister! Live here- 


little 
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“I’m Holmes—sheriff of the county.” 

Instinctively the girl drew back. 
“What air you wantin’ o’ me? I ain’t 
done nothin’.” 

“Lord bless you, little sister,’ the 
sheriff laughed, “I’m not after you. 
Thought may be as you live round here 
you might tell me something I want to 
know.” 

It seemed that a murder had recently 
been committed in the bay-shore country 
ten miles distant. Circumstances pointed 
to the guilt of two men who had been 
arrested. Assuming that the murderers 
had passed through the Hudsill section 
en route to or from the scene of the crime, 
the sheriff was seeking evidence to prove 
this. 

Strangers were enough of a rarity in 
the neighborhood to be remembered 
easily. Selina Jo recalled two men who 
had passed that way whose description 
fitted those charged with the murder. 

Sheriff Holmes was elated. ‘* Would 
you like a trip to Eastview?” he asked. 

“Eastview?” Selina Jo’s heart 
skipped a beat. “That’s town, ain’t 
it—whare the railroad trains is at?” 

“Yes. We'll want you there a week 
from to-day.” The sheriff filled in a 
blank subpeena and extended it to the 
girl. “‘Look me up in the courthouse 
soon as you get to town.” 

Selina Jo’s breathless announcement 
that she was going to court created a 
flurry at home until Shug learned why 
she had been summoned. Then he 
breathed easily. 

It was decided that she could use the 
oxen and wagon for the trip, as Eastview 
was twenty-five miles distant. This 
method of travel, being slow, would ne- 
cessitate an early start on the day before 
the trial. When that day dawned, 
though, one of the oxen was found to be 
indisposed. Selina Jo assembled a lunch 
of corn pone and side meat, filled a small 
bottle with molasses, and, dressed in her 
new finery, set out on foot. 

Within an hour the new shoes began 
to pinch. She took them off, tied them 
together by their strings and slung them 


over her shoulder. The stockin: 


ere 
rolled into balls and stuffed i; ie 
pockets. . 

Late in the afternoon she bathe! jo 
feet and legs in a brook just oi! sic 
Eastview and donned shoes and sj ok. 
ings again. 

It was dusk when she arrived a) th, 
sheriff's office. An overflow crow | 


the single hotel necessitated her st. 
with Sheriff Holmes’ family that nici) 

With the inborn timidity of the wou 
bred girl, she remained there until sj). 
moned to court in the late forenoon of 
the following day. By the time her e 
dence was concluded, though, she |yad 
partially overcome her shyness, and \ 
ready for sightseeing. 

Wandering about the interior of the 
courthouse, she marveled at the white 
plaster walls. Then she watched severa| 
people using the sanitary drinking foun- 
tain. Presently she found courage to 
try it herself. The technic she found to 
be rather difficult, but after she had mas- 
tered it she became a frequent patron 

Later, she ventured outside the court- 
house. 

Sheriff Holmes found her during the 
noon recess. She had commandeered 4 
small goods box which she was using as 
a seat. Her enraptured gaze was fast- 
ened upon a scene across the street. 
Three large, two-story frame buildings, 
painted a dazzling white, stood upon a 
lot which occupied an entire block. Be- 
neath the branches of huge water oaks, 
scores of girls, dressed in white blouses 
and dark-blue skirts, could be seen. 

Sheriff Holmes smiled understand- 
ingly. ‘Like it?” 

Selina Jo did not even turn her head. 
“Whose is them air li'l gals?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“The state’s 
the answer. 

“Who?” 

“The state. 
for girls.” 

It was plain that the remark con 
veyed no information to Selina Jo 
“Do which?” she asked. 
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is 


for the present,” was 


That’s the reformatory 
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“When girls—young ones, like you— 
eak the law,” the sheriff explained, 
“they bring them here to be reformed.” 
“What's re-formed?” 
“Well . it’s like this: 
let a girl go again, she has to prove that 
he’s been changed for the better.” 
“Changed?” Selina Jo looked 
with a quick indrawn breath. 
diffe’ent f'um = what 


before they 


up 
* They 
‘em thev 


] 
LiKeS 


that’s about it, I 

‘Do they learn “em outen books in 
there?” 

“Oh, 
for study.” 

“An? could—could a gal git in there 
what didn’t know nothin’ but a part o° 
the fu’st reader?” 

“You don’t understand, vet, child. 
[t's only for girls who do wrong. Now, 
, virl like you never would go there.” 

Selina Jo sighed dejectedly. Her eves 

iressed the buildings with their spot 
less white walls and wide-flung shutters, 
ind the groups of girls scattered about 


ves; they have regular hours 


the lawn. 

Presently she pointed to a high iron 
picket feuce which enclosed the lot. 
“What's the fence fer?” she asked. 

“Why, if that fence wasn’t there, lit- 
tle sister, half the girls there would light 


out before midnight,” the sheriff an- 
siered. 

“They'd run away?” Selina Jo 
shook her head incredulously. “‘F’um 


them purty houses?” 

Since it would be impossible for her 
to reach home that day, she spent an- 
other night with the sheriff's family. In 
her dreams she saw white-painted build- 
ings fashioned of real lumber. There 
was real glass in the windows, too; they 
weren't just yawning black holes in the 
walls. And the chimneys were of brick; 
so different from the flimsy stick-and- 
clay affair that leaned drunkenly against 
one end of the cabin at home. Home! 
She seemed to sicken at the thought. 

Her dreams were peopled with girls in 
white blouses and blue skirts, thousands 

Vou. CXLVI.—No 
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They were all 


of them, it seemed to her. 
within an iron-fenced inclosure, beckon 


ing to her to enter; and she was always 
just on the outside. 

With morning came thoughts of her 
work in the turpentine orchard. Inex 
plicably, a vague dissatisfaction awoke 
within her. The idea began to burn it- 
self into her consciousness that, though 
she might spend a lifetime in honest toil 
there, she would always be referred to 
as “one of that Hudsill tribe.” Appar- 
ently there was no escape from that. 

During breakfast she was unusually 
quiet and thoughtful. With a shy ac 
knowledgment of thanks, she accepted 
the liberal lunch provided by the sher- 
iff's wife and made her adieus. Two 
miles outside the town she left the high- 
way. A hundred yards from the road 
she seated herself upon a log and grimly 
prepared to wait. 

Darkness had fallen when she again 
entered Eastview and cautiously ap- 
proached the reformatory from the rear. 
She scaled the iron fence with compara 
tive Crouching low, she crept 
toward a lighted window on the ground 
floor. Two girls of about her own age 
sat at a study table. Standing before 

the window, Selina Jo spoke. 

* Kin I come in?” she asked softly. 

One of the girls screamed slightly; the 
other, after her first involuntary start of 
amazement, wonderfully _ self- 
possessed. 

“Sure, Rube!” 
“Step right in!” 

Selina Jo climbed over the low window 


ease. 


seemed 


she invited cordially. 


sill into the room. 

“What vou doin’ here?” 
girls asked. 

“Tm jinin’ o° this here re-formin’ 
place,” was the unruffled answer. 

“You're wha-a-at?” 

Very simply Selina Jo made known 
her intentions. 

“But you'll be caught, sure as shoot- 
in’,”’ one of the girls objected. -“In the 
first place you’ve got no uniform.” 

Naturally, Selina Jo expected to be 
discovered sooner or later; but she had 


one of the 
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prepared for this eventuality—as she 
thought. 

“Maybe we can fix that,” the other 
girl broke in eagerly. ‘*There’s that old 
blouse of mine and your extra skirt. 
Gee! I wish we could put it over! 
Wouldn’t old Iron Jaw be wild?” 

Between them they rigged a uniform 
for Selina Jo. At the nightly inspection 
she crept under the bed. 
slept on a pallet. 

The fortunate indisposition of a girl 
across the hall solved the breakfast 
problem. Selina Jo, taking the vacant 
place in the formation, passed undis- 
covered for the moment. 

Among the many contingencies which 
she could not have provided against, 
though, were the sharp eyes and keen 
memory for faces possessed by Mary 
Shane, the matron in charge. As the 
girls were forming for certain duties 
shortly after breakfast, Selina Jo felt a 
heavy hand upon her shoulder. She 
looked up into the stern face of the 
matron. 

“What are you doing here?” 
curt inquiry. 

“Me?” Selina Jo’s attempt at sur- 
prise was ludicrous. ‘‘I—I b’long here, 
ma’am.” 

“You do? You ought to know me 
then. What is my name?” 

Instinct told the girl that this must be 
the matron. “Old Iron Jaw,” she an- 
swered unabashed. 

Mary Shane smiled grimly. 
with me,” she ordered. 

She led the way, Selina Jo following 
meekly, to her little cubby-hole of an 
office. 

“Now, then,’ the matron commanded 
sternly, “‘tell me the truth. How did 
you get in here?” 

**I—I clumb that fence.” 

“Why?” 

“Just “cause, ma’am, I nacherly got 
to git re-formed,” was the perfectly seri- 
ous answer. “I ralely b’long here. I’m 
so p’izen mean they ain't no other place 
fitten fer me.” 

“What's your name?” 


Later, she 


was the 


“Come 


Now it came, not hesitantly, |), 


proudly—even defiantly: “S'liny J, 
Hudsill!” 
Mary Shane knitted her broy 


thoughtfully: ‘* Hudsill?”’ 

“Yes’m. Them low-down, sneakiy’ 
ornery Shoalwater River Hudsil\, 
ma’am. Ever’body in the county kiioy. 
*bout ’em. They air the shif’lesses’ {;,). 
bly that ever was borned. An’ what’ 
furdermore, I’m the hellraisin’es’ one 
the intire gin’ration!”’ 

“What are you trying to tell 
child?” 

“Just how tarnation mean I a», 
ma’am.”” 

In her plans for forcibly entering {| 


reformatory, Selina Jo had hit upon ti 
idea of charging herself, when her pres. 
ence should be discovered, with an as- 
sortment of crimes sufficient to insure 
her incarceration for an indefinite period. 
It seemed to her now that the moment 
for her confession had arrived. 

“Last mont’, ma’am,”’ she continued 
earnestly, “I burned down three cow 
stalls. Right atter that I went inta m) 
own blood uncle’s cornfiel’ an’ pulled 
up ever’ smidgin’s bit 0’ his young corn 
—pulled it smack up by the roots, 
ma’am. Ner that ain’t all, not nigh al! 
I almost hate to tell you this’n, ma’am 
But last week I stobbed a li'l nigger 
baby to death. Killed him dead. Dead 
as—” 

‘Hush, child, hush!” the matron or- 
dered. ‘‘You did none of those things. 
Now then: Tell me—the truth!” 

It came then—the truth—a story halt- 
ingly told of a child’s scarcely understood 
heartache for self-betterment. Selina Jo 
didn’t want to stay in the reformatory 
long, she said; only long enough to learn 
all there was in the books. Then she 
would be willing to leave. She would 





li 


change her name and go away off some- 
where. Maybe the folks there, not know- 
ing that she was a Hudsill, would invite 
her to a Sunday dinner when she went 
to meeting. 

People, some of them, rather, said of 
Mary Shane that her long association 
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so-called criminally inclined 


the 
nu had rendered her immune to every 
But as the recital pro- 
ressed, the matron turned her back sud- 
jJenly and strode over to a window. 

Presently the story was finished. 


man emotion. 


An’ please, ma’am,” a voice was ask- 
ug hopefully, “I kin stay now, cain’t 1?” 
Mary Shane did not reply for a mo- 
ment. “I'm afraid not, child,” she said 
esently. Few who thought they knew 
er would have recognized the matron’s 
* You—yvou've done nothing to be 


nee, 


kept here for. You'll have to go home.” 


Then it was that Selina Jo’s heart 
broke. She flung herself upon the 
matron, 

“Oh, God, ma’am,” she sobbed, 


please don’t make me go back! [ain't 


jin’ back! I don’t want to be one o’ 


em low-down Hudsills all o° 


th mv en- 
durin’ days. I want to be somebody, 
like other folks is. [don’t want to have 
» passel o’ dang I'l old gals lookin’ at 
when I go to meetin’. 
You don’t know what it is, 
nave a hankerin’, 
[ want to be made diffe’ent! 
just got to git re-formed!” 
Mary Shane had opened her mouth to 
speak, to check this outburst; suddenly 
her iron jaws closed with a snap: 
with me, child,” said. 
“We'll see the superintendent.” A mo- 


“Jim Wellborn 


generally runs this reformatory to suit 


me slanchwise 
ma'am, to 
I want to be changed! 


Ma’am, I 


“Come she 


ment later she added: 


liimself, anyway!” 
The matron was the one person con- 
nected with the institution who took 
whatever liberties she chose. When she 
vished to be particularly impressive, she 
iddressed people by their full names. 
“Jim Wellborn,” she said brusquely, 
as she and Selina Jo entered the super- 
intendent’s office, “this girl wants to 
tell you something. You listen closely.” 
Wellborn, big and broad-shouldered, 
had glanced up as they entered. His 
quizzical glance had rested first upon the 
girl; now he looked at Mary Shane. 
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the 
find 
some way to keep her here so she can 
learn to live the life that Almighty God 
has shown her that she’s fitted for, why 
I'll undertake the job of looking after 
her myself and the reformatory can get 
another matron.” 

“Hm-m-m!"" Superintendent Well- 
born’s gray eves twinkled; but he did 
not smile outright. “Well... the re- 
formatory is fairly well satisfied with its 
present matron. Good-day, Mary Shane! 
Sit down, little girl.” 

The matron closed the door and re- 
turned to her office. 
she sat, idle, at her desk. 
first of the month; there were state- 
ments to be prepared, reports to be ren- 
dered, bills to be checked. But it was 
patent that her mind was upon none of 
these things. From time to time she 
glanced up impatiently at some noise in 
the hallway. Presently there came the 
sound of hurrying footsteps. She whirled 
her chair about. 

Selina Jo stood in the doorway. Ques- 
tions, answers, were unnecessary. ‘The 
flush in her cheeks, the flame in her sloe- 
black eves, blazoned her happiness to the 
world. As she realized what the super- 

had been, an an- 


“When vou've heard her story,” 


matron continued, “if you can’t 


For nearly an hour 
It was the 


intendent’s decision 
swering light gleamed, momentarily. in 
Mary Shane's face. Characteristically, 
though, it was quenched upon the in- 
stant, as she slipped once more, auto- 
matically, into her habitual mask of 
granite. 

But even a granite mask 
only a mask—cannot stifle a heart song; 
at best, it can only muffle it. For as she 
went about the prosaic business of ac- 
quainting Selina Jo with her duties, 
Mary Shane was well aware that, some- 
where, deep within herself, a small voice 
was chanting, chanting over and over: 

“For this one—just this one, Lord— 
who comes of her own accord to be 
changed, for this single one who wants 
to be made different, I thank Thee!” 


since it is 

















Salvaging the Creators 


BY ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Carleton College, Minnesota 


_ OW many of you,” I asked a 

group of twenty-five young men 
and women, “would like to write a 
poem or a play, compose a_ sonata, 
paint a picture, do a figure in marble 
or bronze, or plan an attractive house 
or landscape?”’ One dark-haired young 
woman lifted her hand modestly. “I 
should like to be an interior decorator,” 
she explained. The rest of the group 
shuffled in their chairs to see her, as 
though they had suddenly learned of 
some strange creature sitting unob- 
served among them. Then one of the 
men made a jocose remark to his nearest 
neighbors, there was an outburst of 
laughter, and then all—even the indif- 
ferent—joined in the general hubbub. 
I have met the group every other day 
during the four months that have fol- 
lowed, but the young lady has not again 
mentioned her enthusiasm for interior 
decorating. 

This incident represents the environ- 
ment in which the potential creators 
in America must struggle. They suffer 
not so much from the vague commer- 
cialism to which we are wont to ascribe 
every national ill, as from the one art 
which we have developed beyond all 
others—the art of campaigning, of 
“using the road roller.” By means of 
this art our regular educational agencies 
have been converted into agencies of 
propaganda. We are always experienc- 
ing a “drive”’ of some sort. If it is not 
a drive against classicism or Semitism, 
it is sure to be a drive in favor of some 
foreign lady’s particular method of 
educating four-year-olds, or Superin- 
tendent So-and-so’s patented scheme of 
vocational guidance, or Mrs. So-and- 


so’s newly discovered doctrines of sex 
hygiene, or Doctor So-and-so’s guar. 
anteed plan of combating (or promoting 
socialism, or the Honorable Mr. so. 
and-so’s silver-tongued methods of mak- 
ing all of us at least one hundred per cen} 
American. As soon as a policy or method 
is found to possess elements of merit, it 
must forthwith be organized for uni- 
versal adoption. If it is good for one, 
of course it must be good for all. 

This spirit is fatal to the creators 
In order to join in a drive—or in a suc- 
cession of drives—one must give up any 
outstanding enthusiasm of his own and 
lend himself to “the cause.”” For most 
persons this is not difficult, since most 
persons have no consuming enthusiasm 
of their own to give up. But the creator 
has. He has discovered, according to 
the degree of his maturity, that life is 
mysterious and eloquent and terrible 
and beautiful. Some little part of it 
he wishes to contemplate, to be at 
friends with, in his own fashion, and to 
interpret for himself and others. He 
cannot abandon his own discovery, his 
own enthusiasm, his own interpreta- 
tion, for the rough-shod, made-to-order 
scheme of somebody else. He cannot 
be “lined up.” He cannot be “lined 
up” even for art. If he is, he degenerates 
into an artistic charlatan. All that he 
requires—and he cannot survive with 
less or more—is an environment in 
which he is not too much bothered, in 
which his own highest instincts are recog- 
nized as valid, and in which he does not 
encounter too many practical difficulties 
in giving his conceptions expression. 
This environment he does not find in 
the educational procedure of the day. 


Yet 
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Yet a wide interest in those who 
create would contribute to the char- 
acter of our national life in at least 
three important ways. In the first 
place, such an interest would add to 
a beauty of the external world. And 
the beauty of the external world is a 
matter which we regard as worthy of 
our concern. This fact we tacitly ac- 
cept, whether we hold to Whistler’s 
professed doctrine that the public has 
nothing to do with art, or to Tolstoy’s 
that the public has everything to do 
with it. In truth, we accept it even if 
we have no theory of art at all. We may 
even profess a disdain for artists; but 
every effort we make to provide our- 
selves with parks and gardens and 
handsome public buildings and colleges, 
the presence of which is designed some- 
how or other to refine life, is 
trovertible 
whatever 


incon- 
testimony to the fact that, 
we may think of the artist, 
we attach importance to what the 
artist produces. 

We need not raise the old question 


as to whether we have been doing much 
or little to beautify the earth. We need 
only to admit that the earth still pos- 
sesses enough of “the glory of the im- 
perfect” to provide work for the future. 
And this contention can scarcely be 
gainsaid. For the sons of men who are 
fortunate, for those who were blessed 
with being born in the right place or 
who are able to go at will to such places 
as invite them, there are countless ob- 
jects of beauty to behold. But for “the 
great three-fourths” life is still posi- 
tively ugly, or touched only with traces 
of a beauty which is standardized and 
superficial. If we will but travel ex- 
tensively in any direction, and note 
how much money has been wasted in 
dwelling houses that are without indi- 
viduality; if we will only visit the many 
distorted school buildings, with their 
hideous interiors, in which large num- 
bers of children are still obliged to spend 
a large part of their lives; if we will 
but reflect upon the great preponder- 
ance of churches that are so ugly that 
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the All Beautiful must certainly desert 
them in favor of some fine railway 
station; if we but visit the places of 
amusement where tens of thousands go 
for “relaxation,” and note the cheapness, 
the giddiness of everything there; if we 
go to all the places where man is sup- 
posed to be at his best and note to what 
an extent his surroundings are tawdry 
and without distinction—we shall there 
see that for a large number of people 
beauty is only a _ remote, 
subject. 

The case might not be so serious if 
it were possible for us to live in a state 
of emotional neutrality. If we could 
only busy ourselves with grain elevators 
and foundries and irrigation dams so 
completely that we should never be 
impelled to turn away from them; if 
we could but concern ourselves with 
“big” “practical” ideas without res- 
pite, so that no emotional adventure 
were necessary—we might disregard 
the poet, the composer, the sculptor, 
the architect. But the emotional life 
of the people will be satisfied. Not 
only the “tired business man,” but the 
housewife, the day laborer, the teacher 
who directs the young in the schools, 
and even the social worker who would 
save others from their sins, must some- 
times turn aside from the exactions of 
duty, or be utterly lost. If they do not 
turn to a wholesome art they will glut 
themselves with an inferior kind, with 
any diversion whatsoever which chances 
to be at hand. As long as they may 
have cheapness for the asking, as long 
as they are provided with no oppor- 
tunities for making contrasts, they are 
quite willing to let those who are com- 
mercially interested—movie managers, 
for instance—treat them as imbeciles 
in matters of taste. They will not 
discover how foolish it is to live on 
husks unless somebody helps them to 
the experience of living on genuine 
nourishment. 

Of course no effort, however thought- 
ful, to give the young creators a fair 
chance will provide us by any sort of 
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magic with a more beautiful world: 
no one is naive enough to believe that 
it would. On the other hand, if we have 
faith in the efficacy of any kind of hu- 
man enterprise, we can have faith in 
this one. Out of all the possibilities of 
cause and effect, some objects well 
suited to refine and beautify life would 
result; new opportunities to contrast 
the cheap with the genuine would come 
to many. Even if we incline to think 
of beauty as something removed from 
such prosy business as education, we 
ean hardly deny the importance of this 
opportunity to liberate man’s spirit by 
giving him a more assuring world in 
which to live. 

A more assuring external world, how- 
ever, is merely the most obvious good 
which would result from a, wide inter- 
est in the creators. Interest in them 
would be just as fruitful because of its 
certainty to help re-establish and per- 
petuate the creative habit of mind, the 
habit of putting one’s soul, one’s imag- 
ination, one’s pleasure, into the work 
at hand. “We need so to view the 
world,” we have been told, “as to com- 
bine an idea of wonder and an idea of 
welcome.” Partly through the present 
tendency in industry, and largely 
through processes of education, we have 
made this point of view well-nigh im- 
possible. We have taken the welcome 
out of one half of life and the wonder 
out of the other. 

We have, for example, in our efforts 
to mark off life into over-distinct fields, 
taken the welcome out of labor. We 
have set aside a time for earning and 
for little more. Then with our earnings 
we try to buy recreation in the hours 
set aside for leisure. Millionaires who 
write autobiographies tell us that they 
even divide the entire span of their lives 
upon this basis; the period before fifty, 
let us say, for accumulation; the period 
after fifty for enjovment. There must 
be no overlapping of the idea of enjoy- 
ment and the idea of occupation. And 
yet, ironically enough, the welcome is 
further squeezed out of labor by an 





unintended overlapping of this kind 
The unhappiest worker is not the one 
who toils in a mill where the leay 
thoughtlessness on his part may resy)|t 
in his having a ton or two of molten 
iron dumped down upon him, but the 
one who goes monotonously through 
the motion of filing a casting three 
times as it passes him, with plenty of 
time to think about what he would do 
if there were no more castings in the 
world to file. He is forced into the self- 
torment of having his body in one place 
and his soul in another—any other 
Work is something by means of which 
he, or any other man, may buy food 
or clothing, or community prestige, or 
a college diploma. But as a thing in 
itself, how could it be interesting? 

And leisure, what is leisure but a 
passive escape from more labor? The 
belief that leisure might be exalted into 
a glowing adventure seems to have 
found a place only in the hearts of a 
pitiful) minority. Amusement must 
come without effort. We hire a team— 
whose team it matters little—to play 
for us; we cheer—when the leader tells 
us to cheer. We read about the cham- 
pion and bet upon him, instead of hav- 
ing the fun of becoming, in some modest 
degree, a champion ourselves. We 
look at works of art—when somebody 
tells us they are good—instead of color 
lag our own lives by daily invoking the 
artistic spirit. We have no “wonder” 
in our leisure, for the simple reason that 
we do not wish to go to the trouble of 
looking for it. 

Now the creators can offer something 
more satisfying than this labor and this 
leisure. They have learned through 
anxious, joyful experience that when a 
man puts his undivided self into his 
labor, both his labor and his leisure 
cease to be humdrum and colorless and 
circumscribed. John Butler Yeats once 
said: “*There are only two people who 
are perfectly content—a woman busy 
in her home, and a poet among his 
rhymes. They have the secret; they 
share it between them; they break 
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bread together, they are of the company, 
even though the poet knows nothing of 
domestic life nor the other of rhymes.” 
And Mr. Chesterton has observed, not 
onlv. brilliantly, but truthfully, that 
“poets do not go mad; but chess play- 


ers do. Mathematicians go mad, and 
cashiers; but creative artists very 
seldom.” Such wholesome doctrine, 


nowadays seemingly left for promulga- 
tion to mental healers, to “inspira- 
tional” journals, and to retired bank 
presidents who see what they have 
missed, is “elementary information” 
for the creators. These really know of 
“work that does not tire,” of “social 
kinship,” and of “sanity.” A wider 
revelation of their secret would do more 
to promote content among men than 
would any idle dream of settling matters 
by wage agreement or economic balance. 
But a wide and thoughtful interest 
in those who create would result in a 
third great good—namely, the estab- 
lishment of a right conception of art. 
Outside the larger centers, where art 
is looked upon more or less as an every- 
day kind of activity, one need make 
few inquiries in order to discover that 
“the people,” those who need art most, 
regard it as something far removed from 
their lives—something which they may 
see in a city museum, if they ever go 
there and are willing to pay the ad- 
mission fee. This conception, to be sure, 
has been fostered by the people them- 
selves, but also by a type of artist who 
has assumed the role of high priest. 
Artists, he knows, are comparatively 
rare in most parts of the country. He 
is engaged in work which he can easily 
lead the public to believe is very mys- 
terious. So the impression goes from 
him that only the elect are capable of 
knowing what art is, or what it is for 
when it is created. Add to his influence 
that of the art connoisseur who helps 
the public to believe that the value of 
art depends on whether the art object 
is an original or a copy, and the mysti- 
fication of the public is complete. The 
layman sooner or later reaches the con- 
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clusion that the only thing he knows 
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about art is that it is something he 


cannot “appreciate.” 


As a result of this wide chasm be- 
tween the public that is “uninstructed in 
art,”’ on the one hand, and the priestly 
type of artist and the art connoisseur, 
on the other, our entire habit of think- 
ing about art has slowly been changed. 
Recently I went into the library of a 
higher institution of learning to find a 
book on the art of printing. I went to 
the stacks labeled “Useful Arts” and 
searched diligently. But I failed to 
find it. In my fruitless quest I learned, 
however, what the useful arts are. 
They are, to mention a few titles, Coal 
Mining and the Coal Miner; United 
States Steel, a Corporation with a Soul; 
American Sewerage Practice; Irrigation 
Engineering; Poultry Culture; Corpora- 
tion Accounting; The Theory and Practice 
of Advertising; The Potato; Utilization 
of Waste Products; The Elements of 
Marketing; Food for the Worker. 
These things are essential; they are 
useful. But books on typography, 
beautifying lawns, planning driveways, 
building fine houses for everyday use, 

decorating the interior walls of a house 
so that our spirits may have peace, or 
purchasing furniture—which we cannot 
conveniently do without for five min- 
utes—these belong in the land of mys- 
tery, along with discussions of Egyp- 
tian mummies, the art of Pompeii, the 
making of illuminated manuscripts of 
the poems of Sappho, and the detection 
of counterfeit Rembrandts. 

Our immediate and ultimate need is 

a conception of art that will not treat 

the work of the creators as something 

detached. There must be respect for 
the legitimacy of good work, whether it 
happens to be “commercial art” or 

“practical art” or “religious art” or 

“fine art.” Despite the misunderstand- 

ing between the public and the high 

priests, they are inseparable in their 
misfortune, and their salvation must 
be worked out mutually. It cannot be 





denied that Main Street needs the ur- 
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banity of spirit that art could give it. 
But Main Street has enough elemental 
good sense to know that it cannot thrive 
on the exotic nourishment that sustains 
Greenwich Village. Main Street suffers 
from a bilious kind of asceticism; but 
asceticism 1s possible also in New York 
or Paris or wherever men shut them- 
selves together so closely that they lose 
contact with the emotional experiences 
of a great variety of other men. The 
provincial is in dire need of a quickened 
sense of humor; but his need is no more 
dire than that of those men and women 
who set themselves up both as creators 
and as judges of what ought to be good 
for him. Each holds a position as ab- 
surd as that of the other; and they can 
scarcely be brought together until they 
recognize this fact. The one must put 
away his pride in the belief that he 
knows nothing and cares nothing about 
art—the art of the other—and the other 
must admit that oversophistication is 
not necessarily a mark of superior taste. 

Neither the artist nor the man in the 
street can lift himself unassisted to 
this conception. Each finds an ob- 
stacle in the other. The man in the 
street has his grievance; he will accept 
art only when it is human enough and 
great enough to satisfy. The artist in 
Ruskin ob- 
served, somewhere in an obscure corner 
of his published works, that “an artist 
can always paint well for those who 
are lightly pleased or wisely displeased, 
but he cannot paint for those who are 
dull in applause and false in condem- 
nation.”” Of this the artist feels the 
full truth and draws away from his 
unintelligent public. Yet, if he is gen- 
uine, if he has taken on none of the 
priestly airs of the professional, he would 
welcome having the public know that 
his normal function is neither that of a 
pandering philanthropist nor that of a 
supercilious dilettante, but that of one 
man of character interpreting for other 
men of character the experiences and 
qualities which they possess in common. 

The only reasonable course, then, if 


turn has his grievance. 


we are to make any progress, is to go 
outside these established groups, these 
minds that have already found thei; 
groove, and begin work on those why, 
are disinterested and unclassified. [f 
we turn our attention to the quickened 
youths in many out-of-the-way places, 
and through their creative activity 
help their associates to take art for 
granted, we shall soon have a_ small 
public that will not feel obliged to 
choose between being a man in the 
street or a high priest. This small new 
public will be able to see, and to help 
others to see, that art is a very normal 
kind of activity. And when art becomes 
a normal activity, when the robust 
philosophy of interested, workaday peo- 
ple begins to find expression in things 
of beauty, the way of salvation will be 
open. 


Now with the young creators con- 
stantly in danger, yet with the value 
of their work patent to anyone who 
will reflect, what is being done by exist 
ing agencies to ameliorate their con 
dition, to rescue them for the delight of 
mankind? It may be said—it always 
may—that nothing need be done. It 
is always comforting to decide that 
things should take their own course 
But so far as the young creators are 
concerned, things have not been allowed 
“to take their own course.” Sweeping 
methods have been employed inces 
santly in behalf of a great variety of 
other interests. Perhaps up to a certain 
point such wholesome discouragement 
may not be a bad thing, since it presses 
aside those who are infirm of purpose 
But beyond this point—and it is soon 
reached—we must encourage the sen- 
sitive, spirited youth, or his sensitive- 
ness and his spirit will only lead him to 
self-torment and the final abandon- 
ment of his dreams. Yet how much 
thought are we giving? Is the state 


much concerned about restoring to him 
his birthright? Are our institutions of 
learning? Is the church? Are the inde- 
pendent private foundations? 
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The part the state is playing in giving 
him even a half chance may be put in 
few words. Recently I addressed a 
letter to the commissioner of education 
in each of the forty-eight states in the 
Union and asked him what prizes, if 
any, were offered by his state as an in- 
ducement to boys and girls to do crea- 
tive work. Of the entire number, just 


one reported that his state offered any 


inducements. Two others ex- 
plained that private foundations within 
the state offered aid to artists who had 
already proved their capacity; another 
that he believed some of the 
women’s clubs of the state were “‘in- 
terested a little along these lines’; 
another said that his state offered an- 
nually one hundred dollars for the 
greatest contribution to knowledge that 
any student might make, and that this 
contribution might, of course, be ex- 
pressed in art; two explained hope- 
fully that they had plans for the future; 
and two or three others were apologetic 
in making their report. But in the main 
they were monotonously alike in their 
explanation that “this state does not 
offer any inducement to boys and girls 
who are interested in the activities you 
mention.” 

Prizes, in themselves, might not help 
the creators in the least. But the offer- 
ing of prizes is a reasonably safe guaran- 
tee of a state’s interest in a subject. 
\nyone, for instance, who is acquainted 
with the activities of states and state 
institutions of learning knows of the 
numberless inducements offered to boys 
and girls to encourage them to produce 
good corn, good chickens, and good 
pigs. “Seed-corn specials,” ‘ pig-club 
specials,” and various other “specials” 
speed to every corner of the state to 
bear the glad tidings. And when one 
compares these countless activities with 
the paltry little that is done to en- 
courage boys and girls to beautify and 
glorify life, one dare not say that the 
state, the official state, is much con- 


cerned whether the creators survive or 
perish. 
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It might be possible to find consola- 
tion in the belief that this condition 
reflected nothing more than political 
indifference, if the public school, the 
state’s great contribution to the peo- 
ple, were making a serious effort to 
bring about a change. But in the over- 
whelming majority of schools there is 
nothing, either in the advertised courses 
of study or in the spirit of the school 
life, that reveals much inclination to 
save the creators from the latest organ- 
ized rush in favor of some educational 
fad or “thrilling outside activity.” In 
making this declaration I would not 
imply that nothing is being done. 
There are many admirable courses in 
drawing and household art. And there 
are many schools in which occasional 
teachers fire their pupils with an undy- 
ing enthusiasm for some kind of creative 
work. But the official tone of the 
school—the quality which the sensitive, 
discriminating pupil feels, but which 
the passive pupil does not—is estab- 
lished beyond question by those who 
speak much “from a broad viewpoint” 
about “citizenship” (which they sel- 
dom define), “practical phases,’ “‘de- 
mands of the times,” and “points on 
which all educational authorities agree.” 
Next year we may have a wave of 
idealism or sentimentalism; but to-day, 
if one were to judge by the announce- 
ments of some public schools, one 
might easily reach the conclusion that 
it was the first duty of all educated 
citizens to become stenographers or 
bookkeepers. In any event, great num- 
bers of school pupils come very log- 
ically to think falsely about the value 
of art—if they think about it at all— 
and those who would create are largely 
forgotten. 

If corroboration of this fact were 
necessary, it could be found in the 
pupils who are lost from our public 
educational system. These may be 
fairly divided into three groups: (1) 
The mentally dull; (2) the able but 
indifferent; and (3) those who are so 
completely engrossed in some interest- 
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ing enterprise of their own that they 
find it irksome to give themselves over 
to the external—and to them artificial 
—discipline of the school. Through 
observation of a number of irregular 
institutions of learning, through con- 
nection with scholarship funds, and 
through personal study of many public 
schools—primarily for other educational 
purposes—I have found that the num- 
ber of boys and girls in the third class 
is large. 

As we have already seen, the explan- 
ation is not far to seek. The young 
creator is a creator because in certain 
definite directions he has attained to 
self-mastery. Often he will give up the 
advantage of external guidance rather 
than surrender the perfectly legitimate 
internal discipline of which he has felt 
the satisfying reality. He drops out of 
school and goes in search of an environ- 
ment that will not force him to abandon 
his great dream. A zinc mill, a steel 
plant, an office, a farm, a mine in 
Korea, a lumber camp—anything, how- 
ever exacting, is better than an appli- 
cation of external discipline which forces 
him to think falsely about the one 
thing that he knows is true. He strug- 
gles along to some lesser or greater de- 
gree of attainment without the support 
of “formal discipline,” or he falls by 
the wayside unnoticed, because he has 
not learned, and has not been helped to 
learn, that discipline and freedom are 
of one kinship. 

Nor do the state and non-state col- 
leges do much to help lead the schools 
out of their difficulty. In so far as the 
official attitude of the colleges is con- 
cerned, one may learn just what it is 
by examining the catalogues and other 
authoritative publications that deal 
with courses of study. Courses in art, 
usually historical, will be found in con- 
siderable number. Yet when anyone 
compares these courses with the over- 
whelming number in banking, trans- 
portation, labor unions, applied chem- 
istry, dairying, animal husbandry, Span- 
ish, and advertising, he cannot be 
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hopeful. The “sprinkling” of art may 
touch refreshingly a small number ¢j 
impressionable students within the eo. 
leges themselves, but it can searcely he 
the source from which a current of fres} 
artistic life will flow out to the schools 

And the product of the colleges ryns 
true to official specification. In some 
fields—in law, in medicine, in business 
—the college graduate is an aggressive 
leader. Even while he is in college he 
reveals potential leadership in these 
fields. But no one who possesses enough 
facts to justify a generalization can 
say that college students as a class 
reveal even an inclination to lead in the 
realm of the creative arts. In_ poetry 
and the drama there are hopeful stir 
rings, although many of these are extra- 
official. In music it has been fairly 
well established that the residents of 
the stockyards district in Chicago have 
as great an enthusiasm for masterpieces 
as has the usual college community. 
And as for leadership, how many col- 
lege students have shown enough cour- 
age to try to establish, rather than to 
adopt, standards in music for dancing, 
to say nothing of the arts that are 
usually regarded as more serious? How 
many have even dreamed that they were 
in full possession of an artistic oppor- 
tunity as great as any that ever came to 
the Greeks? 

If such a vision once constituted the 
“objective” of colleges, it has been dis- 
placed or warped by such a variety of 
objectives that it is now rarely recog- 
nizable. How to acquire—how to 
possess—influence, prestige, politica! 
power, a reputation for “standing,” a 
reputation for taste (which frequently 
means only a desire for things that most 
people cannot have)—this is education 
as many, many young men and women 
think of it. They are not without 
idealism; in fact, they are ready enough 
to enlist in any idealistic cause, once 
they are fairly cornered. But when 


they leave college they have little artis- 
tie background, little artistic momen- 
They may by good luck be able 
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to save themselves, but the way would 
have to be exceedingly easy if they were 
expected to save others. 

But are not the church and the inde- 
pendent foundations champions of art? 
\s for the church, I can only say that 
| have never learned of a denomination 
in America that promoted art except 
through purchase. As for the founda- 
tions, one could only wish there were 
more. It is not difficult to see, however, 
that most of these foundations, as well 
as most beneficent individuals, concern 
themselves with art which already 
exists, and that that concern has only 
a remote bearing on our problem. It 
may not, for example, be at all encourag- 
ing to a potential architect or poet of 
fourteen or fifteen years to learn in his 
country-town newspaper in, let us say, 
western Kansas, that a Gainsborough 
has been acquired for three-quarters of 
a million dollars—if such information 
is ever printed in the newspaper he 
reads. It is true that some foundations 
give financial aid to promising artists, 
just as a few of our colleges and uni- 
versities offer creative fellowships to 
poets and musicians. But the number 
that can be helped in this way is so 
small that knowledge of such sources 
of aid rarely penetrates the regions 
where it is needed most. And when all 
of this private generosity is added to 
the commendable little which is done by 
certain institutions of learning, we can- 
not say that we treat the young creators 
as though their function were com- 
parable in significance to that of a 
chemist, or a lawyer, or a grocer, or a 
hookkeeper. 

No one need feel pessimistic except 
about the past and the present. As 
soon as we turn our thought to the 
matter we shall accomplish something. 
« As preliminaries we must accept two 
educational principles. The first of 
these is that the best educational ends 
are attained by relatively simple proc- 
The simple truth is that we 
have, in the main, been busy with com- 
plex and expensive educational machin- 
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ery, trying to do a great variety of 
things of uncertain value, when we 
might have been busy with inexpensive 
machinery doing something the value 
of which is unmistakable. We must 
recognize the essential falseness of the 
doctrine that the way to truth is always 
through a jumble of material activities 
which we cannot direct with any sure- 
ness. The progress that His been made 
in the field of architecture since archi- 
tecture has been fostered by our thriving 
schools of technology ought to put at 
rest all grumblings that life is so com- 
plex that nothing definite can be done 
about things creative. 

Secondly, we must attach greater 
importance to the principle of * provo- 
cation” in educational procedure. We 
must abandon the tradition that a stu- 
dent may become educated only by 
attending so many classroom lectures 
a week. Most pupils in school, most 
students in college, are not, first of all, 
in need of formal instruction. They 
are in need of a spiritual awakening 
that will enable them to discriminate 
between the cheap and the priceless. 
We are perpetually concerned with the 
business of providing courses in every 
subject in which a group of students 
hazily think they might be interested, 
when we ought to be developing a thirst 
for intellectual righteousness that would 
go far in satisfying itself wisely without 
much elementary direction of any kind. 
When we accept the fact that a soul 
set free may learn more in a month 
than another will in a year, we shall be 
in a position to lend specific and positive 
aid to the creators. Our method may 
not be that which is employed in pro- 
moting pig clubs; but it will serve the 
occasional youths who are “drunk with 
a passion for form.” 

Little need be said about the part the 
state might perform in salvaging the 
creators. The state can do what it will. 


It can give the creative arts the same 
recognition that it gives utilitarian en- 
It can require the schools to 
But since 


terprises. 
take up the creators’ cause. 
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the state is the people and the great 
majority of the people are not enough 
concerned about the matter to act of 
their own volition, it is not to be hoped 
that the state will do anything of con- 
sequence until after a leavening process 
has been set in operation by other 
agencies. 

These agencies are at hand. What, 
for example, could the colleges of liberal 
arts do that would bring them nearer 
the original greatness of their calling 
than to espouse the cause of the crea- 
tors? In fact, if they are not to lose 
their identity in the educational scheme, 
if they are not to be worn away between 
the encroachments of the high schools 
and junior colleges, on the one hand, 
and the professional courses of the 
universities, on the other, must they 
not espouse some such special cause 
aggressively? Among all the professors 
who teach every conceivable subject 
from Assyriology to poultry raising, 
ought not a given college find a place 
for one professor of the creative arts, 
whose joyful duty it would be to go out 
among the schools and find and encour- 
age and, eventually, guide those who 
would create? He would have to under- 
stand and leve youth, to be sure. He 
would have to be free from the academic 
incrustation which holds some men to 
the belief that creative ability in the 
young promises nothing unless it is 
grave and dignified. Moreover, both 
he and the institution that he repre- 
sented would have to possess unques- 
tioned intellectual honesty. They would 
have to be free from every trace of 
partisanship. 

If colleges are zealous in the cause of 
unselfish service, where could they find 
a better opportunity? For here they 
would not even invite a youth to come 
to their particular fountains of learning, 
but would send him, as the case might 
require, wherever his special genius 
would best unfold. And while these 
favored youths were completing their 
necessary preliminary training in the 
schools, their “professor” could help 


them to know of the existence of one 
another, to hearten one another, and to 
establish that community of | spirit 
which stimulates youth not only to dy 
good work, but to think new, high 
thoughts. 

The practicability of such a plan 
cannot be questioned. The collezes 
card-index every potential athlete who 
enters high school, and they never Jose 
sight of his movements until he is im. 
movably established in some college 
If more serious parallels were sought, 
they could be found in the work that 
research councils and similar scientific 
organizations are doing in their efforts 
to recruit promising men and women 
for their particular fields. Those who 
would create might not be quite so 
easily discovered, but there is no 
inherent quality in their character 
that need rob them of similarly fruitful 
attention. 

And if the colleges of liberal arts 
afford a convenient medium through 
which the young creators might be 
reached, the church stands equally near 
at hand. In one essential respect the 
church and the college occupy a similar 
position—that is, neither has its boun- 
daries so well established as it once 
had. The church endeavors to hold on 
by concerning itself with economics, 
with the promotion of social clubs, with 
basketball tournaments. In its efforts 
to find just where it belongs in the 
changing order, why should it not take 
up the cause of beautifying life—a cause 
which it openly declares to be one of its 
chief purposes, but which it subordinates 
to many things that are trivial? 

Among all the religious denominations 
in America to-day, is there not one 
which has enough faith in the soundness 
of humankind, in the professed belief 
that the things of the spirit ought to 
prevail, to risk fostering the creative 
arts just because they are a good in 
themselves? How easily might one of 
the great denominations, with all of 
its existing machinery and with the 
employment of some special educational 
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representatives, bring together and di- 
rect unselfishly those who would enrich 
life by interpreting life! What an op- 
portunity to develop a great religious 
drama, a great religious music, a great 
religious graphic or plastic art! And 
what an opportunity to render an even 
oreater service by encouraging every 
creator to speak the highest truth within 
him, whatever it happened to be! Here 
is a definite avocation for the church 
that might in some degree supplant the 
perfunctory semi-social activities that 
make up the weekly routine in the great 
body of churches in most denomina- 
tions. In what single undertaking could 
any church engage, apart from main- 
taining a place of worship and benefac- 
tion, that would help more to exalt the 
things of the spirit above the things of 
the flesh? 

{nd, of course, much the same 
kind of service might be rendered 
by an independent foundation. We 
have foundations to support the study 
of disease, to promote economic investi- 
gation, to pension college professors, 
to award prizes to artists after they 
have struggled to self-respect, and to 
promote art by endowing museums and 
institutes. Why should we not have 
at least a few that would establish ac- 
quaintance with groups of boys and 
girls, see to it that they are not lost 
in successive waves of propaganda, 
help them, possibly, to bear financial 
burdens, and in all other ways assure 
them that what they aspire to do is 
legitimate and useful? No undertaking 
could be freer from political or social 
entanglement, from the dangers of per- 
sonal bias; for it would seek only to 
set free, and start upon their own way, 
those who had caught a glimpse of the 
truth that freedom presupposes an ob- 


jective and the power of self-direction. 
In a nation of millionaires who show a 
disposition to invest their millions in 
public enterprises, there ought to be 
some who would invest in the sublime 
business of helping sincere boys and 
girls to be themselves. 


We shall not develop a race of gen- 
juses overnight. Nor does anyone be- 
lieve that we can bring the people to 
accept art by any scheme of promotion. 
Fortunately, we need to do neither. We 
need only to let the artistic impulse 
have a chance. It is strong wherever 
youth is found. No one may say that 
we have less of it in America than have 
other peoples. In truth, if we accept 
the judgment of Europeans who look 
in upon us occasionally and write books 
about us, we possess more than our 
share of the active kind of idealism, the 
lyrical qualities of enthusiasm and mili- 
tant adventure, that might be turned 
easily into artistic creation. If it should 
become legitimate to try, if everyone 
who secretly wished were to try a little, 
occasionally the trying would be done 
by the one who possessed the magic. 
And whether the magic appeared imme- 
diately and in great abundance or not, 
we should be availing much. We 
should be helping both ends of a process 
that, we must remember, is mutual. 
In the words of a sensible critic who 
writes to-day, we should be providing 
the artist with a small public “who will 
encourzge him to be ai, artist, to do his 
best, not his worst’; and in the words 
of another who no longer walks among 
men, we should be making an adequate 
effort to “get hold of all the good artis- 
tical faculty born in the country, and 
leave no Giotto lost among the hill 
shepherds.” 
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XIV 


HEN a whistle blew at five 

o'clock the hired men on the 
Quidmore place stopped working. As a 
son of the house, Tom Quidmore paid 
to the signal only enough attention to 
pile his carrots into a wheelbarrow and 
convey them to the spot where they 
would help to furnish the market lorry 
in the morning. In fulfillment of his 
promise to his adopted mother, he then 
went in search of Geraldine. 

Of all the tasks that he liked at Bere 
he liked most going to the pasture. It 
was not his regular work. As regular 
work it belonged to old Diggory; but 
old Diggory was as willing to be re- 
lieved of it as Mrs. Quidmore of the 
milking. Brushing himself down, and 
washing his hands at the tap in the 
garage after a fashion that didn’t clean 
them, he marched off, whistling. He 
whistled because his heart was light. 
His heart was light because his mother 
having been in the kitchen, he had 
escaped the necessity for giving her 
the medicine as to which he felt his odd 
reluctance. 

Leaving the garage behind him, he 
threaded a tiny path running through 
the beet-field. The turnip-field came 
next, after which he entered a strip of 
fine old timber, coming out from that on 
the main road to Bere. Along this 
road, for some five hundred yards, he 
tramped merrily, kicking up the dust. 
He liked this road. Not only was it 
open, free, and straight, but along its 
old stone walls raspberries and black- 


berries grew ripe in a tangle of wild 
spirea, meadow-rue, jewel weed, and 
Queen <Anne’s lace. He loved this 
luxuriance, this summer sense of abund- 
ance. Tothe boy who had never known 
anything but poverty, Nature at least, 
in this lush Connecticut countryside, 
seemed generous. 

The pasture was on the edge of a 
scrubby woodland in which the twenty 
acres of the Quidmore property trailed 
away into the unkempt. Eighty or a 
hundred years earlier, it had been the 
center of a farm now cut up into small 
holdings, chiefly among market gar- 
deners. In the traces of the old farm- 
house, the old garden, the old orchard, 
the boy found his imagination touched by 
the pathos of a vanished human past. 

The land sloped from the hillside, till 
in the bottom of the hollow it became 
a little brambly wood such as in Eng- 
land would be called a spinney. Through 
the spinney trickled a stream which 
somewhere fell into Horseneck Brook, 
which somewhere fell into one of those 
shallow inlets that the Sound thrusts 
in on the coastline. Halfway between 
the road and the streamlet, was the old 
home-place, deserted so long ago that 
the cellar was choked with blackberry 
vines, and the brick of the foundation 
bulging out of plumb. A clump of 
lilac which had once snuggled lovingly 
against a south wall was now a big 
solitary bush. What used to be a bed 
of pansies had reverted to a scattering 
of cheery little heartsease faces, bright- 
ening the grass. The low-growing, pale- 
rose mallow of old gardens still kept 
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up its vigor of bloom, throwing out a 
musky scent. There was something 
wistful in the spot, especially now that 
the sun was westering, and the birds 
skimmed low, making for their nests. 

In going for Geraldine Tom always 
stole a few minutes to linger among 
these memories of old joys and sorrows, 
old labors and rewards, of which nothing 
now remained but these few flowers, a 
few wind-beaten apple trees, and this 
dint in the ground which served best 
as a shelter for chipmunks. It was the 
part of the property farthest from the 
It was far, too, from any other 
habitation, securing him the privilege of 
solitude. The privilege was new to 
him. At Harfrey he had never known 
it. About the gardens, even at Bere, 
there were always the owner, the hired 
men, the customers, the neighbors who 
and went. But in Geraldine’s 
pasture he found only herself, the crows, 
the robins, the thrushes singing in the 
spinney, and the small wild life darting 
from one covert to another, or along the 
crumbling stone wall hung with its 
loopings of wild grape. 

He was not lonely on these excursions. 
Companionship had never in the Har- 
frey schools been such a pleasure that he 
missed anything in having to do with- 
out it. Rather, he enjoyed the freedom 
to be himself, to wear no mask, to have 
no part to play. It was only when 
alone like this that he understood how 
much of his thought and effort was 
spent in dancing to other people’s tunes. 
In the Tollivant home he could never, 
like the other children, speak or act 
without a second thought. As a State 
ward it was his duty to commend him- 
self. To commend himself he was 
obliged to think twice even before 
venturing on trifies. He had formed 
a habit of thinking twice, of rarely being 
spontaneous. By himself in this homey 
pasture he felt the relief of one who 
has been balancing on a tight rope at 
walking on the ground. 

When he had climbed the bars 
Geraldine, who was down the hill and 


house. 


came 


near the spinney, had lifted her head 
and swung her tail in recognition. Not 
being impatient, she went on with her 
browsing, leaving him a few minutes’ 
liberty. Among the heartsease and the 
mallows he flung himself down, partly 
because he was tired and partly that 
he might think. With so much to 
think about thought came _ without 
sequence. It centered soon on what 
he was to be. 

Of one thing he was certain; he 
didn’t want to be a market gardener. 
Not but that he enjoyed the open-air 
life and the novelty of closeness to the 
soil. Like the whole Quidmore con- 
nection, it was good enough for the 
time. All the same, it was only for 
the time, and one day he would break 
away from it. How, he didn’t ask. 
He merely knew by his intuitions that 
it would be so. 

He was going to be something big. 
That, too, was intuitive conviction. 
What he meant by big he was unable to 
define, beyond the fact that knowledge 
and money would enter into it. He was 
interested in money, not so much for 
what it gave you as for what it was. 
It was a queer thing when you came to 
think of it. A dollar bill in itself had 
no more value than any other scrap of 
paper; and yet it would buy a dollar’s 
worth of anything. He turned that 
over in his mind till he worked out the 
reason why. He worked out the princi- 
ple of payment by check, which at first 
was as blank a mystery as marital 
relations. When newspapers came his 

ray he studied the reports of the stock 
exchange, much as a savage who can- 
not read scans the unmeaning hiero- 
glyphs which to wiser people are words. 
He did make out that railways and 
other great utilities must be owned by 
a lot of people who combined to put 
their money into them; but daily 
fluctuations in value he couldn’t under- 
stand. When he asked his adopted 
father he was told that he couldn’t 
understand it, though he knew he could. 

Long accustomed to this answer as to 
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the bewilderments of life, he rarely now 
asked anything. If he was puzzled he 
waited for more data. Even for little 
boys things cleared themselves up if you 
kept them in your mind, and applied 
the explanation when it came your 
way. The point, he concluded, was 
not to be in a hurry. There were the 
spiders. He was fond of watching 
them. They would sit for hours as 
still as metal things, their little eves 
fixed like jewels in a ring. Then when 
they saw what they wanted one swift 
dart was enough for them. So it must 
be with little boys. You got one thing 
to-day, and another thing to-morrow; 
but you got everything in time if vou 
waited and kept alert. 

By waiting and keeping alert he would 
find out what he was to be. He had 
reached this point when he saw Gerald- 
ine pacing up the hill toward the 
pasture bars. She was giving him the 
hint that certain acknowledged rites 
were no longer to be put off. 

He had lowered the bars, over which 
she was stepping delicately, when he 
saw his father come tearing down the 
road, going toward Bere, with all the 
speed his shuffling gait could put on. 
Used by this time to erratic actions on 
Quidmore’s part, he was hardly sur- 
prised; he was only curious. He was 
more curious still when, on drawing 
nearer, the man seemed in a panic. 
“Looks as if he was running away from 
something,” was the lad’s first thought, 
though he couldn't imagine from what. 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

From panic the indications changed 
to those of surprise, though the voice 
was as velvety as ever. 

“Qh, so it’s vou! IT thought it was 
Diggory. What did yvou—what did 
you—do with that powder?” 

The boy began putting up the bars 
while Geraldine plodded homeward. 

‘I couldn't give it to her. She was 
in the kitchen baking.” He thought 
it wise to add: “She was making silver 
cookies for you. You'll have them for 
supper.” 


There followed more odd phenomens. 
of which the boy, waiting and keeping 
alert, only got the explanation later 
Quidmore threw himself face downward 
on the wayside grass. With his fore 
head resting on his arm, he lay as stil] 
as one of those drunken men Tom had 
occasionally seen like logs beside some 
country road. Geraldine turned her 
head to ask why she was not followed. 
but the boy stood waiting for a further 
sign. He wondered whether all grown- 
up men had minutes like this, or whether 
it was part of the epilepsy he had heard 
about. 

But when Quidmore got up he was 
calm, the traces of panic having dis- 
appeared. To a more experienced per- 
son the symptoms would have been 
of relief; but to the lad of twelve they 
said nothing. 

“Tl go back with you,” was Quid- 
more’s only comment, as together thes 
set out to follow Geraldine. 

Having reached the barn where the 
milking was to be done, Quidmore was 
proceeding to the house. In the hope 
of a negative, Tom asked if he should 
try again to-morrow. 

Quidmore half turned. “Tl leave 
that to vou.” 

“Tl do whatever you say,” Tom 
pleaded, desperate at this responsi- 
bility. 

Quidmore went on his way, calling 
back, in his creamy drawl, over his 
shoulder: “Tl leave it entirely to you.” 


XV 

Left to him, Tom saw nothing in the 
duty but to do it. He was confirmed 
in this resolution by Quidmore’s gentle- 
ness throughout the evening. It was 
a new thing in Tom’s experience of the 
house. As always with those in the 
habit of inflicting pain, merely to stop 
inflicting it seemed kindness. Supper 
passed without a single incident that 
made Mrs. Quidmore wince. On_ her 


part she played up with an almost 
brilliant vivacity in making none of her 
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mpotent complaints. Anything he 
ould do to further this accord the boy 
felt he ought to do. 

He hung back only from the deed. 
fat made him shudder. He was clear 
on the point that it made him shudder 
because of its association in his mind 
with the thing which had happened years 
hefore: and that, he knew, was foolish. 
if it would please his father he should 
nake the attempt. He should make it 
perhaps the more heartily since he was 
free not to make it if he chose. 

it was the freedom that troubled 
him. So long as he did only what he 
vas told he had nothing on his con- 
Now he must be sure that he 
was right; Once 
more he didn’t question the fact that 
the medicine would do his mother good. 
fhe right and wrong in his judgment 
centered round doing her good against 
her will. With no finespun the- 
ories concerning the rights of the indi- 
vidual, he was pretty certain as to what 
they were. 

\ divine beauty came over the eve- 
ning when, after he had gone to bed about 
half-past eight, his mother, in the new 
blossoming of her affection, came to 
tuck him in, and kiss him good night. 
No such thing had happened to him 
since Mrs. Crewdson had last done it. 
Mrs. Tollivant went through this en- 
dearing rite with all her own children; 
hut him she left out. Many a time, 
when from his bed beneath the eaves 
he heard her making her rounds at night, 
le had pressed his face into the pillow 
to control the trembling of his lips. 
lrue, he had come to regard the at- 
tention as too babyish for a man of 
twelve; but now that it was shown him 
he was touched by it. 

It brought to his memory something 
Mrs. Crewdson had said, and which he 
lad never forgotten. “‘God’s wherever 
there’s love, it seems to me, dear. I 
bring a little bit of God to you, and 
vou bring a little bit of God to me, and 
so we have Him right here.” Mrs. 


scrence. 


and he was not sure. 


own 


Quidmore, too, brought a little bit of 
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God to him, and he brought a little bit 
of God to Mrs. Quidmore. They showed 
God to each other, as if without each 
other they were not quite able to see 


Him. The fact suggested the thought 
that in the matter of the secret ad- 


ministration of the medicine he might 
pray. 

One thing he had learned with some 
thoroughness while in the Tollivant 
family, and that was religion. Both 
in Sunday school and in domestic in- 
struction had studied it conscien- 
tiously, and conscientiously accepted it. 
If he sometimes admitted to Bertie 
Tollivant, the cripple, that he “didn’t 
much it.” the confession 
applied to his personal inabilities. Bertie 
was the cynic and unbeliever in the 
Tollivant household. ‘“There’s about 
as much sense in it,” he would declare 
secretly to Tom, “as there is in those 
old yarns about Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Jack and the Beanstalk. Only don’t 
say that to ma or pop, because the poor 
dears wouldn't get you.” On Tom this 
skepticism only made the impression 
that he and Bertie didn’t understand 
religion any more than they under- 
stood sex, which was also a theme of 
discussion. They would grow to it in 
time, by keeping ears and eyes open. 

Now that he was away from the Tolli- 
vants, in a world where religion was 
never spoken of, he dismissed it from 
his mind. That is, he dismissed its 
intricacies, its complicated doctrines, 
its galloping through prayers you were 
too sleepy to think of at night, and too 
hurried in the morning. Here he was 
admittedly influenced by Bertie. “If 
God loves you, and knows what you 
want, what's the good of all this Now I 
lay me? It'd be a funny kind of God 
that wouldn't look after you anyhow.” 
Tom had given up saying Now I lay 
me, partly because that, too, seemed 
babyish, but mainly on account of 
Bertie’s reasoning. “It's more of a 
compliment to God,” was his way of 
explaining it to himself, “to know that 
He'll do right of His own accord, than 


he 


see sense in 
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to suppose He'll do it just because I 
pester Him.” So every night when he 
got into bed he took a minute to say 
to himself that God was taking care of 
him, making this confidence serve in 
place of more explicit petition. When 
he had anything special to pray about, 
he said, he would begin again. 

And now something special had arisen. 
He got out of bed. He didn’t kneel 
down because, being anxious not to 
mislead God by giving Him wrong in- 
formation, he had first to consider what 
he ought to say. Stealing softly across 
the floor, lest the creaking of the boards 
should betray the fact that he was up, 
he went to the open window, and looked 
out. 

It was one of those mystic nights 
which, to a soul inclined to the mystical, 
seem to hold a spiritual secret. The 
air, scented by millions of growing 
things, though chiefly with the acrid 
perfume of the blue spruces on which he 
looked down, had a pungent, heavenly 
odor such as he never caught in the 
daytime. There was a tang of salt in 
it, too, as from the direction of the 
Sound came the faintest rustle of a 
breeze. The rustle was so faint as not 
to break a stillness, which was more of 
the nature of a holy suspense because 
of the myriads of stars. 

Seeking a formula in which to couch 
his prayer, he found a phrase of Mr. 
Tollivant’s often used in domestic 
intercession. “And, O Heavenly Father, 
we beseech thee to act wisely in the 
matter of our needs.” What constituted 
wisdom in the matter of their needs 
would then be pointed out by Mr. 
Tollivant according to the day’s or 
the season’s requirements. Accepting 
this language as that of high inspiration, 
and forgetting to kneel down, the boy 
began as he stood, looking out on the 
sanctified darkness: 

“And, O Heavenly Father, I be- 
seech thee to act wisely in the matter 
of my needs.” Hung up there for lack 
of archaic grandiloquence, he found 
himself ending lamely: “And don’t let 


me give it to her if I oughtn’t to. 
Jesus Christ’s sake, Amen.” 

With his effort he was disappoint, 
Not only had the choice of words 
taken from Mr. Tollivant been }),4j. 
crously insufficient, but he had fy. 
gotten to kneel down. He had pro). 
ably vitiated the whole prayer. |}. 
thought of revision, of constructing 
sentence that would balance Mr. To}jj. 
vant’s, and beginning again with tly 
proper ceremonial. But Bertie’s way 
reasoning came to him again. “T eyes. 
He knows what I mean anyhow.” [Ip 
recoiled at that, however, shocked at his 
own irreverence. The thought was 
blasphemous liberty taken with the 
watchful and easily offended deity 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Tollivant had 
begged him always to be afraid. [Ho 
was wondering if by approaching this 
God at all he hadn’t made his plight 
worse, when the rising of the wind 
diverted his attention. 

It rose suddenly, in a great soft sob, 
but not of pain. Rather, it was 
exultation, of cosmic joyousness. (ov- 
ing from the farthest reaches of the 
world, from the Atlantic, from Africa, 
from remote islands and mountain tops, 
it blew in at the boy’s window with a 
strong, and yet gentle, cosmic force 

“And suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven as of a rushing miglity 
wind.” 

Tom Quidmore had but one source of 
quotation, but he had that at his 
tongue’s end. The learning by heart 
of long passages from the Bible had 
been part of his education at the hands 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tollivant. Right!) 
wrongly, he quoted the Scriptures, and 
rightly oftener than not. He quoted 
them now because, all at once, his roo: 
seemed full of the creative breath. Ie 
didn’t say so, of course; but, con- 
fusedly, he felt it. All round the world 
there was wind. It was the single 


element in Nature which you couldn’ 
see, but of which you received the living 
Tt cooled, it cleansed, it 
Wherever it passed there 


invigoration. 
strengthened. 
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THE 
was an answer. The sea rose; the 
snows drifted; the trees bent; men and 
women strove to use and conquer it. 
A rushing mighty wind! A sound from 
heaven! That it might be an answer to 
his prayer he couldn't stop to consider 
hecause he was listening to the way it 
rose and fell, and sighed and soughed 
and swelled triumphantly through the 
plantation of blue spruces. 

By morning it was a gale. The tall 
things on the property, the bush peas, 
the scarlet runners, the sweet corn, were 
all being knocked about. In spots they 
lay on the earth; in other spots they 
stagvered from the perpendicular. All 
hands, in the words of old Diggory, had 
their work cut out for them. ‘Tom’s job 
was to rescue as many as possible of 


the ears of sweet corn, in any case ready 


for picking, before they were damaged. 

But at half-past two he dragged 
himself out of the corn patch to fulfill 
the dreaded duty. Nothing had an- 
his prayer. He had not so 
much as seen his father throughout the 
day, as the latter had gone to the 
markets and had not returned. The 
vale was still raging, and he might be 
waiting for it to go down. 

Since the scene by the roadside on the 
previous afternoon he had taken a 
measure of his father not very far from 
accurate. He, Quidmore, wanted some- 
thing of which he was afraid. He was 
too much afraid of it to press for it 
urgently; and yet he wanted it so 
fiercely that he couldn’t give it up. 
What it was the boy could not dis- 
cover, except that it had something to 
do with them all. When he said with 
them all he included the elusive Bertha; 
though why he included her he once 
more didn’t know. 

In God he was disappointed; that he 
did not deny. In spite of the short- 
comings of his prayer, he had clung to 
the hope that they might be overlooked. 
He argued a little from what he himself 
would have done had anyone come with 
a request inadequately phrased. He 
wouldn’t think of the manners or the 
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words in his eagerness to do what lay 
within his power, With God 
ently it was not so. 

There was, of course, the other 
effect of his prayer. He had only asked 
to be stopped if the thing was not to be 
done. If he was not stopped the in- 
ference was obvious. He was to go 
ahead. It was in order to go ahead 
that he left the corn patch. 

The kitchen when he got to it was 
empty. Both the windows, that in 
the south wall and that in the west, were 
open to let the wind sweep out the smell 
of cooking. Creeping halfway up the 
stairs, he saw that his mother had 
closed her bedroom door, a sign that she 
was really lying down. There was no 
help now for what he had to do. 

He stole back to the kitchen again. 
On the dresser he saw the brown teapot 
in which she would presently make her 
tea. He would only have to take it 
down, and spill the powder into it. The 
powder was in his waistcoat pocket. He 
drew it out. It was small and flat, in a 
neatly folded paper. Opening the paper, 
he saw something innocent and white, 
not unlike the sugar you spread on 
strawberries. Laying it in readiness on 
the table by the west window, at which 
his mother baked, he turned to take 
down the teapot. 

The gale grew fiercer. It was almost 
a tornado. With the teapot in his two 
hands he paused to look out of the south 
window at the swaying of the blue 
spruces. They moaned, they sobbed, 
they rocked wildly. You might have 
fancied them living creatures seized by a 
madness of despair. The fury of the 
wind, even in the kitchen, blew down a 
dipper hanging on the wall. The dipper 
brought a clanging note into the deep 
tones of the hurricane. 

There was now no time to lose. The 
noise of the falling dipper might have 
disturbed his mother, so that at: any 
minute she might come downstairs. 
With the teapot again in his hands he 
turned to the table where he had left 
the thing which was to do her good. 


appar- 
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It was not there. 

Dismayed, startled, he looked for it on 
the floor; but it was not there. It was 
not anywhere in the kitchen. He 
searched and searched. 

Going outside, he found the paper 
caught in a rosebush under the window, 
but the something innocent and white 
had been blown to the four corners of 
the world. 

The rushing mighty wind had done 
its work; and yet it was not till two 
or three years later, when the Quid- 
mores had passed from his life, that he 
wondered if after all his prayer had not 
been answered. 


XVI 

Of helping his mother against her will 
he never heard any more. When his 
father returned that evening he had 
the same look of panic as on the previ- 
ous day, followed by the same ex- 
pression of relief at seeing the domestic 
life going on as usual. But he asked no 
questions, nor did he ever bring the 
subject up again. When a day or two 
later Tom explained to him that the 
powder had been blown away he merely 
nodded, letting the matter rest. 

Autumn came on and Tom went to 
school at Bere. He liked the school. 
No longer a State ward, but the son of a 
man supposed to be of substance, he 
passed the tests inflicted by the savage 
snobbery of children. His quickness at 
sports helped him to a popularity justi- 
fied by his good nature. With the 
teachers he was often forced to seem 
less intelligent than he was, so as to 
escape the odious soubriquet of “‘teach- 
er’s pet Pi 

On the whole, the winter was the 
happiest he had so far known. It could 
have been altogether happy had it not 
been for the tragic situation of the 
Quidmores. After the brief improve- 
ment that had followed on his coming 
they had reacted to a mutual animosity 
even more intense. Each made him a 
confidant. 


“God! it’s all I can do to kee, my 
hands off her,” the soft drawl con. 
fessed. “If she was just to die of 
sickness, and me have nothing 4, 
do with it, I don’t believe I'd be satis. 
—” He held the sentence there as » 
matter of precaution. “‘What do voy 
think of a woman who all the \ mee 
you've known her has never done jny- 
thing but whine, whine, whine, bp. 
cause you ain’t givin’ her what 
promised?” 

“And are you?” Tom asked, inno- 
cently. 

“IT give her what I can. She don’ 
tempt me to do anything extra. Sa) 
now, would she tempt you?” 

Tom did his best to take the grown- 
up, man-to-man tone in which |x 
was addressed. “I think she’s awfu! 
tempting, if you take her the right 
way.” 

To take her the right way, to take him 
also the right way, was the boy’s chief 
concern throughout the winter. To get 
them to take each other the right way 
was beyond him. 

‘So long as he goes outside his home,” 
Mrs. Quidmore declared, with an euphie- 
mism of which the boy did not get the 
significance, “I'll make him suffer for 
gs 

“But, ma, he can’t stay home all {| 
time.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me that you d 
know what I mean! If you wasn’t o: 
his side you’d have found out for me 
long ago who the woman is. Just tell 
me that—” 

“And what would you do?” 

“Td kill her, I think, if I got th 
chance.” 

“Oh, but ma!” 

She brandished the knife with which 
she was cutting cold ham for the supper. 
“T would! I would!” 

“But you wouldn’t if I asked you 
not to, would you, ma?” 

The knife fell with a despairing move- 
ment of the hand. “Oh, I don’t sup- 
But he oug!it 


a 


pose I should do it at all. 
to love me.” 
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“(Can he make himself love you, ma?” In different keys and conjunctions 

The ingenuous question went so close — these confidences were made to the boy 
to the point that she could only dodge all through the winter. If they did not 
it. “Why shouldn’t he? I’m his wife, distress him more it was because they 
ant 127 were over his head. The disputes of the 

the challenge brought out another of — gods affect mortals only indirectly. 
the mysteries which surrounded mar- When Jupiter and Juno disagree men 
riage, as a penumbra fringes the moon feel that they can leave it to Olympus 
on a cloudy night. When his father to manage its own affairs. So to a boy 
ext reverted to the theme, while driving — of twelve the cares of his elders pass in 
back from market, the penumbra be- spheres to which he has little or no 

ne denser. access. In spite of his knowledge that 

‘Say, boy, don’t you go to thinking _ their situation was desperate, the couple 
that the first time you fall in love with who had adopted him were mighty 
a pretty face it’s goin’ to be for life. beings to Tom Quidmore, with re- 
That's where the devil sets his snare for sources to meet all needs. To be so 


( 


men. Eight or ten years from now went with being grown up and, in a 
you'll see some girl, and then the devil Il general way, with being independent. 
be after you. He'll try to make you Their unbosomings worried him; they 


think that if you don’t marry that girl did not do more. When they were over 
your one and only chance ‘Il come and he could dismiss them from his mind. 
go. And when he does, my boy, just His own concerns, his lessons, his games, 
think o’ me.” his friends and enemies in school, and 


“Think of you—what about?” the vague objective of becoming “ some- 
lhe sweetness of the tone took from thing big,” were his matters of im- 
the answer anything like bitterness. portance. Martin and Anna Quidmore 


“Think how I got pinched. Gosh, cared for him so much, though each with 
when I look back and remember that I a dash of selfishness, that his inner de- 
was as erazy to get her as a pup to tachment from them both would have 
catch a squir’l I can’t believe it was me. caused them pain. 
But don’t forget what I’m tellin’ you. And yet it was because of this de- 
No fellow ought to think of bein’ tachment that he was able, in some 
married till he’s over thirty. He can’t sense, to get through the winter hap- 
he expected to know what he'll love pily. Whatever might have hurt him 
permanent till then.” most passed on the kind of Mount 
It was the perpetual enigma. “But Olympus where grown-up people had 
you always love your wife when you're — their incredible interests. ‘Told, as he 
married to her, don’t you?” always was, that he couldn’t understand 
The answer was in loud satirical them, he was willing to drop them at 
laughter, with the observation that that till they were forced on him again, 
Tom was the limit for innocence. As spring was passing into summer they 
Quite as disturbing as questions of were forced on him less persistently; 
love and marriage were those relating and then one day, quiet unexpectedly, 
to the fact that the man who had done he struck the beginning of the end. 


very well as a hatter was a failure as a It was a Saturday. As there was no 
market gardener. school that day he had driven in on the 


“A hell of a business, this is! Roth- truck with his father, to market a load 
schild and Rockefeller together couldn’t of lettuce and early spinach. On re- 
make it pay. Gosh, how I hate it! turning through Bere in the latter part 
Hate everything about it, and home of the forenoon, Quidmore stopped at 
worst of all. Know a little woman __ the druggist’s. 
that if she’d light out with me 24 “Jump down and have an ice cream 
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soda. I'll leave the lorry here, and 

come back to you. Errand to do in the 

village.” 

The words had been repeated so often 
that for these excursions they had come 
to be a formula. By this time Tom 
knew the errand to be at Bertha’s 
house, which was indirectly opposite. 
Seated at a table in the window, ab- 
sorbing his cool, flavored drink through 
a pair of straws, he could see his father 
run up the steps and enter, running 
down again when he came out. Further 
than the fact that there was something 
regrettable in the visit, something to be 
concealed when he went home, the boy’s 
mind did not work. 

The tragedy of that morning was that, 
as he was enjoying himself thus, the 
runabout, driven by one of the hired 
men, glided up to the door, and Mrs. 
Quidmore, dressed for shopping, and 
very alert, sprang out. As she rarely 
came into Bere, and almost never in the 
morning when she had her work to do, 
Tom’s surprise was tinged at once with 
fear. Recognizing the lorry, Mrs. Quid- 
more rushed into the drug store. Ex- 

cept for the young man, wearing a white 
coat, who tended it, the long narrow slit 
was empty. <As he peeped above his 
glass, with the two straws between his 
lips, Tom saw the wrath of the wronged 
when close on the track of the wrong- 
doer. Wheeling round, she caught him 
looking conscious and guilty. 

“Oh! So you’re here! Where is he?” 

Tom answered truthfully. ‘‘He said 
he had an errand to do. He didn’t 
tell me what it was.” 

* And is he coming back for you here?” 

“He said he would.” 

“Then [Il wait.” 

To wait she sat down at Tom’s side, 
having Bertha’s house within range. 
Whether she suspected anything or not 
Tom couldn’t tell, since he hardly sus- 
pected anything himself. That there 
was danger in the air he knew by the 
violence with which she rejected his 
proposal to refresh herself with ice 


cream. 


“There he is!” 

They watched him while he came 
down the steps, hesitated a minute, and 
turned in the direction away from where 
they were waiting. 
this move. 

“He’s going to Jenkins’s about that 
new tire.” 

As she jumped to her feet her move- 
ments had a fierceness of activity he 
had never before seen in her. 

“That’s all I want. [I’m goin’ back. 
Don’t you say you seen me, or that I've 
been over here at all.” 

Hurrying to the street and springing 
into the car, she bade the hired man 
turn round again for home. 

What happened between that Sat- 
urday and the next Tom never knew 
exactly. A few years later, when his 
powers of deduction had developed, he 
was able to surmise; but beyond his 
own experience he had no accurate 
information. That there were bitter 

quarrels he inferred from the sullen- 
ness they left behind; but he never 
witnessed them. 


Tom understood 


Not having witnessed 
them, he had little or no sense of a 
strain more serious than usual. 

On the next Saturday afternoon hie 
was crouched in the potato field, pick- 
ing off the ugly reddish bugs and killing 
them. Suddenly he heard himself called. 
On rising and looking round he found 
the runabout car stopped in the road, 
and Billy Peet, one of the hired men, 
beckoning to him to approach. Brush- 
ing his hands against each other, he 
stepped carefully over the rows of 
young potatoes, and was soon in the 
roadway. 

Get in,” Billy Peet ordered, briefly. 
“The boss sent me over to fetch you.” 

“Sent you over to fetch me—in the 
machine? What’s up?” His eye fell 
on a small straw suitcase in the back of 
the car. “‘What’s that for?” 

“Get in, and I'll tell you as we go 
along.”” Tom clambered in beside the 
driver. “‘ Mis’ Quidmore’s sick.” 

“What's the matter with her?” 

“T'd'n know. Awful sick, they say.” 


“ 
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When they passed the Quidmore 
entrance without turning in Tom began 
tobe startled. “Say! Where we going?” 

“You're not going home. Doctor 
don’t want you there. Boss telephoned 
over to Mrs. Tollivant, and she’s goin’ 
to keep you till Mis’ Quidmore’s better 

or somethin’.” 

The boy was not often resentful, but 
he did resent being trundled about like a 
If his mother was sick his 
place was at home. He could light the 
fire, bring in the water from the well, 
and do the score of little things for 
which a small boy can be useful. To 
be shunted off like this, as if he could 
only be an additional care, was an in- 
dignity to the thirteen years he was now 
supposed to have attained to. But 
what could he do? Protest was useless. 
There was nothing for it but to go where 
he was driven, like Geraldine or the 
dilapidated car. 

\nd yet at Harfrey he settled down 
among the Tollivants naturally. No 
State ward having succeeded him, his 
room under the eaves was still vacant. 
Once within its familiar shelter, he soon 
began to feel as if he had never been 
away. The family welcomed him with 
the shades of warmth which went with 
their and characters—Mr. and 
Mrs. Tollivant overcoming their re- 
pugnance to a bern waif with that 
Christian charity which doubtless is all 
the nobler for being visibly against the 
grain; Art, now a swaggering fellow of 
sixteen, with patronizing good nature; 
Cilly, who affected baby-blue ribbons 
on a blond pigtail, with airs and con- 
descension; Bertie, the cripple, with 
satiric cordiality. If it was not ex- 
actly a home-coming, it was at least as 
good as a visit to old friends. He was 
touched by being included almost as a 
member of the family in Mr. Tolli- 
vant’s evening prayer. 

“And, O Heavenly Father, take this 
young wanderer as Thy child, even as 
we offer him a shelter. Visit not Thine 
anger upon him, lest he be tempted 
overmuch.” 


pa kage. 


ages 


At the thought of being tempted 
overmuch Tom felt a pleasing sense of 
importance. It offered, too, a loophole 
for excuse in case he should fall. If 
God didn’t intervene on his behalf, 
-asing temptation up, then God would 
be responsible. And yet, such was the 
lack of fairness he was bidden to see in 
God, He would knock a fellow down and 
then punish him when he tumbled. 

In the midst of these reflections a 
thought of the Quidmore household 
choked him with unexpected homesick- 
ness. The people who had been kind 
to him were in trouble, and he was not 
there! He wondered what they would 
do without him. He could sometimes 
catch the man’s cruelties and turn them 
into pleasantries before they reached 
the wife. He could sometimes forestall 
the wife’s complaints and twist them 
into little mollifying compliments. 


Would there be anyone to do that now? 
Would they keep the peace? He wished 
Mr. Tollivant would pray for them. He 


tried to pray for them himself, but, as 
with his effort of the previous year, the 
right kind of words would not come. If 
only God could be addressed without so 
much Thee and Thou! If only He 
could read a little boy’s heart without 
calling for fine language! For lack of 
fine language he had to remain dumb, 
leaving God, who might possibly have 
helped Martin and Anna Quidmore, 
with no information about them. 

Nevertheless, with the facile emo- 
tions of youth, a half hour later he was 
playing checkers with Bertie, in full en- 
joyment of the game. He slept soundly 
that night, and on Sunday fell into 
the old routine of church and Sunday 
school. Monday and Tuesday bored 
him, because for most of the day school 
claimed the children; but when they 
came home, and played and squabbled 
as usual, life took on its old zest. Only 
now and then did the thought of the sick 
woman and the lonely man sweep across 
him in a spasm of pain; after which he 
could forget them and be cheerful. 

But on Wednesday forenoon, as he 
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his father arrived in the old runabout. 


Dashing up the hill, Tom reached the 


back door in time to see him enter by 

the front. 

*How’s ma?” 

He got no answer, because Quidmore 
followed Mrs. Tollivant into the front 
parlor, where they shut the door. In an- 
ticipation of being taken home, the boy 
ran up to his room and packed his bag. 

“How's ma?” 

He called out the question from half- 
way down the stairs. Quidmore, emerg- 
ing from the parlor with Mrs. Tollivant, 
ignored it again. Bidding good-by to 
his hostess and thanking her for taking 
in the boy, he went through these 
courtesies with a nervous anxiety almost 
amounting to anguish to convince her 
of the truth of something he had said. 

*Tow’s ma?” 

They were in the car at last so that 
he could no longer be denied. 

**She’s—she’s—not there.” 

All the events of the past year focussed 
themselves into the question that now 
burst on Tom’s lips. “Is she—dead?” 

The lisping voice was sorrowful. “She 
was buried yesterday.” 

With his habit of thinking twice, the 
boy asked nothing more. Having 
asked nothing at the minute, he felt less 
inclined to ask anything as they drove 
onward. Something within him re- 
jected the burden of knowing. While 
he would not hold himself aloof, he 
would not involve himself more than 
events involved him according as they 
fell out. His reasoning was obscure, 
but his instincts, grown self-protective 
from necessity, were positive. What- 
ever had happened, whatever was to be 
right and wrong to other people, his 
own motive must be loyalty. 

“T’'ve got to stick to him,” he was 
saying to himself. “He's been awful 
good to me. Ina kind of a way he’s my 
father. I must stand by him, and see 
him through, just as if I was his son.” 

It was his first grown-up resolution. 





was turning away from watching the 
Plymouth Rocks pecking at their feed, 





XVII 


Grown-up life began at once. His 
chief care hitherto had been as to what 
others would do for him; now he was 
preoccupied with what he could do for 
some one else. It was a matter of 
watching, planning, cheering, comfort- 
ing, and as he expressed it to himself, 
of bucking up. Of bucking up es- 
pecially he was prodigal. The man had 
become as limp as on the day when he 
had thrown himself face downward in 
the grass. Mad once with desire to act, 
he was terrified now at what he had 
done. Though, as far as Tom could 
judge, no one blamed or suspected 
him, there was hardly a minute in the 
day in which he did not betray himself. 
He betrayed himself to the boy even if to 
no one else, though betraying himself 
in such a way that there was nothing 
definite to take hold of. “I’m sure— 
and yet I’m not sure,” was Tom’s own 
summing up. He stressed the fact that 
he was not sure, and in this he was 
helped by the common opinion of the 
countryside. 

Toward the bereaved husband and 
his adopted son this was sympathetic. 
The woman had always been neuras- 
thenic, slipshod, and impossible. With 
a wife to help him, Martin Quidmore 
could have been a success as a market 
gardener as easily as anybody else. As 
it was, he would get over the shock of 
this tragedy and find a woman who 
would be the right kind of mother to a 
growing boy. Here, the mention of 
Bertha was with no more than the 
usual spice of village scandal, tolerant 
and unresentful. 

Of all this Tom was aware chiefly 
through the observations of Blanche, 
the colored woman who came in by the 
day to do the housework. 

“Law, Mr. Tom, yo’ pappa don’t 
need to feel so bad. Nobody in this 
vere town what blame him, not a little 
mite. Po’ Mis’ Quidmo’, nobody could- 
n't please her nohow. Don’t I know? 
Ain’t [ wash her, and iron her, and do 
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her housecleanin’, ever since she come 
to this yere community, and Mr. Quid- 
mo” he buy this vere lot off old Aaron 
Bidbury? No, suh! Nobody can’t tell 
me! Them there giddy things what 
nobody can’t please ‘em they can’t 
please theirselves, and some day they go 
to work and do somefin’ despe’ate, just 
like po’ Mis’ Quidmo’. A little cup o’ 
tea, she take. No mo’n that. See, boy! 
I keep that there brown teapot, what 
look as innocent as a baby, all the time 
incriminated to her memo’y.”’ 

Nevertheless, Tom found his father 
obsessed by fear, with nothing to be 
afraid of. The obsession had shown 
itself as soon as they entered the house 
on their return from Harfrey. He was 
afraid of the house, afraid of the kitchen 
especially. When Gimlets barked he 
jumped, cursing the dog for its noise. 
When a buggy drove up to the door he 
peeped out at the occupant before 
showing himself to the neighbor coming 
to otfer his condolences. If the tele- 
phone rang Tom hastened to answer it, 
knowing that it set his father shivering. 

As evening deepened on that first 
Wednesday, they kept out of doors as 
late as possible, the boy chattering to 
the best of his ability. When obliged 
to go in, Quidmore tried to say with 
solicitude on Tom’s behalf: 

“Expect you'll be lonesome now with 
only the two of us in the house. Better 
come and sleep in the other bed in my 
room.” 

The boy was about to reply that he 
was not lonesome, and preferred his own 
bed, when he caught the dread behind 
the invitation. 

“Al right, dad, Til come. 


Sleep 
there every night. 


Then I won’t be 
seared,” 

About two in the morning Tom was 
wakened by a “Hell! Hell! 
Hell!” 

Jumping from his own bed, he ran 
to the other. “Wake up, dad! Wake 


up!” 


shout. 


Quidmore woke, confused and trem- 


bling. ‘Wha’ matter?’ His senses re- 








turning, he spoke 


more dis 
“Must have had a nightmare 


Turn on the light. 


Hate bein’ 
dark. 


Now get back to bed. A 
again.” 
The next day 


both were , 
strawberries. It 


was not Quid 
custom to pick strawberries, | 
seemed to prefer a task at whi 
could crouch, and be more or les 
of sight. 


Happening to glance uj) 
saw a stranger coming round the 
pond. 

“Who's that?” he snapped, in t 

Tom ran to the stranger, intervic 
him, and ran back again. “It’s 
agent for a new kind of fertilizer.” 

“Tell him I don’t want it and to 
to hell out of this.” 

“You'd better see him. 
it queer if you don’t.” 

It was the spur he needed. Ih 
couldn't afford to be thought queer. Hy 
saw the agent, 0 


He'll thi 


Tom acting as 
between and interpreter. 

To act as go-between and interpreter 
became in a measure the boy’s job 
Being so near the holidays, he did not 
return to school, and freed from school, 
he could give all his time to helping tly 
frightened creature to seem competent! 
in the eves of his customers and hired 
men. Not that he succeeded. Non 
knew better than the hired men that 
the place was, as they put it, all in the 
soup; none were so quick to fall away 
as customers who 
what they wanted. 
was tumbling about 


were not getting 
When the hous 
their heads one 
little boy’s shoulder could not do much: 
as a prop; but what it could do lhe 
offered. 

He offered it with a gravity at whic 
the men laughed good-naturedly be 
hind his back. They took his orders 
solemnly, and thought no more about 
them. For a whole week nothing wen! 
to market. The dealers whom. the 
supplied complained by telephone. Bill) 
Peet and himself got a load of “truck” 
into town, only to be told that their man 
had made other 


arrangements. ‘To 
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ese conditions Quidmore had 
f energy, from which he backed 
lown gibbering. 

aking his courage in both hands, the 

went to see Bertha. Never having 
to face with her before, he 
ler of the type of beauty best 
yppreciated where the taste is for the 
chlv blown. She received him with 
sighty surprise and wonder, not asking 
im to sit down. Having prepared his 
he recited them, though her 
ttitude frightened him out of the man- 
f-the-world tone he had meant to 
Humbly and haltingly, he asked 
f she wouldn’t come out and help to 
stiffen the old man. 

“So he’s sent you, has he? Well, you 
can go back and say that I’ve no reply 
All is 
Tell him that if he 
thinks that that was the way to win me 
he’s very gravely mistook. I know 
what’s happened as positive as if I was 

jury, and I shall never pardon it. 
silence I shall, keep, but that is all he 
an ask of me. He’s made me talked 
about when he shouldn’t ought to ov, 
ignoring that a woman, and especially 
a widow her voice broke—‘“‘has 
nothing but her reputation. Go back 
and tell him that if he tries to force my 
door he'll find it double-barred against 


ec 


peen race 


found 


idopt 


except the one I’ve given him. 
ver between us. 


him.” 

Tom went back but said nothing. 
There was no need for him to say any- 
thing, since his life began at once to take 
another turn. 


School holidays having begun, he was 


free in fact as well as in name. It was 
on a Thursday that his father came to 
lim with the kind of proposal which 
always excites a small boy. 

“Say, boy, what you think of a little 
trip down to Wilmington, Delaware, 
vou and me? Go off to-morrow and get 
back by Tuesday. I'd see my sister, and 
it'd do me good.” 

The prospect seemed to have done 
him good already. A new life had come 
to him. He went about the place giving 
orders for the few days of his absence, 
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with particular instructions to Diggory 
and Blanche as to Geraldine, and the 
disposal of the milk. They started on 
their journey in the morning. 

It was one of those mornings in June 
when every blessed and beautiful thing 
seems poured on the earth at once. As 
between five and six Billy Peet drove 
them over to take the train at Harfrey, 
light, birds, trees, flowers, meadows, 
dew, would have thrilled them to 
ecstasy if they had not been used to 
them. For the first time in weeks Tom 
saw his father smile. It was a smile of 
relief rather than of pleasure, but it was 
better than his look of woe. 

The journey wakened memories. Not 
since Mrs. Crewdson had brought him 
out to place him as a State ward with 
Mrs. Tollivant had he gone into the 
city by this route. He had gone in by 
the motor truck often enough; but this 
line that followed the river was haunted 
still by the things he had outlived. He 
was not sorry to have known them, 
though glad that they were gone. He 
was hardly sorry even for the present, 
though doubtful as to how it was going 
to turn out. Vaguely and not intro- 
spectively, he was shocked at himself, 
that he should be sitting there with a 
man who had done what he felt pretty 
sure this man had done, and that he 
should feel no horror. But he felt none. 
He assured himself of that. He could 
sleep with him by night, and work and 
eat with him by day, with no impulse 
but to shield a poor wretch who had 
made his own life such a misery. 

“T’ve got to do it.” he said to him- 
self, in a kind of self-defense. “I 
don’t know he did it—not for sure, I 
don’t. And if nobody else tries to find 
out, why should I, when he’s been so 
awful nice to me?” 

He watched a steamer plowing her 
way southward in the middle of the 
stream. He liked her air of quiet self- 
possession and of power. He wondered 
whence she was coming, whither she 
was going, and what she was doing it 
for. He couldn’t guess. 
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“That'd be like me,”’ he said, silently, 
“sailing from I don’t know where— 
sailing to I don’t know where.” 

Ten years later he finished this 
thought, repeating exactly the same 
words. Just now he couldn’t finish 
anything, because there was so much to 
see. Little towns perched above little 
harbors. Fishermen angled from little 
piers. A group of naked boys, shame- 
less as young mermen, played in the 
water. Ona rock a few vards from the 
shore a flock of gulls jostled each other 
for standing room. A motor boat puffed. 
Yachts rode sleepily at anchor. The 
car which, when they took it at Iar- 
frey, had been almost empty, was be- 
ginning to fill with the earlier hordes of 
commuters. Soon it was quite full. 
Soon there were cheery young people, 
most of them chewing gum, standing in 
Having rounded the 
curve at Spuyten Duyvil, they saw 
the city looming up, white, spiritual, 
tremulous, through the morning mist. 

Up to this minute he had not thought 
of plans; now he began to wonder what 
they should do on reaching the Grand 
Central, where they would arrive in 
another quarter of an hour. 


the passageway. 


“Do we go straight across to the 
Pennsylvania Station, to take the train 
for Wilmington, or do we have to wait?” 

“TIL—TIl see.” 

The answer was unsatisfactory. He 
looked at his father inquiringly. Look- 
ing at him, he was hurt to observe that 
his confidence was departing, that he 
was again like something with a broken 
spring. 

“Well, we're going to Wilmington 
to-day, aren’t we?” 

*TPH—PIl see.” 

“But,” the boy cried in alarm, 
“where can we go, if we don’t?” 

“1—I know a place.” 

It was disappointing. The choking 
sensation which, when he was younger 
used to precede tears, began to gather in 
his throat. Having heard so much from 
Mrs. Quidmore of the glories of Wil- 
mington. Delaware, he saw jt as a city 
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of palaces, of exquisite, ladylike : 
of noble youths, of aristocrati 
ness. Moreover, he had been t. 
to get there you went under tly 
through a tunnel so deep down 
earth that you felt a distressful 
bing in the head. The post poi 
of these experiences even for a d 
hard to submit to. 

In the Grand Central his fathy 
in a mood he had never before se: 
was a dark mood, at once decid 
secretive. 

“Come this way.” 

This way was out into Forty-s: 
Street. With their suitcases in 
hands, they climbed into a street 
going westward. Westward they 
changing to another car going south. 
ward, under the thunder of the e| 
vated, in Ninth Avenue. At Four 
teenth Street they got out again, ‘Tom 
recognized the neighborhood because of 
its nearness to the great markets to 
which they sometimes brought supplies 
But they avoided the markets, making 
their way between drays, round build 


ings in course of demolition, throug 
gangs of children wooing disaster as 
they played in the streets. In the end 
they turned out of the tumult to find 
themselves in a placid little backwater 
of the “old New York” of the early 
nineteenth century. Reading the sig 
at the corner Tom saw that it was Jane 
Street. 

Jane Street dates from a period earlier 
than the development of that = civi 
taste which gives to all New York nort/ 
of Fourteenth Street the picturesqueness 
of a sum in simple arithmetic. Jane 
Street has atmosphere, period, chi 
You know at a glance that the people 
who built these trim little red-brick 
houses still felt that impulse which first 
came to Manhattan from The Hague 
to be fostered later by William = and 
Mary, and _ finally merged in_ tlw 
Georgian tradition. Jane Street is 
Dutch. It has Dutch quaintness, and, 


as far as New York will permit tt. 
Dutch cleanliness. 


It might be a by- 






THE 


wav in Amsterdam. Instead of cutting 

etraight from the Hudson River Docks 

to Greenwich Avenue, it might run 
a canal with barges on it to a field 
vacinths in bloom. 

But Tom Quidmore saw not what 
and I would have seen, a relief from 
noise and fetidness of a hot sum- 

mers morning in a neighborhood reek- 
ing with garbage. When his heart had 
that dream-city, Wil- 
Delaware, he found himself 
little alley. Not often 


querulous, he became so now. 


heen fixed on 
mington, 
In al dingy 

“What are we doing down here?” 

The reply startled him. “?’m—I’m 
sick.” 

Looking again at the man who shuffled 
along beside him, he saw that his face 
had grown ashy, while his eyes, which 
earlier in the day had had life in them, 
were lusterless. The boy would have 
been frightened had it not been for the 
impulse of affection. 

“Let’s go back to Bere. Then you 
[ll get a cab and 
steer the whole business.” 

Without answering, Quidmore stopped 
at a brown door, level with the pave- 
ment, in a big, dim-windowed building, 
with fire escapes zigzagging down the 
front. Jane Street is not exclusively 
clean and trim and Dutch. It has 
here a warehouse, there a dwell- 
ing tumbling to decay, elsewhere a 
nondescript structure like this. It 
looked like a lodging house for sailors 
and dock laborers. In the basement 
was a restaurant to which you went 
down by steps, and bearing the legend 
Pappa’s Chop Saloon. 

While Quidmore stood in doubt as to 
whether to ring the bell or to push the 
door which already stood a little open, 
two men came out of the Chop Saloon 
and began to mount 


can have the doctor. 


lapses 


the steps. In 
faded blue overalls the worse for wear, 
they had plainly broken a day’s work, 
possibly begun at five o’clock, for a late 
breakfast. The one in advance, a 
sturdy, well-knit fellow of forty or 


forty-five, got a sinister expression from 
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a black patch over his left eye. His 
companion was older, smaller, more 
worn by a bitter life. All the twists in 
his figure, all the soured betrayals in 
his crafty face, showed you the habitual 
criminal. 

None of these details was visible to 
Quidmore, because his imagination could 
see only the bed for which he was crav- 
ing. To the boy, who trusted everyone, 
they were no more than the common 
type of workman he was used to meeting 
in the markets. The fellow with the 
patch on his eye, making an estimate 
of the strangers as he mounted the steps, 
spoke cheerily. 

“—— say, 
ver?” 

The voice with a vaguely English 
ring was not ungenial. Not ungenial, 
when you looked at it, was the strongly- 
boned face, with a ruddiness burnt to a 
coarse tan. 


mate, what 


can I do for 


The single gray-blue eye 
had the sympathetic gleam which often 
helps roguery to make itself excusable 
to people with a sense of fun. 
Quidmore muttered something about 
wanting to see Mrs. Pappa. 
* Right 


me. 


you are! Come along o° 
I'll dig the old gal out for yer. 
Expects you wants a room for yerself and 
the kid. Hi, Pappa!” 

Pappa came out of a dim, musty 
parlor as the witch who foretells bad 
weather appears in a mechanical barom- 
eter. She was like a witch, but a 
dark, classic witch, with an immemorial 
tradition behind her. Her ancestors 
might have fought at Marathon, or 
sacrificed to Neptune in the temple on 
Sunium. In Jane Street she was 
archaic, a survival from antiquity. Her 
thoughts must have been with the 
nymphs at Delphi, or following the 
triremes carrying the warriors from 
Argolis to Troy, as silent, mysterious, 
fateful, she led the way upstairs. 

They followed in procession, all four 
of them. The doorstep acquaintances 
displayed a_ solicitude not less than 
brotherly. The hall was without fur- 
niture, the stairs without carpet. The 
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softwood floors, 


like the treads of the 
stairs, were splintered with the usage 
of many heavy heels. Where the walls 
bulged, through the pressure of jerry- 
built overhead, the marbled 
paper swelled into bosses. Tom found 
it impressive, with something of strange 
stateliness. 


st« ries 


“Yer'll be from the country,” 
one-eyed — fellow 
climbed upward. 

“Yes, Tom answered, civilly. 
“We're our way to Wilmington, 
Delaware, but my father felt a little 
sick.” 

“Well, he’s struck a good place to 
lay up in. he called 


the 


observed, as they 


© 99 
sir, 
on 


I say, Pappa,” 


ahead, “seems to me as the big room 
with two beds ‘d be what'd suit the 


gent. It’s next door to the barthroom, 
and he'll find that convenient. Mate,” 
he explained further, when they stood 
within the room with two beds, “this’ll 
set ve’ back a dollar a day in advance. 
That right, Pappa, ain’t it?” 

Pappa assenting with some antique 
sign, Quidmore drew out his pocket- 
to extract the dollar. With no 
ceremonious scruples the smaller com- 
rade craned his neck to appraise, as far 
as possible, the contents of the wallet. 

“Wad,” Tom heard him squirt out 
of the corner of his mouth, 
whisper of a ventriloquist. 

His friend seemed to wink behind the 
patch on his left eye. ‘Tom took the 
exchange of confidence as a token of 
respect. 


he 0k 


in the 


He and his father were con- 
sidered rich, the effect being seen in the 
attentions accorded them. This was 
further borne out when the genial one 
of the two rogues turned on the thresh- 
old, his colleague 
Pappa downstairs. 
“Anythink I can do for yer, mate, 
command me. Name of Honeybun— 
Lemuel Honeybun. Honey Lem some 
of the guys calls me. I answers to it, 
not takin’ no offense like.” He pointed 


as was following 


to the figure stumping down the stairs. 
“My friend, Mr. Goodsir. 
me been pals this two year. 


Him and 
We lives 
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on the ground floor. 
Pappa.” 

The door closed, Tom looked I nd 
him in an interest which eclipse: 
hopes of the tunnel. 
ture. 


Room bac. of 


This was ad 
It was nearly romance. \; 
before had he stayed in a hotel. 

place was not luxurious, but never 
the life could remember, having 
known anything but necessity, necessity 
was enough. 


er 
ihe 


In 
he 


Moreover, the room con- 
tained a work of art that touched his 
imagination. On the bare drab mantel- 
piece stood the head of a Red Indian, 
in plaster painted in bronze, not unlike 
the mummified head of Rameses the 
Great. The boy couldn’t take his eve 
away from it. This was what you 
by visiting strange cities more inti- 
mately than by trucking to and from 
the markets. 

Quidmore threw himself on his bed, 
his face buried in the meager pillow. 
He was suffering apparently not from 
pain, but from some more subtle form of 
distress. Being told that there was 
nothing he could do for the invalid, 
Tom sat silent and still on one of the 
two small chairs which helped out the 
furnishings. 


vot 


It was not boring for him 
to do this, because he swam in novelty. 
He recalled the steamer he had seen that 
morning, sailing from he didn’t know 
where, sailing to he didn’t know where, 
but on the way. He, too, was on the way. 
He was on the way to something differ- 
ent from Wilmington, Delaware. It 
would be different from Bere. He be- 
gan to wonder if he should ever go back 
to Bere. If he didn’t go back to Bere 
. but at this point in Tom’s dreams 
Quidmore dragged himself off the bed. 
“Let’s go down to the chop saloon, 
and eat.” 


XVIII 
He was not too ill to eat, but too ill 
when not eating to stay anywhere but 
on his bed. He went back to it again, 
lying with his face buried in the pillow 
as before. The boy resumed his patient 
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sitting. He would have been bored with 
it now, had he not had his dreams. 

All the same, it was a relief when 
about four o’clock, just as the wester- 
ing sun was beginning to wake the Red 
Indian to an horrific life, Mr. Honey- 
bun, pushing the door ajar softly, 
peeped in with his good eye. 

“Tsay, mate!” he whispered, “wouldn't 
vou like me to take the young gent 
for a bit of a walk like? Do him good, 
and him a-mopin’ here all by hisself.” 

The walk meant Tom’s initiation into 
the life of cities as that life is led. Not 
that it went very far, but as far as it 
went it was a revelation. It took him 
from one end of Jane Street to the other, 
along the docks of the Cunard and other 
great lines, and as far as Eighth Avenue 
in the broad, exciting thoroughfare of 
Fourteenth Street. New York as he 
had seen it hitherto, from the front seat 
of a motor truck, had been little more 
entertaining than a map. Besides, he 
was only developing a taste for this sort 
of entertainment. Games, school, scraps 
with other boys, had been enough for 
him. Now he was waking to an inter- 

est in places as places, in men as men, 
in differences of attitude to the drama 
known as life. In Mr. Honeybun’s 
attitude he grew especially interested. 

‘I don’t believe that nothink don’t 
belong to no one,” Tom’s guide ob- 
served, as the wealth of the city spread 
itself more splendidly. “Things is 
common proputty. Yer takes what yer 
can put yer ‘and on.” 

“But wouldn’t you be arrested?” 

“Yer'd be arrested if yer didn’t look 
out; but what’s bein’ arrested? No 
more’n the measures what a lot of poor, 
frightened, silly boobs’ll take agin the 
strong man what makes ‘em tremble. 
At least,” he added, as an afterthought, 
“not when yer conscience is clear, it 

ain't.” 

Fascinated by this bold facing of 
society, Tom ventured on a question. 
“Have you ever been arrested, Mr. 
Honeybun?” 

Mr. Honeybun straightened himself 


to the martyr’s pose. “Oh, if y« 
it that way, I’ve suffered for m) 
ions. That much [ll admit. | 
he brought out the statement prow 
“I’m one o’ them there socialists. \), 
know what a socialist is, don’t y« 

Tom was not sure that he did. 

“A socialist is one o’ them felle: 
whatever he sees knows it belonys | 
him if he can get ahold of it. [p. 
gettin’ ahold of it what counts. Noy 
if you was to have somethink [I wanted 
locked up in yer “ouse, let us say, and | 
was to make my way in so as FT could 
take it—why, then it’d be mine. That’. 
the law o° Gord, I believes; and I trie. 
to live up to it.” 

Enjoying a frankness which widene«| 
his horizon, Tom = was _ nevertheless 
perplexed by it. “But wouldn’t that 
be something like burglary?” 

“Burglary is what them may call it 
what ain’t socialists; but it don’t do to 
hang a dog because yer’ve give him a 
bad name. A lot o’ good people’s been 
condemned that way. When [’m in 
court I always appeals to justice.” 

“And do you get it?” 

“T get men’s. I don’t get Gord's 
You see that apple?” They stopped 
before a window in Horatio Street where 
apples were displayed. ‘Now, do yer 
suppose that apple growed itself for 
any one man in partie’lar? No! That 
apple didn’t know nothink about men’s 
laws when it blossomed on a apple tree 
It just give itself generallike to the 
human race. If you was to go in and 
collar that big red one, and git away 
with it, it'd be yours. Stands to reason 
it'd be. Gord’s law! But if that there 
policeman, a-squintin’ his ugly eve at 
us this minute—he knows Honey Lem. 
he does!—was to pull yer in, yer might 
git thirty days. Man’s law! And [ll 
leave it to you which is best worth 
sufferin’ for.” 

In this philosophy of life there was 
something Tom found reasonable, and 
something in which he felt a flaw with 
out being able to detect it. He chased 
it round and round in his thoughts as 
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sat through the long dull hours with 
‘sfather. It passed the time; it helped 
him to the habit of thinking things out 
His mind being clear, and 
is intuitions acute, he could generally 


for himself. 


solve a problem not beyond his years. 
When, on the morrow, they walked in 
the cool of the day down the length of 
Hudson Street till it Reade 
street, Tom brought the subject up 
from another point of view. 


ends in 


“But, Mr. Honeybun, suppose some- 
one took something from you? What 


then? 

“He'd git it in the nut,” the socialist 
“Not if there’d be 
two of ‘em,’ he added, in amendment. 
“If there’s two I don’t contend. I ain’t 
a communist.” 

“Is that what a communist is, a 
fellow who'll contend with two?” 

‘A communist is a socialist what'll 
use weepons. If there’s somethink 
what he thinks is his in anybody’s ’ouse, 
he'll go armed, and use vilence. They 
never got that on me. I never ‘urt 
nobody, except onst I hits a footman, 
what was goin’ to grab me, a wee little 
knock on the ’ead with a silver soup 
ladle [ ’ad in me ’and and lays ’im out 
flat. Didn't do him no ’arm, not 
‘ardly any. That was in England. But 
them days is over, since I lost my eye. 
Makes yer awful easy spotted when 
ver've lost a eye.” 

“How did you lose it, Mr. Honey- 
bun?” 

‘I lost it a-savin’ of the life of a 
beautiful young lady. "Twas quite ¢ 

The boy looked up expectantly 
while his friend thought out the details. 
“T was footin’ it onst from New Haven 
to New York, and I'd got to a pretty 
little town as they call Old Lyme. Yer 
see, ['d been doin’ a bit o’ time at New 
Haven—awful ’ard on socialists they 
was in New Haven in them days—and 
when I gits out I was a bit stoney- 
broke till I'd picked up somethink else. 
Well, there I was, trampin’ it through 
Old Lyme, and I'd got near to the 
bridge what crosses the river they’ve 
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got there—the Connecticut I think it is 
—and what should I see but a ‘orse what 
a young lady was drivin’ come over the 
bridge like mad. The young lady she 
was tuggin’ at the reins and a-hollerin’ 
like blazes for some one to save her life. 
I ain’t no “ero, kid. Don’t go for to 
think that ['m a-sayin’ that lam. But 
what's a to do when he sees a 
beautiful young lady in danger o’ bein’ 
killed?”” He paused to take the bodily 
postures with which he stopped the 
runaway. “And the tip of the shaft,” 
he ended, “it took me right in the eye, 
and put it out. But, Lord, what's a 
eye, even to a Socialist, when ver can do 
somethink for a feller creeter?” 

Tom gaped in admiration. “I suppose 
it hurt awful.” 

“Was in ‘orspital three months,” the 
hero said, quietly.. “Young lady, she 
visits me reg’lar, calls me her life-saver, 
and every name like that, and kind o’ 
clings to me. But, Lord, marriage ain’t 
never been much of a fancy to me. Ties 
aman up, and I likes to be free, except 
when I’m sufferin’ for socialism. Be- 
sides, if I was to marry every woman 
what [ve saved their lives I'd be one 
o them Normans by this time. When 
yer wants company a good pal ‘Il be 
faithfuller than a wife, and 


a lot less.” 


man 


nag yer 

“Mr. Goodsir’s your pal, ain’t he, 
Mr. Honeybun?”’ 

“Yes, and I’m sick of him. He don’t 
develop. He ain’t got no eddication. 
Yer can see for verself he don’t talk 
correct. That’s what I’ve took to in 
yer guv’nor and you, yer gentleman 
way 0° speakin’. Only yer needn’t go 
for to tell ver old man all what I’ve been 
a-gassin’ of to you. I can see he’s what 
they call conservative. He wouldn't 
understand. You're the younger gener- 
ation, mind more open like. You and 
me’d make a great team if we was ever 
to work together.” 

With memories of his mother in his 
mind, Tom answered — sturdily, “I 
wouldn’t be a socialist, not for any- 
thing you could offer me.” 
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They left it at that. Mr. Honeybun 
was content to point out the historic 
sites known to him as they turned 
homeward. There was the house where 
a murder had been committed; the store 
where a big break had been pulled off; 
a private detective’s residence. 

“Might go out agin some day, if ver 
pop don’t mind it,” he suggested, when 
they had reached their own hallway. “I 
gits the time in the late afternoon. Yer 
see, our job at the market begins early 
and ends early, and lately—‘ there was 
a wistful note—“‘well, I feels kind o’ 
fed up with the low company Goodsir 
keeps. Every kind o’ joint and dive 
and—and—Chinamen—and—” Out of 
respect for the boy he held up the de- 
scription. “You'd ’ardly believe it, 
but an innercent little walk like what 
we've just took, why, it'll do me as 
much good as a swig o’ water when you 
wake up about three in the mornin’, 
with yer tongue ‘angin’ out like a 
leather strap, after a three-days’ spree.” 

Unable to get the full force of this 
figure, Tom thanked his guide politely, 
and was bounding up the stairs two 
steps at a time, when the man who stood 
watching him spoke again. 

“If I'd ever a-thourght that I'd ’a 
had a kid like you, it’d ’a been pretty 
near worth gittin’ married for.” 

Tom could only turn with one of those 
grins which showed his teeth, making 
his eyes twinkle with a clear blue light, 
when adequate words for 
wouldn’t come to him. 
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The days settled into a routine. When 
they rose in the morning a colored 
woman “did” their room while they 
went down to the chop saloon for break- 
fast. Returning, Quidmore threw him- 
self on his bed again. He did this after 
each meal, poking his nose deep into 
the limp pillow. Hardly ever speaking, 
he now and then uttered a low moan. 

Tom watched patiently, ready to tell 
him the time or bring him a drink of 








water. When the day grew too |): 
fanned him with an old newspaper 

“Why don’t we go home, dad?” jp 
asked anxiously on the third day. “| 
could get you there as easy as anything.” 

“Tm not well enough.” 

“You don’t seem very sick to me 
You don’t have any pain and you ¢, 
eat all right.” 

“It isn’t that kind of bein’ sick. [t's 
—” he sought for a name—‘‘it’s like 
nervous prostration.” 

More nearly than he knew he had 
named his malady. In his own words. 
he was all in; and he was all in to the 
end of the letter of the term. Of that 
moral force which is most of what any 
man has to live upon some experience 
had drained him. He had spent his cift 
of vitality. All in was precisely the 
phrase to apply to him. He had cashed 
the last cent of whatever he had in- 
herited or saved in the way of inner 
strength, and now he could not go on. 

“What's the good of it anyhow?” he 
asked of Tom in the night. ‘There’s 
nothin’ to it, not when you come to 
think of it. You run after something as 
if you couldn’t live without it; and 
then when vou get it you curse your 
God that you ever run.” 

Tom shuddered in his bed, but he 
was used to doing that. There was 
hardly a night when he was not wakened 
by a nightmare. If it was not by a 
nightmare, it was by the soft com- 
plaining voice. 

“Are you awake, Tom?” 

“Yes, dad. Can I get you anything?” 

“No; I only wanted to know if you 
was awake.” 

Tom kept awake as long as he could, 
because he knew the poor wretch was 
afraid of lying sleepless in the dark. 
To keep him awake, perhaps for less 
selfish reasons, too, the soft voice would 
take this opportunity of giving him 
advice. 


i] 


“Don’t you ever go to wanting any- 
thing too much, boy. That’s what's 
done for me. You can want things if 
you like; but one of the tricks in the 
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vame is to know how to be disappointed. 
| never did know, not even when I was 

If I cried for the moon I 
wouldn’t stop till I got it. When I was 
about as old as you, not gettin’ what I 
vanted made me throw a fit. If I 
couldn't get things by fair means I 
had to get °em by foul; but I got ’em. 
It don't do you no good, boy. If I 
could go back again over the last six 


4 little chap. 


’ % 
months 


For fear of a confession Tom stopped 
his ears, but no confession ever came. 
The tortured soul could dribble its be- 
travals, but it couldn’t face itself 
squarely. 
out for women,” he said, 
sently, on another night. ‘* You're old 
enough now to know how they'll play 
the Dutch with you. When I was your 
ave there was nothing I didn’t under- 
stand, and I guess it’s the same with 
Don’t ever let em get vou. They 
before I well, I don’t 
hardly know what age I was, but it was 
pretty young. 


* Look 


vou. 
got me was 
Look out for ’em, boy. 
If vou ever damn your soul for one of 
‘em, she'll do you dirt in the end. If it 
hadn’t been for her c 

To keep this from going further, the 
hoy broke in with the first subject he 
could think of. “I wonder if they'll 
remember to pick the new peas. They'll 
he ready by this time. 
thev'll .. 2” 

*“[ don’t care a hang what they do.” 
After a brief silence he continued: “I'd 


Do you suppose 


‘a left the place to you, boy, only my 
brother-in-law, my sister’s husband, has 
a mortgage on the place that’d eat up 
most of the value, so I’ve left it to her. 


That'll fix *em both. 
done more for you.” 


I wish I could ’: 


* You've done a lot for me, as it is.”’ 
“You don’t know.” 
There was another silence. 


It might 
have lasted ten minutes. 


The boy was 
falling once more into a doze when the 
soft voice lisped again, 

“Tom.” 

He did his best to drag himself back 


from sleep. “Yes, dad? Do you want 
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to know what time it is? I'll get up and 
look.”’ 

“No, stay where you are. 
somethin’ I want to say. 
skunk to you.” 

“Oh, cut it, dad. ...” 

“T won't cut it. [want to say it out. 
When I—when I first took 
wasn't—it wasn’t so much 
took a fancy to you...” 

“IT know it wasn’t, dad. 
a boy to pick the berries. 
there.” 

But the fevered conscience couldn't 
drop it there. “Yes; at first. And 
then—and then it come into my mind 
that you might be—might be the one 
that'd do somethin’ I didn’t want to 
do myself. I thought—I thought that 
if you done it we might get by on it. 
We got by on it all right—or up to now 
we've got by—but I didn’t get real fond 
of you till—till . . .” 

“Oh, dad, let’s go to sleep.” 

“All right. Let’s. I just 
say that much. I was glad 
a 

The boy breathed heavily, pretending 
that he was asleep. He was soon asleep 
in earnest, and for the rest of the night 
was undisturbed. In the morning his 
father didn’t get up, and Tom went 
down to the chop saloon to bring up 
something that would serve as breakfast. 
He did the same at midday, and the 
same In the evening. 


There’s 
I've been a 


you, it 
that Id 


You wanted 
Let's drop it 


wanted to 
afterward 


It was a summer's 
evening, with a long twilight. As it 
began to grow dark Quidmore seemed 
to rouse himself. He needed tooth 
paste, shaving cream, other small ne- 
cessities. Sitting up on the bed, he 
made out a list of things, giving Tom 
the money with which to pay for them. 
If he went to the pharmacy in Hudson 
Street he would be back in half an hour. 

“All right, dad. I know the way. 
I’m an old hand in New York by this 
time.” 

He was at the door when Quidmore 
called him back. 

“Say. boy. Give us a kiss.’ 

Tom was stupified. He had kissed 


, 
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his adopted mother often enough, but 
he had never been asked to do this. 
Quidmore laughed, pulling him close. 

“Ah, come along! I don’t ask you 
often. You're a fine boy, Tom. You 
must know as well as I do what’s been 
The words were suspended by a hug; 
but once he was free Tom fled away like 
a small young wild thing released from 
human hands. Having reached the 
street, he began to feel frightened, pre- 
scient, awed. Something was going to 
happen, he could not imagine what. He 
made his purchases hurriedly, and then 
delayed his return. He could be tender 
with the man; he could be loving; but 
he couldn’t share his secrets. 

But he had to go back. In the dim 
upper hall outside the door he paused 
to pump up courage to go in. He was 
not afraid in the common way of fear; 
he was only overcome with apprehension 
at having a knowledge he rejected 
forced on him. 

The first thing he noticed was that no 
light came through the crack beneath 
the door. The room was apparently 
dark. That was strange because his 
father dreaded darkness, except when 
he was there to keep him company. 
He crept to the door and listened. There 
was no sound. He pushed the door 
open. The lights were out. In panic at 
what he might discover, he switched on 
the electricity. 


But he only found the room empty. 
That was so far a relief. His father had 
gone out, and would be back again. 
Closing the door behind him, he ad- 
vanced into the room. 
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(To be continued) 


It seemed more than empty. It fe 
abandoned, as if something had o,), 
which would not return. He reme. 
bered that sensation afterward. He 
stood still to wonder, to conjecture. T)p 
Red Indian gleamed with his bronze leer, 

The next thing the boy noticed wa. 
an odd little pile on the table. [t wa: 
money—notes. On top of the note 
there was silver and copper. He 
stooped over them, touching them wit) 
his forefinger, pushing them. He pushed 
them as he might have pushed an insect 
to see whether or not it was alive. 

Lastly he noticed a paper, on which 
the money had been placed. There was 
something scribbled on it with a pencil 
He held it under the dim lamp. “For 
Tom— with a real love.” 

The tears gushed to his eves, as they 
always did when people showed that 
they loved him. But he didn’t actually 
ery; he only stood still and wondered 
He couldn’t make it out. That his 
father should have gone out and for- 
gotten all this money was unusual 
enough, but that he should have left 
these penciled words was puzzling. It 
was easy to count the money. ‘There 
were seven fifty -dollar bills, with twenty- 
eight dollars and fifty-four cents in 
smaller bills and change. He seemed to 
remember that his father had drawn 
four hundred dollars for the Wilmington 
expenses, with a margin for purchases 

He stood wondering. He could neve: 
recall how long he stood wondering. 
The rest of the night became more or 
less a blank to him; for, to the best of 
the boy’s knowledge, the man who had 
adopted him was never seen again. 
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LADY AND GENT 


BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


E put on his hat, tipped jauntily 
| | but true to the latest mode, 
slipped into an excellent sport coat, 
straightened his silk knitted tie and for 
a moment surveyed his figure—trousers’ 
length, vest, shirt front—up to the alert, 
experienced face. 

Walker’s Cut Price Shoe Store was 
closing, and Jack Kelly, one of its 
salesmen, going home. Jack is 
phisticated in his way as any of the 
hald-headed, elderly gentlemen who 
occupy large chairs in the windows of 
the Knickerbocker Club. True, his 
experience has been nearer the East 
River than Fifth Avenue, and in Coney 
Island rather than Newport. Never- 
tlhieless, he looks out on life with the same 
aloofness which marks the socially 
satiated, and little escapes his cool in- 
spection. 

As a salesman, it is Jack’s business to 
know the right number of eyelets, the 
width of laces, the nice difference in 
round, peaked, and pointed toes of calf 
and suede combinations. He under- 
stands the precise thickness of soles and 
the type of finish in both boots and 
customers. He can instantly suit the 
shoe to the foot, the pocket, the occasion 
—outing, wedding or business, with 
consideration for black, brown, tan, red, 
as the season requires. The price of 
every known style, high, low, pump, 
slipper, or brogan, at Walker’s Cut Price 
Shoe Store or in the Elite Chain 
Stores, is ready on his tongue. For that 
he is paid. 

Jack’s understanding does not stop 
at shoes. He is strong on the advan- 
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tages of being well dressed and in style, 
down to the cut of B.V.D.’s. When 
they are wearing herringbone stripes, 
his suits have a little larger pattern, a 
little bolder design, but they are in 
herringbone. When trousers flare, his 
emphasize the dictum! When narrow, 
they pinch his ankles. Doctors and 
professors may slouch about in last 
year’s rags; Jack wears “what the men 
are wearing” and a little more so, per- 
haps; turning each season’s discards 
over to Einstein. The mysteries of the 
“gent” are his. 

Nor must experience stop with mere 
purchase. It is the use of the thing 
which marks familiarity; the matter of 
the unbuttoned glove, the one-buttoned 
coat. Jack believes, too, in color schemes, 
royal purple hosiery to echo the lavender 
tie and delicately striped shirt and 
tinted handkerchief peeping carelessly 
from the breast pocket. There are 
outfits of green and of luscious blue, 
with black for rare and discreet oc- 
vasions. Red and orange, never. Too 
loud. 

Jack, we must comprehend, has no 
interest in clothes. All this, as a matter 
of course. To be correctly dressed is 
only a casual and everyday necessity, 
one of the accouterments of existence. 
Living is what counts—and Mamie 
Moriarty. ‘These occupy his real at- 
tention and make the sum of experience. 
Jack has not marked off his twenty- 
eight years for nothing. Nor has Mamie. 

The passing observer might classify 
Mamie as a flapper. But she would not 
accept the challenge. Flappers are 
common. Instead of bobbing her hair, 
she has a series of switches and wads, 
and her eyebrows have been picked up to 
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date by a specialist advertising “ Ladies’ 
Eye Brows Tinted and Arched—50 
Cents.” She carries a large powder puff 
with which she dusts her face vehe- 
mently, a mirror and a lip stick, used 
freely in the subway or other public 
conveyances. Nevertheless, nature was 
so lavish with Mamie that her prettiness 
shines through. Jack says that of all the 
virls who parade the Avenue at noon, 
not one, not even a lineal descendant 
of the original owners of Manhattan, 
has as much class. 

Mamie and Jack are sweethearts on a 
fifty-fifty basis, and have been so for 
five years. Asa skilled typist, she makes 
slightly the larger salary, though she 
doesn’t get a bonus, as Jack does, twice 
a year. On Wednesdays it is she who 
buys the tickets for Rubbini’s Dancing 
Parlor and pays for the refreshments. 
Friday is Jack’s day. Sundays, when 
through the spring and summer they 
go to Coney, they divide the expenses 
of side shows, bathing suits, looping the 
loops, dancing, hot dogs, ice-cream 
sandwiches and the tasty peanut. 

In ideals they are one: to make life 
a glorious good time, punctuated by 
occasional super-sprees which take their 
combined wages and force them into 
low gear for days after. Mamie con- 
scientiously pays her share. When she 
has to make a series of large purchases, 
as for a winter suit and coat, or a ball 
dress, Jack helps her out. When he 
had to buy a complete outfit, dress suit, 
pumps, silk socks, stiff shirt, and all that 
goes to make a best man’s attire at a 
wedding, Mamie advanced all her salary. 
‘Together they are saving money to buy 
a motorcycle, Mamie’s vested interests 
to be in the side car. She pictures her- 
self sitting proudly with automobile 
goggles and a veil floating out in the 
breeze. She has no use for khaki- 
knickered girls who ride behind the 
driver. 

Lovers through the ages have experi- 
enced nothing so convenient as Jack’s 
luck in having for his lady friend a self- 
sufficient, self-supporting modern young 











woman. Barring this difference in the 
economic status of Mamie and ladies 
who live in the world of fashion, she and 
Jack have exactly as_ self-centered ay 
existence. And they are not a_ whit 
more democratic. Both regard the 
masses of people outside their own 
group merely as a background—stave 
setting for their absorbing panorama. 
Jack likes to say, as a sort of punctu- 
ation to enjoyment: 

“You're livin’ only once, kiddo, and 
you'll be a long time dead.” 

To which Mamie nods emphati 
approval: 

“Sure, it don’t pay to be a sad Jane, 
We won't be young but once.” 

When Jack has to work in the eve- 
nings or attend the business meetings of 
the Patrick J. Donovan Pleasure Club, 
a political association to which he is 
committed, Mamie sews and “visits 
with” her lady friend, Irene O’Shaug- 
nessy. The girls are most congenial, 
agreeing about current topics, coming to 
the same verdicts long before the jury 
in sensational trials, the rights and 
wrongs of divorce actions, and peculiar 
happenings portrayed in the pictorial 
they study on the way to work. 

Jack and Mamie are opposed to 
affection displayed in public. They 
think it “soft” to hold hands or kiss 
when spectators are round. Never- 
theless, they are deeply attached to each 
other. Jack is Mamie’s idea of all that 
a man should be; strong and assertive, 
but no cave man or heavy-handed 
disciple of labor. She hasn’t any use for 
the extra-masculine type of man. Her 
father was one, and his roaring voice 
and gruff manner cured her forever. 
Yet Jack is no sissy. He plays a manly 
part on every occasion. When he holds 
her for jazzing her heart swells with 
pride at the feeling of his strong and 
protecting arm. But he never tries any 
“he”’ stuff or puts anything over on her. 
A man must be a square guy in his 
treatment of her, for Mamie has a strong 
sense of self-determination, and no 
Victorianism. She has been on her own 
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for ten years and beating a way up in a 
citv like New York does not create a 
vine. For his part, Jack likes her pep. 
He isn’t by nature a dominator. There 
are many years between his attitude 
and that of his day-laboring grand- 
father. A man who sells shoes is not 
prone to the assertive egotism and sense 
of power of one who daily conquers the 
earth with a pick. 

When are Mamie and Jack to be 
married? The answer would be hard to 
discover. Jack broached the subject 
once. It was evening on a bench in 
Central Park, with Mamie nestled close, 
her cheek against his. Some strange 
sense of spring got hold of Jack. Sud- 
denly he said: 

“Let’s you and me be married next 
fall and get a little bungaloo out over 
the bridge, somewhere.” 

Mamie gave a jump and inspected 
him with surprise. “You want to live 
in one of those bungaloos? You want 
to go to the country?” 

“Er-yeh,” Jack stammered and a 
blush went over his face. “Id like to, 
I'll be getting a raise and we'll 
have a hundred per and Id like to stop 
livin’ in a buck joint and have a place 
with a nice piazza—and everything —” 

“T get you,” Mamie’s voice was 
ironed out to a smooth line. “ You want 
a Nest of Dreams like that movie you 
and me saw last week, and me doing 
the dishes and washing the clothes and 
running a go-cart round and round the 
block.” 

“Well, why not? You might do worse. 
Do you want to work in an office all 
vour life?” 

“If you’re asking me, I do, just.” 
Mamie’s voice trembled with intensity. 
Marriage had no charm for her. As 
oldest of a family of nine children, she 
had watched her mother’s struggles to 
feed them, clothe them, keep a roof 
overhead, and preserve the peace. Be- 
fore Mamie had broken away to share 
rooms with her lady friend and escape 
the turmoil, she had assisted in the care 
of the whole brood. She couldn’t 
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remember seeing her mother out of the 
kitchen. To her recollection she had 
never been dressed up—always wearing 
an old wrapper and broken-down slippers 
with her hair tightly serewed into a 
knot on the top of her head. She had 
never seen her neat, or cool or still. A 
distracted gray object, she seemed to 
move in a path around stacks of un- 
washed dishes, piles of clothes ready for 
the wash tub, cradles full of screaming 
infants, and noise and confusion every- 
where. 

At the word “bungaloo” the picture 
of past home life cut in upon her, home 
life on the man’s so much and not enough 
“per.” Then the few years of her work 
and pleasure and the quiet of the rooms 
she shared with Irene O’Shaugnessey. 
She had no responsibilities, she was free 
and happy, and she had Jack. Why 
should she return to home life after all 
her effort to escape from it? She liked 
everything exactly as it was. Her hand 


went up with a gesture of disgust. 


“Excuse me, I wouldn’t be caught 
dead in one of those suburbs. What 
would [ be doing all day?” 

“You’d have the work, and then you 
could sit out on the cute little piazza- 
like in front and. see the view—and I'd 
be coming ho me—” 

“You'd be coming home and wanting 
to sit on the porch like a fine old man, 
would you, with your feet on the rail 
and a pipe? And we'd go to bed at 
nine o’clock and me never seeing a show 
or take in a dance—say, do I get you 
straight?” 

“But, we're going to get old, some 
day,’ Jack said. A sense of the 
passing of time had come to him sud- 
denly. Until a day or two before, 
he had thought of himself and Mamie 
as perpetually twenty-eight, young, 
happy, pleasure-seeking. Now he sat 
moodily, recalling Al Paine in Walker's 
Cut Price Shoe Store. Al was close to 
sixty and living in a rooming house, 
eating at bakeries and chop suey 
joints, approaching age with only mem- 
ories as his savings. It made Jack 
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wonder if he too would go that way. 
Mamie broke the silence. For once, 
her thoughts differed from his own. 
“So you want me to give up my 
twenty-seven-fifty a week and _ retire. 
You'd like to see me in a bungaloo. 
Well, nothin’ doin’..",.—Mamie powdered 
her nose vehemently—* where'd [ come 
in? Like my ma?’ She was young 
like me once, and she had good wages 
and pretty clothes, and she worked 
with other girls, and then she got 
married, and she’s never been out of the 
It might have been all 
right for a few months, but now all pa 
cares for is to get off with some man 
that runs a still or knows where to get 
drink no matter what he has to pay. 
He don’t care what happens to ma, or 
the kids either. That’s what getting 
married does to folks—our kind of folks. 
They had a good time like we do, 
> 
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house since. 


Jack sat motionless. He knew Mamie 
meant it, with reason. He couldn't 
picture home life without her. Yet he 
wondered. He couldn’t get over Al 
Paine, either. At the moment it was all 
too much for him. If anything hap- 
pened to Mamie, he’d be like that—all 
by himself with no home and no kin, 
He thought of the large crayon of his 
mother and father in their front bed- 
room, with underneath a framed wed- 
ding certificate, decorated with flying 
cupids. In the back of his mind there 
had always been the picture of a little 
home, with his portrait and Mamie’s, 
perhaps in their wedding clothes, his 
arm around her waist, her hand on his 
shoulder, and by and by a little Jack 
or Mamie, cute kids like the one he had 
seen in the Nest of Dreams. 

And the beginning of the future lies 
in the now. It came over Jack solemnly. 
Some day he and Mamie would be too 
old to get married and they wouldn't 
have any money to buy a place in the 
Bronx or Queens. He felt baffled. 
Still, he couldn't blame Mamie. She 
had liad her experiences. His mother 
was not like hers. His had been a cook 


and perhaps she knew how to manage 
better. Anyway, she had been proud 
and happy to give up working and keep 
a home for Jim Kelly, and she always 
seemed contented, although there wan 
plenty of hard work and fun had to be 
counted out, he knew that. Girls like 
Mamie had never cooked and _ they 
didn’t like housework. He didn’t know 
anything about the census, but he did 
know that most of the girls in his 
horizon were clerking or typing and fey 
did anything that had homekeeping 
in it. 

Mamie pinched his arm. “Come 
back, silly. Quit your mooning.  [’}! 
blow you to an ice-cream sandwich and 
we'll go to Rubbini’s. There's prize 
dancing to-night, Irene’s bringing Joe.” 

Jack came back with a start. Mamie 
in the flesh? The Nest of Dreams? 
Some lovely movie, but after all the 
hero was more like his father, and the 
heroine like Mamie’s mother—old- 
timers, sure. He and Mamie were lads 
and gent. 


ON WRITING JOKES 
BY NEWMAN LEVY 


WELL-KNOWN authority on hu- 
mor recently confided to the public 
that he is the author of fifty thousand 
jokes. By devoting merely two hours 
a week to this delightful occupation he 
has been able to acquire a princely in- 
come, a flock of high-powered automo- 
biles, a yacht, and all the other evidences 
of wealth and luxury. It seems like an 
excellent business proposition, and fur- 
thermore, as he tells us, it’s rather easy. 
It is our purpose to formulate in this 
article a few simple rules, so that anyone 
can learn to write jokes, and add to his 
income in his spare moments. 
The first rule to remember is that a 
joke should be funny. If the beginner 


will keep.this rule, so often forgotten by 
joke makers, in mind, it is almost cer- 
tain that his efforts will be successful. 
Jokes may be divided into certain 
well-defined categories. 


A few illustra- 
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tions will explain the method more 
dearly than would pages of exposition. 
For instance, there is the Society Joke. 
The characters may be a man and a 
woman, two men, or two women. In the 
case of the two men, the name of the 
first is always Knicker and his compan- 
ion, Bocker. If the joke is illustrated 
the picture shows Knicker sitting in an 
armchair at the club; a bottle of liquor, 
4 siphon of vichy, and a glass, stand on 
, small table beside him. Bocker is 
standing up, his hands in his trousers 
pockets, and a cigarette in his mouth. 
The formula then is something like this: 

Knicker: 

Bocker: . ** 

The point of the joke—the laugh, is, 
as you ean see, in Bocker’s reply. Some- 
times Bocker is there with the snappy 
comeback and Knicker makes the intro- 
ductory remark. Both of the boys have 
a pretty wit. 

When a female character is intro- 
duced into the joke her name, generally, 
is Miss Cayenne. Her humor is of the 
biting, devastating kind, especially when 
she condescends to converse with Mrs. 
Newlyrich. Miss Cayenne’s other favor- 
ite victim is Mr. Staylate. He pulls out 
his watch and remarks that it’s half past 
ten. That’s where Miss Cayenne, sti- 
fling a yawn, comes across with a wallop. 

The student should practice these ex- 
amples fully. He should try to write 
about a dozen jokes in which Knicker 
utters the bright retort. When he feels 
that he has become sufficiently adept at 
this, he can then try his hand at a dozen 
or so with Bocker in the principal role. 
He will then be ready to take up the 
next class of jokes—The Child Joke. 

There are several formulas that should 
be memorized. This is the Johnny- 
Father Type: 

Johnny (aged three): 
isa Protective Tariff?” 

Father: “A protective tariff is—” 

Father tells him what a protective 
tariff is, and the reader is convulsed. 
The converse, or Father-Johnny Type 
goes like this: 

Vou. CXLVI.—No. 876.—103 
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Father (severely): ** Your mother tells 


me you were very rude to the minister 
to-day.” 


. 


Johnny (aged three): “*Well . 
The Teacher-Johnny Type is quite 


effective, and goes like this: 


Teacher: “Give a sentence using the 
word * psychoanalysis.” 

Johnny: “My sister Mary has a 
beau who i 

There is also the Two-Children Joke, 
which is quite popular, particularly in 
fashion magazines and religious period- 
Two illustrations will suffice: 
Tommy: “My father can Sigs 
Johnny: “That's nothing. My father 


” 


icals. 


can 

And there you are! 

Mother (coming into the nursery): 
“Why are you making your little sister 
cry, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Well, we 
Noah’s Ark, and...” 

Johnny’s naive explanation is always 
uproariously funny. These examples 
should be studied and practiced dili- 
gently until the student feels that he is 
proficient. (In the last example, * Fa- 
ther” may be substituted occasionally 
for “* Mother’’). 

The Teacher - Johnny Joke may re- 
quire a bit more effort than the other 
types but the result justifies it. Many 
musical comedies have been built around 


were playing 


less. 

The limits of this article do not per- 
mit an exhaustive study of the subject. 
We wish we had space to discuss the 
Bucolic Joke, which deals with the droll 
replies of Farmer Corntassel to the City 
Boarder; and the Suburban Joke, 
founded upon the humor of Mr. Suburb’s 
struggles with the furnace, and his ad- 
ventures with the five-thirty train. The 
illustrations we have given above belong 
to the Dramatic or Snappy Dialogue 
Class of Jokes. There is also the Narra- 
tive or Anecdotal Class, which begins, 
“It seeras there was an Irishman—” But 
this brings us to the more advanced 
branches of joke-making, such as Dialect 
Jokes, and the Politico-Theatrical Celeb- 
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rity Joke. ‘‘A funny story is going the 
rounds at Washington about Senator 
Dusenberry, who is noted for his brilliant 
repartee”’ and “Miss Gladys Heimer- 
dinger, who is starring in The Bar- 
tender’s Bride, is very fond of cats. 
Last week .. .” 

The student should confine himself, 
at first, to the elementary branches of 
joke-making, and not try to be too 
ambitious. 

A bright pupil, reading what we have 
written, should learn to be an accom- 
plished jokesmith in an hour. It is a 
delightful profession and a remunerative 
one. And think how it can amuse the 
kiddies during the long winter evenings 
when the radio is busted! 


BALLADE OF THE DERBY HAT 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


ORD, but they strike one as queer and 
crude, 

The quaint old fashions of yester year! 
Gone is the dandy, and gone the dude, 

Belles and beaux have to disappear. 

And short skirts—merely a souvenir! 
Bobbed hair’s now only found on brats; 

‘his I know, but I can’t see clear 
Where are the canes and the derby hats? 


Gone is the ancient, virginal prude, 
Mark how flappers do gibe and jeer; 
Murderous women wage endless feud; 
Painted girls in low necks are freer. 
Horses and carriages now seem queer, 
Restaurants change into automats; 
All this is simple; but tell me, dear, 
Where are the canes and the derby hats? 


Every home has its own home-brewed, 
Gone, all gone is the five-cent beer; 
Movies are censored by unco guid, 
Books are banned, and the cabarets drear. 
Gas has gone, and Milady’s ear: 
There used to be forty-five dollar flats; 
I should worry. But just see here— 
Where are the canes and the derby hats? 


Kids, don’t think that I'd interfere, 

All things must change, and I’m not austere. 

But, speaking of sideburns, suspenders and 
spats, 

Where are the canes and the derby hats? 








SCHOOL AHEAD—GO SLO\\ 


BY ROBERT PALFREY UTTER 


OUSLEHEAD came breezily },; 

the study just at the aeme of 
of my most delicately adjusted 
tences, and announced that he had | 
“make a report” on Daniel Boone. |; 
he had demanded the price of {}y 
movies, he would have been 
mously ejected. But I pride mysel; 
the neat little historical collectic; 
the northwest corner of the study alnios 
as much as on the turn of my sentences 
To be sure, I have never recaptured {}y 
first fine careless calculation of th 
he shattered, but I should rather 
it forever than send a boy of min 
school with a bunch of withered enc, 
clopedia stuff on a topic like that. » 
Touslehead and I spent a happy atte 
noon and evening (at least I was hay) 
rummaging among my almost uni 
pamphlets and maps. I managed | 
slip in a suggestion of my highly original 
theory about George Rogers Clark and 
Simon Kenton and a few other good 
scouts, and sent him off next morning 
with a very spiffy little report such 
no other boy in his class could hav 
turned out—unless he had come to me 
for it. Of course, in the Carter Brown 
Library and there is—an almost un- 
known collection in Worcester—how- 
ever . .. Tcould hardly wait—till Wed- 
nesday to hear how his report hit the 
class. I even meditated trying to slip 
into the room just to see that history 
teacher’s face. 

On Wednesday afternoon I found 
him working over a drawing board, |iis 
arms to the elbows subdued to what lie 
worked in, namely, colored inks. Whe: 
I asked him about the report, he said 
they hadn’t had any history that da) 
because it was Fire Prevention Week. 
and they had been listening to lectures 
from members of the Fire Department 
on how much it cost the insurance com- 
panies every time there was a fire. | 
was a little disappointed at first, but | 
suggested that the delay was not wholly 


¢ 
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anfortunate since it would enable us to 
uid evidence to show that Cresap was 
not responsible after all for the murder 
of _Logan’s family. Touslehead said 
that—aw—the report was all right; 
anyway he had to make a colored poster 
to show What happens when you light 
a match to see whether there is any more 
sasoline in the tank. I looked over his 
shoulder. The cartoon was rather crude, 
but it was vivacious and highly colored. 
| suggested that if he were to add an 
“awk!” or a *olub!” or words to that 
effect, tied to the victim’s nose with a 
string, he might sell the drawing to a 
sunday supplement. He explained with 
some heat that an explosion which was 
quite harmless in the supplement was 
deadly during Fire Prevention Week, 
and retorted by pointing out that my 
desk was a fire risk which menaced the 
community. I had to admit that it is 
piled pretty high with papers, but I 
reminded him that I can always draw 
out a slide to write on, and it always 
itself dumps 
automatically when you shove it in; 
besides, all my ash trays are fireproof, 
and I can always tell anyway when the 


clear because it 


keeps 


papers get on fire because they smell 
so different from tobacco. I don’t think 
he heard my defense; he was too busy 
adding glories of orange and vellow to 
his towering flames. “Gee, Dad,” he 
remarked, “IT wisht there would be a fire 
when the lumber yard burned 
down—only with people jumping out 
of the windows. 


ty 
ilke 


Did you ever see one 
with people jumping out of the win- 
dows?” 

By the following Wednesday my 
eagerness had somewhat abated, still, 
is soon as I decently could after I 
heard Touslehead come in, I strolled 
casually into his room and found him 
at work over his desk, which swam 
before my eyes as a vague welter of 
raffia, putty, toothpicks, and_ tinsel 
string. It seemed that there had 
been no regular lessons; all the pupils 
had been busy making “these things”; 
he had not finished, and had brought the 
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work home. His concept of the work 
was that he was to reinforce a lump of 
putty with toothpicks and swathe it 
in raffia wrapped and interwoven with 
tinsel string. His explanation of the 
use of the finished product was that it 
was “to give to an orphan asylum.” It 
appeared that Mrs. Orra_ Kidwell 
wanted ten thousand of them because 
she was driving a campaign to put one 
in the hands of every orphan in every 
asylum in the state. My memory told 
me nothing of Mrs. Orra Kidwell save 
that was the president of the 
Women’s Club, but I learned from the 
paper that evening that she had been 
“prominently mentioned” as a = can- 
didate for the presidency of the State 
Affiliation of Women’s Clubs. 

The next week was “Buy a Prune 
Week.” This year the Amalgamated 
Prune Producers did not succeed in 
making it a national affair, but another 
time they expect to have every school 
child in the United States live mentally 
on prunes for a week, and physically if 
possible. As a state affair, the news- 


she 


papers declared the week a success. In 


child dissected a dead 
prune and learned the most intimate 
secrets of its anatomy. There was a 
debate in the High School auditorium 
as to whether the prune was the tree of 
knowledge or the tree from which Adam 
and Eve made their (alleged) fig-leaf 
clothes. The affirmative proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that a prune 
diet was a short cut to wisdom, but the 
negative won by a striking demon- 
stration of prune-leaf clothes on living 
models. In history classes, the children 
traced the uses of the prune in boarding 
houses of all ages and races from the 
dynasty of Thotmes III to Tipton, 
Indiana. In English class, each child 
received a prune and wrote an essay 
on how best to use it. With all this the 
children were too much occupied to 
learn anything, so I did not so mich as 
ask Touslehead about Daniel Boone. 

I had no better luck the next week 
either. It was “Own Your Own Home 


science, each 
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Week.”  Touslehead told me_ that 
“conspicuous realtors’? were delivering 
lectures in all the schools. From their 
talks he gathered that if, when you are 
nine years old you pay ninety-nine 
cents down, and thereafter pay nine 
cents a day, when you are ninety you 
will find yourself the proud possessor of 
an option on a lot either in the Hopewell 
Addition or in the cemetery, he wasn’t 
quite sure which. I don’t know exactly 
what a “realtor” is, and, I have no 
dictionary young enough to tell me, but 
I infer that he is a promising sort of 
person whose mind is rather hazy about 
all terms except financial ones, for he 
naively confuses the idea of owning a 
home with that of buying a house. 

By that time we had passed the 
middle of October, and for a week all 
lessons were suspended to prepare for 
the important festival of Halloween. 
Half the children in the city schools 
spent the week cutting figures of cats 
and witches out of black paper and 
pasting them on orange paper. The 
other half cut figures from orange paper 
and pasted them on black paper. The 
amount of paper destroyed must have 
been enormous. I haven’t mathe- 
matics enough to calculate what it 
would have done if placed end to end, 
but it must have contributed hugely 
to the deforestation of the continent, 
and added another figure to the for- 
tunes of paper manufacturers. Also, 
there is the destruction of sheets and 
pillowcases to make costumes for the 
evening exercises, the destruction of 
pumpkins in the attempt to make 
lanterns and the ultimate purchase of 
imitation pumpkin lanterns, the de- 
struction of gates, fences, signs, and 
other movable property, and the sale 


of useless dewdads in black and ora; 
from the window displays of the snqlj 
retail merchants. When I think of all 
this, I can see clearly that the Hallow. 
een agitation in the public schoo! 


“as 
measured in hard cash by hard citize, 
is worth more than history and spellin, 
But I do not see clearly what the coy. 
nection is between black cats and |! 
Souls, and Touslehead was so absorhed 
that week in the work of destructio 
that I hadn’t the heart to ask him. 
For the rest of the calendar year t}y 
children were working too hard wit), 
preparations for ‘Thanksgiving and 
Christmas to do anything with formal 
lessons. 


Besides, the paint manu- 
facturers came along with a “Save the 
Surface Week” in which the pupil 
learned that the beauty of a building is 
only skin deep, and if you use up enous! 
paint on the outside, the plumbing wil] 
take care of itself. Then the plumbers 
came back with a “ Plumb to the Bottom 
Week” and the doctrine that good 
digestion is better than cosmetics, and 
the house whose plumbing is open and 
aboveboard need never be painted 
So it was not until Christmas vacation 
that I had a chance to ask Touslelhead 
about Daniel Boone. He looked at me 
blankly, and asked, “Who’s Danie! 
Boone?” 

There was once a time when the 
schoolboy of tender age was taught to 
proclaim at suitable intervals that lis 
heart was God’s little garden. Does the 
Gardener walk there still in the cool of 
the evening? Or is the garden now 
given over to propagandists and other 
advertisers for an experiment station’ 
If so, I think I must take a hand my- 
self, and teach the young idea how to 
shoot in self-defense. 
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Overcrowding the Colleges 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


JERHAPS a college education, as 
| now afforded, isn’t so indispensable 
s people have thought. It would bring 
relief to many minds if more people 
could be brought to think so. Con- 
spicuous among the minds so relieved 
iid be that of Dr. Pritchett of the 
irnegie Corporation and the Carnegie 
‘oundation. Dr. Pritchett’s employ- 
it, as every educationist knows, is to 
e away money. The money was pro- 
vided by Mr. Carnegie and there is 
quite a lot of it. Dr. Pritchett, who is 
the head of two boards that give it 
finds the task very difficult. 
Somebody, he says, must sweat blood 
with gift money if its effect is not to do 
more harm than good. He does not 
say so, but it can be said with truth 
that one of the best exploits of the 
Carnegie money has been to direct the 
mind of Dr. Pritchett to the subject of 
disbursement for educational purposes 
and to give him the means to publish 
from time to time his comments and 
conclusions in such a fashion that they 
get attention. It has been observed 
this long time that money talks. Dr. 
Pritchett, in a way, is money talking. 
He and his brethren of the two boards 
are not asking for anything material or 
pecuniary. In those lines they are 
supplied and begin to feel that they are 
oversupplied. The need they feel is the 
need of knowledge and wisdom. How 
can we give away this money, he says, 
so that it shall not do more harm than 
rood? 
Really it is not to be wondered at that 
this problem should be so difficult. 


away, 


r < ss 
|The rule for humanity, for human prog- 
‘Tess, is that what man learns he must 


learn for the most part by his own 
effort, and that his conduct must be 
determined by his own free will. He 
will be helped, to be sure, if he can find 
out how to get help, but clearly the in- 
tention is that he shall earn his bread, 
that he shall earn his knowledge, and 
that he shall make his character by 
effort.) We think of God as all powerful 
and able to have made the world a great 
machine in which human life could have 
gone along without sin or much friction 
and in which people could have had 
everything they needed and could have 
been good. We can think of that as a 
possibility, but can anybody think of 
results from it? Can anybody think of 
progress in such a world? Can anybody 
think of attainment, or justification of 
living, in such a world as that? 

Well, these Foundations that Dr. 
Pritchett represents are in a way, and at 
a respectful distance, in the position of 
the Almighty. They have a great deal 
to give and they are open to the prayers 
of all the needy, but their problem is so 
to give as not to hinder evolution but 
to aid it. They want to help make men 
wiser and better and abler. They want 
to bring health to human life, and not the 
feebleness that comes from too much 
unearned support. 

Dr. Pritchett grumbles a great deal, 
but always in a good spirit, the spirit of 
a man who wants to make things better. 
He assaults the present school and col- 
lege system of the United States. He 
observes and discusses the rising cost of 
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it with something approaching dismay. 
He does not mind the cost, enormous 
though it is, if the results are worth it; 
but he does not think that at present 
they are. He does not think the 
country is getting its money’s worth for 
what it spends on what it calls educa- 
tion. )* Universal education,” he says, 
“is perhaps the most generally ac- 
cepted obligation among the American 
people, and rightly so, but popular 
opinion goes much farther and assumes 
that education such as the schools give 
is not only a cure for all social and 
political disorders, but that such edu- 
cation is almost the only open door to 
usefulness, to happiness, and to po- 
sition.” He refers several times to this 
opinion—that education such as the 
schools give is the cure for all disorders 
and the open door to what every body 
ought to want. He does not think so 
much as all that of organized education 
as we have it. He thinks the over-re- 
gard for that kind of education keeps in 
schools great numbers of pupils whose 
intellectual endowment is ill-suited for 
formal study, but who may have a 
marked ability in other fields of action 
and who should get to work in those 
fields as early as possible.- He thinks 
the schools try to teach too many 
things and in attempting too much, do 
it badly. Instead of being thorough 
in the essentials, they spread out over 
an impossible variety of subjects. He 
thinks the high schools, intended orig- 
nally to provide advance teaching for 
pupils who did not expect to go to 
college, have turned into feeders for the 
colleges, with the result of an over- 
emphasis on going to college, and a 
greater army of youth pressing into 
colleges than the colleges can deal with 
efficiently. The colleges have tried to 
meet this demand. They have raised 
quantities of money in the struggle to 
do so. That effort, Dr. Pritchett says, 
has gone far to transform the American 
College President into a soliciting agent. 
He does not like the change. Neither 
ilo the college presidents like it. He 





seems to think that the remedy is not 
efforts to raise more money, but in 
drastic revision of ideas as to what the 
mass of pupils should be taught. Ther 
are two questions involved. One is, }yoy 
much teaching can the taxpayers afford 
to pay for? The other is, how muc, 
teaching can the average pupil afford 
the time to take? Dr. Pritchett seems 
to feel that the taxpayer is already pay 

ing for more than he should, and that 
the average pupil is wasting a lot of time 
in receiving poor instruction or in- 
struction that really does not get him 
anywhere. The teaching that the tay- 
pavers can afford to pay for and thie 
pupils can afferd to take is only such 
teaching as is worth the money and the 
time. 


Ith 


Then you run up against another 
question. What is teaching for? It is 
to make men better able to live well 
And what will most help men to live 
well? Henry Ford, who is a_ very 
remarkable person and has contributed 
to a very interesting book about him- 
self, seems to think it is the increased 
production and distribution of commod- 
ities. That is to say, more Ford cars, 
more tractors, more groceries, more of 
everything. He thinks that would 
help, and perhaps it would for a while. 
Ford cars have changed life a great deal. 
As far as they go, they have improved 
it. A better material world better 
furnished is desirable always. If you 
cure men and make them good they 
will have it, but merely to have it will 
not cure them and will not make them 
good. Making them good is a spiritual 
job and you do not accomplish it by 
material means, though you do have to 
try, and you do accomplish something by 
your efforts. You cannot save a world 
even by mental means. Dr. Pritchett 
seems to see that. His reference, as 
quoted above, to the popular opinion 
that education such as the schools give 
is a cure for everything, makes one 
think so. He seems to know better. 
He probably knows that education sucl 
as the schools ought to give would not 
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No amount of 
material apparatus or of purely mental 
or intellectual education would do the 
necessary job for mankind. The effort 
to make it do that job runs into im- 
possible exertions and impossible ex- 
penditures. Dr. Pritchett points out how 
tis going that way in organized edu- 


be a cure for everything. 


cation. 

The other day on Ward’s Island in 
New York a State lunatic asylum 
hurned down and twenty-two insane 
nen were burned up. The next week 

Governor appealed to the Legis- 

re for fifty million dollars to build 
fireproof lunatic asylums in New York 
That is the wav it goes. And 
even if fifty million dollars were spent 
on asylums, the New York lunaties 
would still be only imperfectly happy. 
fhe mails of thousands of people in 
New York are littered up every day 
with advertisements from people who 
want to sell them something and with 
appeals for gifts to one or another or- 
nization for taking care of people who 
cannot take care of themselves. The 
world just now abounds enormously in 
such people. The great funds of which 
Dr. Pritchett is the managing distributor 
do not ordinarily concern themselves 
with charitable disbursement. That is 
not what they are for, but the taxpayers 
are concerned about it and so are the 
great body of givers to charities. This 
current American community has quite 
a tender heart and a pretty long pocket. 
t wants people in general to have what 
is necessary, and it is willing enough 
to give freely toward providing them 
with it. But if the need of provision 
is outrunning the capacity to provide, 
it is a hard ease. Dr. Pritchett says it is 
a hereulean job to bring down schooling 
to the level on which it belongs. It might 
he done, and probably will be done, if 
the money pinch is bad enough, but to 
reduce the cost of caring for lunatics and 
incurables and incapables is even more 
difficult. The way out of that is to cure 
them, to cure their lunacy or their in- 
apacity, and that is the real job that 


State. 
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Dr. Pritchett and his Foundation and the 
great Rockefeller Foundations and other 
considerable ones are all on. They want 
to cure incapacity so that the great mass 
of people in the world can take care of 
themselves and live progressively. Mod- 
ern governments are on the same job, 
but the great machine contrived to 
accomplish it is the Church. The first 
and almost the only errand of the 
Church is to make people good and 
teach them how to live. 

And yet as one looks on, the best hope 
for new light and the accomplishment of 
that purpose comes, as usual, from out- 
side of all the organizations, from the 
increase of knowledge about the nature 
and powers of man. Knowledge in- 
especially nowadays, about 
things that are called occult, which is a 
name that carries with it a great ac- 
cumulation of distrust. It is about 
spooky things, about things a little be- 
yond the perception of our five senses, 
about things revealed—when they are 
revealed—not so much to the intellect 
as to the soul, about things that the 
positive and sure-enough people, who 
cling to “realities” perceptible by the 
bodily senses very much distrust and 
deprecate. Some of these things are 
important. They are the real back- 
ground and basis of religion. They have 
to do with the invisible world and its 
inhabitants. They have to do with 
immortality, that is to say, the con- 
tinuation cf life after death. They have 
to do with the government of the will and 
with the influence that one person 
has upon another, and also with cures 
and diseases. Coué in his use of faith of 
the will to cure the sick, touches the 
occult. So do the Christian Scientists. 
So do the faith healers of all kinds. They 
all deal with the invisible forces still 
obscurely understood. They all recog- 
nize more or less that there is something 
more to man than his body, something 
more than his mind. But knowledge 
about these matters has not been teach- 
able in the schools of organized edu- 
cation like most other scientific knowl- 


creases, 
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edge. It has been a dangerous explo- 
ration, and people who have followed it 
have been unfavorably regarded. Or- 
ganized education has been contemp- 
tuous of it. The churches as a rule have 
discouraged it. A few centuries ago 
they were inclined to burn people who 
delved in these investigations. It may 
be recalled that Joan of Are was burned 
as a witch because she said the spirits 
talked with her. But if everybody in 
our day who thinks that spirits talk to 
him were burned we should have a very 
imposing lot of bonfires with a great 
many respectable characters furnished to 
them as fuel, with Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to lead the party. 

But knowledge in these curious, 
obscure, and disreputable matters is 
really accumulating. It does not come 
from the inside of science or from the 
inside of churches, nor is it promoted by 
Dr. Pritchett or his organizations or by 
the Rockefeller Institute that studies 
medicine. It butts in from the outside, 
to the scandal of all the priesthoods 
that of ministers, that of doctors, that 
of scientists. But this is usually the 
way with new knowledge. Any really 
great idea has to fight its way into human 
comprehension against all the efforts of 
the authorities who have charge of the 
human mind to keep it out. No con- 
siderable thing was ever done easily and 
with approval of observers. Back of it 
there always has to be faith and a kind 
of desperate courage. 

The spiritistic matter that we most 
hear about just at this time of writing 
is the stuff called ectoplasm, which 
comes out of mediums and does very 
curious things like making spirit photo- 
graphs, and is visible to some people 
sometimes and can be photographed. 
The substance has been known and 
written about for at least fifteen years 
and probably more. Its existence has 
been disputed and is still disputed, 
but it persists. The evidence about it 
accumulates and, one would say, was in 
a fair way to be accepted. 

But what good if it is accepted? 


This much good. That it attests ney 
properties in the human body. That jt 
shows up man as a less simple creat wre 
than he has seemed. That it is ay 
answer to Hamlet’s cry “O, that this 
too too solid flesh would melt!” That 
it works in the direction of making the 
soul visible and the proving of immopr- 
tality. That it adds to knowledge in 
way that presently may be useful in the 
medication of human infirmities. The 
more we know about man and how and 
for what he is contrived, the bette 
qualified we should be to live ourselves 
and to promote a better life. 

Dr. Pritchett, in discussing the over- 
crowding of the colleges, does not touch 
upon the possibilities of relief for them 
from the incursion of unexpected num- 
bers of Jewish pupils whose presence, 
when there are enough of them, seems 
to operate to make the classic shades 
less acceptable to Gentile students and 
so, if not checked, may be expected in 
the end to reduce the pressure on some 
of the larger Eastern universities. It is 
very interesting, this crowding of young 
Jews in the colleges. The mass of the 
Jews in this country live in the great 
cities, about half of them in New York. 
They seem to look upon college edu- 
cation as the best bargain offered by 
American civilization. The more as- 
piring ones, rich or poor, flock to the 
colleges, the rich to those that look 
best to them, the poor to the one most 
accessible. Once there, they seem to do 
the thing that college authorities have 
always wanted students to do, to wit, 
they devote themselves to studies and 
competition for scholarship, to the 
neglect of athletics, clubs, and all the 
cluttering maze of side activities which 
take up the time and energies of stu- 
dents to the detriment of their pursuit 
of knowledge. The prospect that this 
Jewish incursion will impair the popu- 
larity of the colleges and reduce numbers 
is excellent. Nevertheless no college 
welcomes it and even Dr. Pritchett does 
not recommend it as a cure for what he 
thinks is wrong. 
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a 
Barcaroie 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


N the winding ways of Venice 
Where there’s little chance for tennis, 
But spumone, zabaione 
And chianti sweetly cheer, 
Went a roving Yankee Doodler 
(A canoedelling canoedler) 
With a shambling, gambling, 
Rambling, scrambling, 


Gondolling gondolier. 


Past San Marco’s gorgeous duomo 
Where the local genus homo 
Works at guiding, thus providing 
For his wives and children dear, 
Past the Palace of the Doges 
With its loges and gamboges 
Rowed the shyly smiley, 
Highly wily, 


Gondolling gondolier. 


r 


OARED THE CHANTING, RANTING, GALLIVANTING, GONDOLLING GONDOLIER 
uw. CXLVI No. 876 104 
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Through the narrow canaletti 
Where they hang the fresh spaghetti 
For the savor and the flavor 
Which pervade the atmosphere, 
Through the redolent Rialto, 
Singing tenor and contralto, 
Oared the chanting, ranting, 
Gallivanting, 
Gondolling gondolier. 





Then across to view the Lido 
Where the universal credo 
Is, “We need you and we bleed you 
And we're here because we're here,” 
On the azure Adriatic 
In his cockle-shell piratic 
Steered the dashing, plashing, 
Crimson-sashing, 
Gondolling gondolier. 






At the hour when rising Luna 
Silvers all the calm laguna, 
When the pasti and the asti 
On the festal board appear, 
Where the gondole are stranded 
Was the stranger safely landed 
By the daring, flaring, 
Earring-wearing, 
Gondolling gondolier. 













‘**Give-a lire hundre’-twenty 
For da trippa longa plenty!” 
In such argot to his cargo 
Spake that licensed buccaneer. 
“Why, vou darned Venetian boodler!” 
Cried the wrathful Yankee Doodler 
To the overcharging, 
Fee-enlarging, 
Gondolling gondolier. 


But the boatman swore, “‘Sapristi! 
I go tella da Fascisti!” 
So the rover forked it over 
Using language quite severe 
As he blustered, “Call me Dennis, 
But I'll stay and warn all Venice 
Of the thieving, reaving, 
Archdeceiving, 
Gondolling gondolier!” 












| 


. STAY 


AND 


TIP PZLALLALS 


VIPLILL LILI Lolita 


\ 
4 


WARN ALL VENICE 


So the Yankee, never flitting, 
On the Molo still is sitting, 
Objurgating, comminating 
That aquatic profiteer, 
Who inhales his vermicelli 
Singing scandalous stornelli, 
Oh, the shameless, tameless, 
Fameless, nameless, 


Gondolling gondolier! 





Two by Two 
[> a Sunday-school class in a Western town 
the young woman in charge asked: 
* And how did Noah spend his time in the 
Ark?” 
*Fishin’,”’ 
mupil. 
“A very reasonable suggestion,” said the 
tea her. 


was the suggestion of a boy 


“But,” continued the boy, “‘he 
have caught much.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

‘Because,’ answered the lad, knowingly, 


‘because, you see, he had only two worms 
with him.” 


couldn’t 


A Concise Report 
ILLY BROWN, a “yaller” girl whose 
4 complexion matched her name, returned 
school after an absence with the following 
xcuse: 
“Dear teacher, 
‘Please excuse my Lilly. 


She has spells 
and she had one.” 


Presence of Mind 

HE office-boy had told his employer the 
old tale about his grandmother's death, 
but it had worked, and he started gayly for 
the baseball field. Just as he was about to 
pass in the gate, he saw his boss, who caught 
sight of him at the same moment. With rare 
presence of mind, the boy pretended not to 
see him, but turned to the gatekeeper and 

asked in a loud voice: 
“Will you 


cemetery?” 


please direct me to the 


Conjugal Faith 
EEING a colored man of his acquaintance 
starting off on a fishing excursion, a 
gentleman thought it an excellent time to 
reprove him for his laziness. 

“Tom, you old loafer,” said he, “do you 
think it’s right to leave your wife at the 
washtub while you pass your time fishing?” 

“Yassah, colonel; it’s all right. Mah 
wife doan’ need any watchin’. She’ll shorely 
wuk jes’ as hard as ef I was dere.” 


w 
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An Opinion, Indirectly Expressed Revised Physics 
| AROLD, aged four, was a lonely only “YY OUR Honor,” said a lawyer 
child, so he begged his father for a of a case in a Southern co 
little dog to play with. But papa put him argument of my learned friend 
off. They were expecting the stork to visit than vanity. It is air; it is smoke 
them soon, and he asked if a little brother — top to bottom it is absolutely nothi: 
or sister wouldn't be a nicer playmate than — therefore, Your Honor, it falls to the 
a dog. Harold agreed to wait. A few days — by its own weight.” 
later his father took him upstairs to see the 
new little brother who had just arrived. In Honor of the Occasion 
Long and earnestly the child gazed at the N the English and American colo 
red, wrinkled, flannel-wrapped mite, and business exiles at Tientsin, China 
then lifted sorrowful eyes to his father. visit of the Episcopal bishop is an outs! 
‘Papa, buy me the dog,” he said. ing social event. Not long since his emi: 


did a certain household the honor to 
in its company. The Chinese cook was « 
WO young ladies in Washington were impressed with the importance of the | 


Space for Decoration 


discussing a foreign naval officer who | sion and stimulated to do his best. Hi 
has received many medals and decorations. sponded nobly. The menu was all that 
* But,” said one of them, “isn’t he becom- — most exacting ecclesiastic could have desir 
ing awfully fat? He seems to be putting on — but the top notch of achievement came w 
flesh every day.” the dessert, the piéce de résistance of whicl 
“What can you expect, my dear?” replied | was a magnificent frosted cake on the surf: 
the other. “The poor man must find room — of which the chef had embossed these words 
somehow for his medals and decorations.” * Hurrah for God!” 














Our Own Travelogues 


Huntsmen trying to surprise a cheese in the Forest of Limburg 





EDITOR’S DRAWER 
0 Familiar 
ficer of our Army 
» Saw service In 
tells an amusing 
fa burly and bris- 
erman captain who 
luded ina bag of 
rs taken by Amer 
soldiers just before 
gning of the armi- 
he German was in- 
nt, to say the least, 
is indignation inten 
d as he was marched 
to the intelligence 
er, Who is the one that 
ells the story. 
He had not heard the 
questioning officer speak 
more than six words of 
German before he burst 
nto the conversation. 
“In the United States 


\rmy,” he asked, “do you Domestic Couéism—Try It 


allow privates to address 


; 2 oe - a " a 
officers by their first M UE TO COOK ow say after me twenty times, and do so 


ae every day, 


hames 


“Whyvy?"? asked the ‘P’'m not going away, 
Ame rican officer. I'm going to stay. 
“Well this frightful I like it better and better.” 


person, who is no soldier 


at all either in appearance or demeanor,” He Knew His Size 
explained the German, “‘called me Heinie \ RS..FILKS usually did the marketing, 
every time he addressed me.” - as Mr. Filk’s memory was not of the 
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Uncrowded Occupations 


Statistical designer striking an average for ready-made trousers 


best, and he was subject to 
what she called “dreamy 
spells.” But one morning 
she was ill, and asked her 
husband to telephone from 
his office the orders, which 
she had carefully written. 

He read from the list to 
the market man_ briskly. 
The last item on the list 
was a head of cabbage. 

“Large or small head?” 
asked the market-man be- 
fore Mr. Filks had time to 
hang up the receiver, but 
not before his thoughts had 
wandered. 

“Eh?” he said, vaguely, 
and the market-man_re- 
peated his question. 

“Seven and an eighth,” 


replied Mr. Filks. 





THE PROFESSOR 


“Will this path take me to the village meadow? 


| 


Oh, I he q 


your pardon” 


Mistaken Identity 
A NEGRO went to register for military 
- service. 
“What is your name?” asked the official. 
“George Washington,” the negro replied. 
“Well, George, are you the man who cut 
down the cherry tree?” 
“No, sah; [ain't de man. 
work for nigh on to a year.” 


I ain’t done no 


Self-Expression 

A PHILADELPHIA man not long ago 
4% became interested in a typical street 
gamin so diminutive in stature that the 
passer-by stopped to question him. 

“Where do you get your papers, son?” 
asked the man. 

“Oh, I buy ‘em in the alley by this news- 
paper’s place.” 

*“What do you pay for them?” 

“Two cents.” 

**What do you sell them for?” 

“Two cents.” 

“Then you don’t make anything at that?” 

“Nope; but it gives me a chance to 


holler.” 


Dorothy’s Deduction 
HE class was engaged in answering oral 
history questions when the teacher cam 
to Dorothy. 

“Now, Dorothy, tell me how many presi 
dents the United States has had up to the 
present day,”’ requested the teacher. 

The little girl thought for a minute or two 
and said: “I believe there were eighteen.” 

“Dorothy, I'm surprised at you!” came 
back the teacher. ‘Why, when I was your 
age I could name every one of them!” 

“T shouldn't There were only 
three at that said Dorothy amid 
roars of laughter from the other pupils. 


wonder. 
time!” 


\ R. JACKSON, a Mississippian, can 
1 


never remember anything, nor keep 


anything to himself. He is aware of his vice 
of inattention. 

“Things that I hears goes in at one ear 
an’ out at the other,” he remarked to his 
friend, Mr. Johnson. 

“No, suh,” said Mr. Johnson, “they goes 
in at one ear an’ then out at yo’ mouth!” 
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A Fight for Reputation 
\[.AN going along a lonely road was 
He 
desperately but was finally overcome 
All that the bandits found 
“Search him again,” said one. 
vuld never put up a fight like that for 


t upon by two highwaymen. 
irched. 
lime. 

searched again but could find no 


ow. tell 
you fought so we nearly had to kill 


me,” asked the spokesman, 


the victim, “the truth 
matter is I didn’t want my financial 
ition exposed.” 


ell,” answered 


Practice Makes Perfect 
ANNAH,” queried a white woman, 
“what is the matter with your boy 


7 


t he eries so? 


Hannah, who was hard at work over the 
wrung another 
m and replied: 

‘He’s hongry—he wants a piece 0’ 


bread. 


washtub, garment with a 
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“Well, why don’t you give it to him?” 
questioned the woman indignantly. 

*"Cause I's tryin’ to teach him to do 
without it.’ She let fall the garment that 
she had intended to wring, and leaning on 
the side of the tub she earnestly explained: 
“You see, ef the high prices lasts much 
longer he won't have nothin’ to eat, an’ so 


I's jes’ tryin’ to git him used to it!” 

AN old farmer in Virginia had, by hard 
4 work and thrifty habits, got together a 
little fortune, and decided that the time had 
at last arrived when he was justified in order- 
ing a family vehicle. 


Luxury in the Raw 


His friends urged him to buy a motor car 
but he went instead to a carriage builder 
(there are, it is said, still such to be found) 
and described in detail the sort of carriage he 
wished to buy. 

“T suppose you want rubber tires,” said 
the carriage man. 

“No,” 


resentment. 


the old farmer in tones of 
“My folks ain’t that kind. 
When they’re riding, they want to know it.” 


said 








“It's going to be a tight squeeze to send Henry through the medical school; 
but we've simply got to have some one in the family with authority to write 
a prescription” 
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Down Maine exclaimed exultantly, “Ive got a 1m 

A MOTORIST and his wife traveling over — sister!” 
“ a familiar road came to a sign pointing How very nice,” replied the teac! 
to Bangor. The reversed arrow pointed to “Yes,” said Elizabeth, “but this 
Monroe. a half-sister.” 

“That sign is exactly reversed,” said “Why, that doesn’t make any dif! 
the driver to his wife. “Bangor is the other does it?” 
way.” “No, but I never can understand 

“IT guess the sign is more apt to be right — the other half is.” 
than you, Fred,” answered his wife, with 
conjugal emphasis. “Go right in’ and 
inquire at that farm house.” Too Full Measure 

Fred obeyed, and the farmer answered: : ; en 

= that sign ought to be over on this N a rural community of Kentuc! 
side the read. but when we tried to set aie family was in desperate circumstai 
struck a laidge, so we stuck her over there.” > result of continued illness. 

ie” cemniteeneilh Pend “ih entiecs the The church board and the preacher mn 
disectiens the weene «iar eeeund.” to plan for their relief. A deacon, called « 

Rt tence th deen.” ee Seiaiiin Ma by the preacher to pray, waxed eloquent 
*O Lord,” he prayed, “help us to act as 


anybody knows enough to git to Bangor.” ,, 
Thy messengers here on earth to these pou 


people. Help us not only to pray for then 
but to supply their need of food, QO Lord 
A Mathematical Problem Put it in our hearts to carry them a barr 


SMALL Elizabeth came to school one day — of flour, a barrel of pork, a barrel of sugar, a 
in a state of suppressed excitement. barrel of pepper—oh hell, that’s too muc! 
Going straight to the teacher's desk, she pepper!” 


LS 





THE GOLFER: “Well, move those cows off the course, clean up the fairway an’ 
put a puttin’ green under the trees an’ maybe I'll consider it” 














Katharine Fullerton Gerould, as all 
Hanper readers will remember, is the author 
“The Land of the Free’’ published in the 
No article in any American 
periodical in recent years has created so great 
Her contribution 
the present issue will, in the opinion of the 
Editors, equally challenge the interest of all 
hinking Americans. Edwina Stanton 
Sabeuttt has contributed many stories of 
unusual distinction to HarprEr’s. “Mr. 
Cardeezer” in the present issue is perhaps 
her most remarkable achievement to date. 


January issue. 


an amount of discussion. 





Doctor Harlow Shapley, formerly of 
Mount Wilson Observatory, was appointed 
Director of the Harvard College Observatory 
in 1921. His researches as to the 
tructure of the 


size and 
have at- 
tracted widespread attention among astron- 
He has perfected methods of meas- 
iring star-distances photometrically, and in 
applying these methods to the problem of 
the distances and structure of the great star- 
clusters he has demonstrated that the stellar 
iniverse in volume is at least a thousand 
times larger than it has been thought to be. 


stellar universe 


omers. 


Stephen Leacock this month directs his 
shafts of good-humored satire at a type of 
dramatic performance which many HARPER 
readers at one time or another have probably 
lad inflicted upon them. Arthur Sturges 
Hildebrand, in his adventurous voyage, 
“South, for Blue Water,” which began last 
month, Gibraltar and enters the 
A full account of his voyage 
is to appear in book form. Miss V. H. 
Friedlaender continues to send from her 
ome in England stories which find a popu- 
lur audience among HARPER readers. Walter 
Prichard Eaton is another old friend of the 
Magazine, who has written frequently and 
with delightful originality of the wild life in 
and around his Berkshire retreat. 


passes 


Mediterranean. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay was introduced 
in this column last month. The sequence of 
sonnets published in this issue must be ac- 
counted among the great poetic achievements 


of the year. Edgar V. Smith, of Birming- 
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ham, Alabama, is a new contributor to Har- 
PER’s who is soon to appear again in these 
pages. Rollo Walter Brown, professor of 
English at Carleton College, Minnesota, is 
spending a sabbatical vear at Harvard. He 
will be remembered as the author of “* Edu- 
cational Unleveling,” which appeared in the 
May, 1921, , and which has been widely 
reprinted. 


Issue 


Florence Guy Woolston is welcomed 
once more to the * Lion’s Mouth,” which her 
humorous philosophy has often brightened 
in the past. Gelett Burgess’s earliest claim 
to fame will always be associated with his 
memorable lines anent a ‘Purple Cow.” 
Robert Palfrey Utter. formerly professor 
of English at Amherst, is now at Stanford 
University. Arthur Guiterman is the 
author of several volumes of 
His “rhymed reviews” 
are always eagerly looked for. In response 
to the suggestion that he compose a rhymed 
review of himself he has produced the 
following: 


humorous 


poems. of new books 


The subject of this little sketch 
Is famed as metricist and scholar: 
His very autograph will fetch 
A dime, the tenth part of a dollar. 
His class was that of Ninety-one, 
serroble class as all acknowledge: 
He had a fair amount of fun 
Through five athletic years at college. 
Among his works are, “Chips of Jade,” 
“The Laughing Muse,” “The Mirthful Lyre.” 
His Car of Song can make the grade, 
But sometimes needs an extra tire. 
Oh, he can be as light as cork 
Or grave as old Memento Mori! 
His Balladry of Old New York 
Is sure to win undying glory. 
For songs of days that were and are, 
“A Ballad-Maker’s Pack,” remember: 
And don’t forget “The Light Guitar” 
Which makes its entry this September. 
He’s fond of rhymes aloof and shy, 
Especially the rhyme for 
And if you ask the reason, 
His wife’s sweet name is 


*window;” 
-why, 
“Vida Lindo.” 
He loves the wooded mountain camp, 

He loves a set of tennis dearly, 
He loves to skate, canoe and tramp, 

And signs his letters, ‘‘ Yours sincerely.” 
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With this issue Harper’s MaGazinE com- 
pletes the seventy-third year of its continu- 
ous publication. It has been read by three 
generations of Americans, but the first of 
these has not wholly passed away. Once a 
reader of HARPER'S always a reader of Har- 
PER’S, isa statement borne out by the testi- 
mony of the Magazine’s subscription lists. 
And the younger subscribers are quite as 
constant as the old. An informal tribute 
from the Magazine's oldest 
friends comes to us from Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: 


one of very 


Dear Harper’s—Of the seventy odd years of 
its existence my recollections go backward nearly 
sixty years, when the Magazine was a regular vis- 
itor in my home; and I can recall asking about the 
bubble- dispensing allegorical figure the 
cover, 


upon 


Quite naturally, the bulk of what has appeared 
in Harper’s during this lengthy period has neces- 
sarily escaped the most retentive memory. But a 
few things stand out in bold relief. In 1881 ap- 
peared a biographical sketch, with portrait, of 
Thomas Blanchard, crediting him with the inven- 
tion of the gun-stocking machine, as first known, 
the pattern-following lathe, or the last-turning 
machine, as it still exists in its earliest and sim- 
plest form. The very simplicity of this mechanism 
has perhaps contributed to the minimizing of its 
importance. But the fact stands that this inven- 
tion was the one thing which ended the era of the 
shaping of tools and all manufactured articles 
the 
interchangeable-parts method in 


by hand and inaugurated 


machine-made, 

manufacture. 
Blanchard’s name stands in imminent danger of 
oblivion. It should stand first among inventors 
of all climes and ages. His career is inadequately 
set forth in some works, omitted in several cyclo- 
pedias, and only in Harper's and the local his- 
tory of the unimportant Massachusetts town of 
his birth are the complete facts presented. 

\ special feature of interest in the Magazine of 
a half-century ago was the appearance serially of 
the works of leading English novelists, filling a 
period previous to the rise of American writers to 
a point of equal interest. Among the last to ap- 
pear were Thomas Hardy and Du Maurier. But 
it is in the department of short stories that prog- 
ress is most manifest, and especially in the work 
of women writers. 

This letter was instigated by the desire to record 
my appreciation of John Burroughs’ own account 
of his childhood. Its simple, unaffected style and 
vivid description of personal experiences and the 
living conditions of that period and locality render 
it more than biography and of the highest order of 
literary quality. 

F. W. Proctor. 
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Another friend of the Magazine, 
years a resident of Oregon,” writes of 
acquaintance with this Magazine: 


The first Harper’s Montutcy I read 
February, 1856, number 
when I “tuk sick” 
harvest field. 
mown hay” 


in August of t! 
and was unable to wo: 

I sneaked into a barn full o 
and read the number through 


2, 2, 2°, 
— “e °° 


The temptation to publish still anot 
the many communications from reade 
Mrs. Gerould’s “The Land of the | 
leads the Editors to close the disc ussk 
printing the following letter. It bears t! 
but anonymous signature “G. B.” of s| 
shone ,Wyoming, and while the Editor. 
not wholly share the writer’s views, his 
her?)—viewpoint is interesting: 


al 


SHOSHONE, W\ 

Dear Harper’s— May we not congratulate 
America on being still the home of the brave, if 
the land of the free, as witness Mrs. Gerou 
article, and your courage in publishing it? 

Yet, what a difference the viewpoint makes | 
our appreciation of the unhappiness of others! 

Out in a cabin in the Rocky Mountains, wher 
distances are measured by the number of sno 
drifts to be crossed, and time by the intervals b 
tween blizzards, it is hard to rouse the proper syn 
pathy with those well-bred, highly cultured and 
home-protected people, who are forced to det 
themselves the light wines and delicate lique 
that add sparkle to minds already keen. 

I do, however, feel the same pity as for the litt 
children in a mission kindergarten in Chicago, lo 
before prohibition fell alike on the high and lo, 

They 
plaining, 

“Oh, Miss T., the cops got Tony Bartinelli for 
killin’ and we couldn't get any beer for breakfast 

Here where we have learned that tea is a better 
stimulant against the cold than stronger drinks 
and several things safer antidotes for snake-bit: 
it seems more important that the wishes of a lary: 
majority of our own people should have a care! 
trial, feeling sure there must have been a serious 
underlying need; and that this trial should be 
given without bitterness, and without giving to 
lawbreakers, and foreign envy, the encouragement 
of our discontent. 

Still my viewpoint may 
others. 


came drooping in, one morning, con 


be narrow, even 


As to free speech, one wonders what more Mrs 
Gerould wished to say but didn’t dare! 

Somehow I am inclined to think some of the 
“Little Cousin Jaspers” from Canada have been 
irritating Mrs. Gerould, that she is driven 
paraphrase, 

“Wisht our town ain’t like it is!” 

G.B 














PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


‘he Editors are glad to give place to the 
inwing tribute, from a Boston lawyer, to 
Bradford's series of “* Damaged 


I} 


Souls coneluded last month, since it ex- 
very much their own feeling regard- 





notable biographical portraits: 


Harper’s—I cannot help expressing to 


ntense interest in, and profound admir- 


DeEA 


the articles which you have recently 
hlished by Gamaliel Bradford on ** Damaged 
Sous It seems to me that in these articles Mr 
rd has reached the very pinnacle of his mar- 
power of character portrayal. 
| do not think Mr. Bradford's contribution to 
storv has been properly 
nized 


reclates 


Every one 
the 
the 


] 
is analysis in’ his 


} 
literary | 

ality ind marvel- | 
por- 

ts but is he not doing 
mething more? Is he | 
t making a great con- 
bution to history? He 
the 


is live as human be- 


making master 


s. By studying their 


racter we arrive at 
motives and come to 
the 


s of history. 


wnize impelling 

Che old historians dealt 
vith kings and wars, the 
dealt 
peoples, and now comes 
Bradford as a 


nex school with 
Gamatliel 
school of 
the 


motives of 


ina new 





story dealing with 
uuls and 


ose who really made 
I am inclined to 


think that eventually he 


history. 
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leave it to our readers to judge for them- 
selves whether it accomplished its purpose: 


Dear Mr. Eprror 

Good mawnin’, Mistah Wells! 
piethe, thisser mawnin’? 

*At’s good! 

Aw, Mistah Wells, we seen Mistah Harper's li'l 
BROTHERS shootin’ craps out on de coneh lot 


as we come by. 


Is yo’ all in one 


We up ‘n’ ast ‘em would dey read 
ourn. “Naw,” de lilest one 
snapped, as he t’rowed a pair o’ deuces, “take ‘em 
in to Tom 


some tories of 


he fixes de sentences—he’s de chap- 


lyin’ in ouah rejectment o° volunteers!” Will yo’, 
Mistah Wells? 
Aw, Jeanne, ain't ‘at nithe! 


Mistah Wells say 





he'll read ‘em! : 
Come up closeh, honey- 
bunch—Quit twistin’ vo’ 


Mistah Wells 
he won’ bite!—He's paid 
to show his teef ‘ataway! 


pigtails! 


Lemme hol’ yo" haw! 
There, now, say: “ Fank 
yo’-all, Mistah Wells!” 


. “At’s a dood dirl. 
Aw. Mistah Wells, doos 
vo-all buy tories—or, 
NAMES on tories? Huh? 
Look at Mistah Wells, 
Ain't he a nithe 
Bet 


Jeanne! 
lookin’ 
ver’ sweede to his-all’s 
fambly!—Allus smilin’! 

Nevah says ONE word, 
nevah.—Has 
ners—nevah 


man? he’s 


good man- 
speaks — till 
he's spoke to—and NOT 
THEN—on “AT subject! 
Aw, Jeanne! 


lak ouah 


mebbe he’s 
frien’ Dan 
Anthony ?—Susie s li'l bro- 
ther—Huh? Thaf feller 
said “if a man’s big 'n’ fat 








vil come to be recog- 
nized as the greatest ~ 


ROSE 
(American historians. 
May the pages of Harper’s never be without 
his magic and inspired touch. 
Very truly yours, 


Epear J. Ricn. 


2, 2, o 
“." “e “° 


(An interesting article could be compiled 
from the letters to the Editors which accom- 
pany manuscripts. The opinion still seems 
stubbornly to persist that manuscripts are 
not read by editors, and the ingenuity of the 
as yet unknown writer is therefore put to the 
test of devising some sort of individual ap- 
peal which will catch the Editor’s jaded at- 
tention and stir his interest. 

Here is one method of approach— 
iddressed to the Editor in person 


a letter 
and we 


WILDER LANE 


‘n’ good lookin’ ‘n’ will 
keep his-all’s mouf  shet 

he can BLUFF ANYbody!” We uster to play 
poker wiv Dan. BUT, we heerd him say ‘at 
afore WE got in de game. Oh, of cou’se, we lent him 
back enuff 0° his clothes to wear home! Suttinly! 

Oh, get out of the way here, you blatherin’ li'l 
niggahs, and let James R. take a peek at the game 
through that knothole: 

Do you know, Mr. Wells, how much it costs the 
magazines of read unsolicited 
manuscripts? 


this country to 


Do you know what the authors of this country 
would amount to if magazines did NOT read un- 
solicited manuscripts? 

Do you know what the magazines of this country 
would amount to if it were NOT for unsolicited 
manuscripts? 

There is no fight in this 
family because of a rejection slip. Just plain busi- 
ness—nothing literary about it. We have some- 
thing to sell—you are in the market for what you 


We need each other. 
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You buy enough BIG NAMES to 
keep up your subscriptions, and enough LITTLE 
NAMES to keep down your expenses: BUT, you 
don't BUY AWFUL LITTLE NAMES. You let 
somebody else bite first. When the author has 
then you can begin to measure 
the potentialities of the author’s followers 
reading his stories in YOUR publication. 
We are practical people 


want to buy. 


built upa following 


when 


we sat in the game for 
\ magazine is organized for com- 
mercial purposes. It must have a definite policy. 
The physical overhead is not met by the price re- 
ceived for the volume—CIR- 
CULATION and ADVER- 
TISING. Vide: the babies printed on newspaper- 
paper, that carry few, if any, advertisements 
depending solely on CIRCULATION 
the lowest possible cost of physical production, 
including the minimum paid for material pub- 
lished—and did you ever notice them blow up 
like a flock of wild toy-balloons? 
The savage thinks in symbols 
design 


twenty vears 


magazine, unless 
rescues the deficit 


based on 


hence your cover 
Ile will look at ten pictures to one story 
he will take time to read. Our dear old friend, 
Doctor Esenwein, may pother all he pleases about 
the age-old: “Tell me a tory, muvver.”” Give the 
brat a chromo, set it down on the floor with a thud 

and—** Not another word OUT of vou!” And 
as a rule that happens. 

We do not 


name is un asset 


deceive ourselves—an_ established 
not only of the publisher but of 
The unestablished writer is very much 
like the youthful Chauncey Depew’s coach-dog 

beautifully covered with black spots 
chased in a Hebraic pet-shop. 


the author 


and pur- 
Chauncey’s dog 
was caught out in a violent thunder shower, and 
arrived home, washed of everything save the fact 
that it was an ordinary 
sought 


white cur. . Chauncey 


recourse of the dog-dealer, who almost 
“Dot vas too badt! Too badt! I forgot! 
There vas an umprella vent mit dot dog!” 

The story of the NEW WRITER needs the 
UMBRELLA of A NAME. We 
raise our umbrella! Watch us-es! 

We are going to try you out on four stories— 
now Later 
The first 
Tuesday. 


wept: 


are going to 


we shall sell you a batch of ‘em! 
PUBLICITY, you will 
Very cordially, 


one, receive 


>. po 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The O. Henry Memorial Award { 
has been publicly announced and th. 
of Prize Stories issued. This collect 
resents the selection of a Committe: 
judges who read critically all th 
stories which are published in the ma 
of standing in America. 

The award for 1922 is particular! 
fying to the Editors of this Magazine. (0, 
of the sixteen stories finally selected t 
prise the volume of “Prize Stories of 1922 
four have been chosen from Harper’s M 
ZINE. In other words, one-fourth o| 
stories adjudged the best of the yea 
American fiction appeared originally in | 
Magazine. The committee reads and makes 
its selection from over one hundred perio 
icals which publish fiction. 

Of the two special prizes awarded 
super-excellence among this group of stories 
one falls to Rose Wilder Lane in recognitio; 
of the merit of her story entitled “Inno 
cence,” which appeared in the April, 1922 
Harper’s. The committee have the follo 


ing to say regarding Mrs. Lane’s story: 


Although the mere facts of * Innocence” 
sufficient eventfulness, yet through Mrs. Lane's 
presentation they become charged with dim! 
vealed horror. Mary Alice, through whon 
author transmits her material, sees through a g 
darkly; she understands only in part. That t! 
adult reader—the tale is meat not for little peop 
or for fools—may get the truth back of the ch 
groping becomes the artist’s problem. Not o1 
does Mrs. Lane swerve from her firm grasp « 
Mary Alice’s limitations; not once is the readet 
in doubt. The story is a perfect instance of unil 
cation through character, and more minutely of 
the character’s point of view. “Innocenc« 
sure to find strong sympathy and equally stron: 
indifference. But the fact cannot be side-stepped 
whether you like it or otherwise, the method 
perfect. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


PARIS 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 


LONDON, W. 


25 MADDOX STREET 
REGENT STREET 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK 






































HINK what grit would doto pearls. Howit would scratch 
and destroy that thin lustre which is their beauty. 


And the precious covering of your pearls—how are you pro- 
tecting it? Enamel to the teeth is what the lustre layer is to 
pearls—their protection and their beauty. Once scratched or 
marred with a gritty, soapless dentifrice Nature can never 
replace enamel, or restore its beauty. So choosea safe, non- 
gritty dental cream, and avoid years of regret later on. 


Washing your teeth after each meal and just before bedtime keeps 
them clean and brings out their greatest beauty. Wash them 
regularly with Colgate’s, which is recommended by more Den- 
tists than any other dentifrice. The delicious flavor encourages 
children to use Colgate’s willingly and regularly. 


A tube for each member of the family is a sound investment in 
sound teeth. 





COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


TEETH THE 
ited bm’ 2-\ 4 He ia A / gl If your wisdom Teeth 
“Washes and Polishes oi hay could talk, they'd say, 


Doesnt Scratch ‘« y **Use Colgate’s”’ 
or Scour +e 


Mbatedaupbaw.toccoaet-shat Mm brbebic-Maleatccaastem siclettticleatic- 
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MEAD SCHAEFFER 


Frontispiece in Color 


Hollywood: An American State of Mind 


Irony A Poem 


Mr. ¢ A Story 


Cardee 7eY. 
t Mowat 


ons by H. J 


After Commendation. A Poem 


Che Universe and Life 


The Drama as I See It 
Phe Greek Drama” 
I\lustrations by Joun Hep, Jr. 
South, for Blue Water 
By Way of Gibraltar 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The Struggle. A Poem 


Lovers’ Meeting. A Story 


The Last Savage . 
I}lustrations in “Tint by W ALTER Kina STONE 


Sonnets from an Ungrafted Tree 





Prelude. A Story 


Illustrations by MEAp SCHAEFFER 


Salvaging the Creators 


The Happy Isles. A Serial. Part II 


Illustrations by JoHN ALonzo WILLIAMS 


The Lion’s Mouth 


Lady and Gent,” by Florence Guy Woolston 
Derby Hat,” by Gelett Burgess—‘‘ School Ahead 


Editor’s Easy Chair 
“Overcrowding the Colleges” 


Editor’s Drawer pie 
Barearole,”’ by Arthur Guiterman; 
J. Conacher, and P. D. Johnson. 
Personal and Otherwise 


th 
y, Business and Financial Conditions .. 
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A few of the features in next month’s issue- 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


IS OUR DEMOCRACY STAGNANT? 
Asks Frank I. Cobb, editor-in-chief of the New York World. The points 
which he makes in discussing this question will startle the average American 
who has always taken it for granted that the form of government throug) 
which we seek to express our democratic ideals is perfection—the goal to- 
ward which more backward countries are striving. To find that now, 
when the newly made European republics have at last the opportunity 
to imitate it, they are turning to other models, may well make us take new 

stock of our democracy. 


HOSPITALITY IN THE ALBANIAN MOUNTAINS 
Rose Wilder Lane writes out of her intimate knowledge of the dramati: 
episodes and characters whom she learned to know in her recent travels 
through Albania—ways and people of strangeness and epic strength 

Illustrated with photographs. 


GOD LOVES THE IRISH 
This is the first of a series of articles describing a school teacher's experi- 
ences and friendships among various foreign-born colonists in the West 

which Gertrude Zerr will contribute to the Magazine. 


THE WONDERS ROUND ABOUT US 
Dallas Lore Sharp in a pleasantly discursive paper discusses nature, animals, 
and the value of looking in one’s own fields for “copy” rather than searching 

for it in some other “ Main Street.” 


FOLLOWING SPRING THROUGH THE TYRRHENIAN SEA 
Arthur Sturges Hildebrand concludes in the June number the account of 
his voyage in a forty-five foot yawl from the Clyde to the Mediterranean 
In this paper he tells of his experiences along the coasts of Sardinia and 
Italy. Illustrated with drawings. 





BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS WITH STEPHEN LEACOCK 
“Done out of the Scandinavian with an ax,” is the note that Stephen 
Leacock appends to his latest burlesque—this month it is an Tbsen tragedy. 
He also makes merry with the Russian drama which we are all familiar 
with. Tllustrations by John Held, Jr. 

UNUSUAL FICTION 
by Ellen Glasgow, Basil King, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, and George Madden 

Martin. 
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THE ‘COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 
f g and Community Problems. | 
id complete instruction in everything pertaining to 
t time courses. 
ra ervised homes recommended for out-of-town students. 
* Box H, 13¢ East 55th Street, NEw York City 


SCHOOLS & 





COLLECES 





NEW YORK CITY (continued) 





pamper’ OF MUSICAL ART 


Conducted only for students of real 


he ( { New York. 
" ,pility and serious purposes. Preparatory centers in all 
Greater New York. Address 





DamroscH, Director, 


Claremont Ave., 


THE DAVID MANNES: MUSIC SCHOOL 


Guidance for Students of all Grades under a Distinguished 


pa 
FRANK 
Cor. 122nd St., New York City 





Faculty 
nd CLaRA MANNES, Directors, 

Telephone: Rhinelander oo10 | 

157 East 74th Street, NEW YorE CITY 


DaviD a 





ssUDs OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 
rk and Paris 
| inetreriben for public speakers and readers. 
ind English Diction, Voice, Drama. 


\ddress 
Miss ELIZABETH MACK, 
15 West rath Street, N. Y. 


A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 


difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 

ber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

F ranklin 1 Square, an. Y.¢. 


If have 











Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A school in the Westchester hills overlooking the 


Hudson, 45 minutes from New York. Graduate, 
preparatory, special and vocational departments. 
Separate school for little girls. Also Summer School 
emphasizing vocational training. For either cata- 
log address miss CE. MASON, LL.M., 

|_Box 706 _Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y._ 


ANDREBROOK 


New York City school for girls in country home. 
Address 
Miss LILLIAN CLARK WEAVER, 
Andrébrook, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDSON, N. Y. 


Harriette Melissa ‘Mills Kindergarten- Primary 


Training School 
Affiliated with New York University. 
September and February. Exceptional residence facilities. 


lent positions for graduates ae 
ddress Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLs, Principal, Five H, New 


York University Building, Washington Square, NEw York City 


Students enrolled for 
Excel 








examinations set 
covering grades 5 
Fire-proof buil 


St. Paul’s 


160 Stewart Avenue 


on teams to every 
resident nurse. 





Boarding School for Boys of good character and high purpose. 


PISCOPAL y : ) , 
College preparatory course of four years, 
Grammar School i 


System of intramural leagues, in addition to varsity teams, giving athletic instruction 


open to boys who have finished 
Candidates for admission to college are prepared to take 
by College Entrance Examination Board. Junior Department 
to 8, open to boys of ten years who have finished grade 4 

ling, gymnasium, swimming pool, and facilities for all athletics. 


pupil. Private chapel, resident chaplain, well appointed infirmary, 


included). Every boy has private room. Forty 

















2 ate 00 la f wasnhir 
Garden City, Long Island olan — By en — ong Island Rai!road. 
NEW YORE 
COOK ACADEMY IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ Irving’’ coun- 


school in the healthful Finger Lake region. Under 


Prepares for college or business. 


A boy's 
soth year. 


1 influence 


Cc} 
Swimming pool. 





ithletics 


italog address 
Montour FALts, N. Y. | 


Principal, Box H, 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


On Storm King Mountain 
50 [miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
A bernnsipnge Boarding School for Boys 


lich fosters in each boy his Individuality—which up- 

ilds him physically and increases his mental efficiency. 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 


31 years under present Headmaster. Extensive 
Prepares for all colleges 
Gymnasium. 


try. 87th year 

grounds. Modern and complete equipment 

and technical schools. Athletic field. Swimming Pool 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster, 

Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupSON, N. Y. 


CASCADILLA 
SCHOOLS 


caleup Preparatory Beerting 
School for Bese 1870 
A school spec A. in College 
or University preparation, Stands 
for sound academic training, true 
physical development, self-reliant 
manhood Boys in small classes 
receive individual attention from 
specialist instructors Recreation 
building and athletic field on Lake 
Cayuga. Complete navy outfit. Win- 
ning crews and teams result from supe- 
rior facilities and a fine school spirit 


The 









Wait Hall and 
Upper House 





Small classes with a competent teacher for every 8 boys. 
Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. 
Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12 


For catalog and book of views, address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, Cornwall-on-Hadsen, N. Y. 












Graduates certified to higher institutions 
admitting on certificate. Numbers limited 
Apply now for 1923 
pecial Tutoring School, beginning October, ending July 
All preparatory subjects under experienced teachers. Send for catalogs. 
F. B. CHAMBERLIN, Director 
Box 108, Ithaca, New York 











When writing to schools please 


mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





$T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
, the Is ; ae ' : aman n 

fe 7 


utalog, Address 
General William Verbeck 
resident 
Box 35, Manlius, 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
A School 


of distinction. 


Brizadier-General MILTon F. Davis, U. S. A., Superintendent, 


CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


atic A College Preparatory and Finishing School ot 
the highest rene Founded 1824 Junior Pupils in separate 
cottages, Endowe od A fire mdack elevation All Athletic s. Winter 
Sports. Special Secretarial Courses 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President 


Box H, 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Endowed. Co-f Ages 12 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


ducational. and upward. Beautiful 


country site on Seneca Lake Prepares for college and business. 
Advanced work in Art and Music N. Y. State Regents Standards. 
Register early Rates $375 to $405. 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, P h. D., , an 
Box 423, LAKEMONT, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD 





SCHOOL 


70 mes fror New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Us ier kriends’ management. Co-educational. General academic 
courses a school of high ideals with teachers of Christian chae 
acter and ure 126th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 

WiLLiaM REAGAN, A.M., Principal, 

Box 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


MRS. BURT’! Ss SCHOOL FOR TINY TOTS 


Arn aB-year boarding school where children up to 14 years have a 


Mother s care, kindergarten and primary grades, music, dand@ing; 
best ot tood: medical attention; trained nurse. Fee $70 mcnth, 
or $600 for school year Also Cottage Boarding Best. at Todsville. 
Mrs. M. Lewtas Burt, 
**Graylock,"’ 1120 Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mier Dows School for Girlr 
Mrs.EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


General Academic and College Preparatory courses. 
Music and Art with New York advantages. 


Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence Mosher Stevens Gilbert, Directer 
Art Department: 

Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., Director 


Junior School and Post Graduate Department 








_ NEW FORE | (continued) 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage i . or 
Willard School. i 
A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees. Address 
SECRETARY, Russell Sage College 





LR 





THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparato 
music, art, home economics 
Horseback riding. W r sports 
Lower school for girls 10 to 12 years old 
Mrs, RussELL HOUGHTON, 


College advanced academic course 





Box H, Cooperstown 





OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
offer with diploma cademic, 
Masi Dramatics "Secretarial and Ho 

separate scho r oung gir Is 
In beautiful We he at ster, 30 miles from 
Ad dress CLARA C. FULLER, Prin ! 
Box 5H, OSSINING 





New Y 


ON-Hupbso 


OAKSMERE 


Mrs. MERRILL’s School for Girls. 


Under the personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill. 


Orienta Point, Box H, MAMARONECK, N 


MONTEMARE_ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Adirondacks, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. Florida, 
Every day for out-of-doors. All sports. College 

and academic course. Unique plan of study. Entrar 


time. Address 
ANNA A. Ryan, A.B., Headmistress, 
LAKE Pracip Cup, N 
MARYMOUNT 


College and School for Women. 40 minutes from New York 


Four years’ College Course leading to Degrees. Twi 
Course for High School Graduates. Academic. Pre-Ac 
Secretarial Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Gymnasiur 


Sports, Horseback riding. Swimming pool. 
de la Muette. For catalogue, apply to 
REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN- on-Hupson, N 








CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
School for Girls 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Miss Mreiam A. ByTet, Principal, 
Box H, Garpen City, Long Island, 





DREW SEMINARY 


The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake Glene 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High schol! 


ing. Small classes. General and special courses. Athlet 
year. Moderave charges. For catalog, address 
Dr. CLARENCE P. MCCLELLAND, President, 


Box 506, CARMEL, N 





PUTNAM HALL 


School tor Girls. College Preparatory 
Music, Art, Social Secretary Course. 
Tennis, Riding, Hockey, Basketball. All out-of-door s 
Campus of four acres Slee ping porches. 
ELLEN CLIzBE BaRTLETT, A.B., Principal, 

Box 801, POUGHKEFPSIE 


and General (¢ 





HIGHLAND MANOR 


Non-sectarian —— ling school for ?_ on a beaut 
Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Thorough music courses, all branc &. : 
Homemaking. Journalism. Primary, 
Outdoor life Tel. Tarrytown 1505 

EuGENE H. LEHMAN, Box H, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


iful est 


Se 


Intermediate. 








A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perte 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full parti 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


School Information Bureau, 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 
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«| ROCHESTER ATHENAZUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Industrial Arts—Household Arts—Applied Arts 
A modern, well equipped Institute offering Normal, Vocational and Professional Tr 


Rochester, N.Y. 











Four Year Courses: Teacher Training in Home Economics for Women, leading to 
degree of B.S. Retail Distribution, for f 

Three Year Courses: Industrial Teacher Training for Men; Continuation School 
Teacher Training for Women; Teacher Training in Art and Craft Education for Men 
and Women; Commercial Illustration, Design and Interior Decoration, Architect ure, 
Craft, Occupational Therapy, Costume Design. 

Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Costume Design and 
Trade Dressmaking, Dietetics. 

One Year Courses: Vocational and Trade Teacher Training, Lunch Room and 
Institutional Management, Trade Millinery, Home Making, Ceramics. 


WRITE Depariment M for illustrated bulletin and book of views. State Course desired. 
AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y. 


39th Year 


for Men and Women 





fen and Women. 


Modern Dormitory for Women. 











CONNECTICUT 
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‘| THE MILFORD SCHOOL 
v. Y 
Simsbury, Connecticut 
15 Miles from Hartford , 
J Formerly the Rosenbaum School 
Summer and Winter Schools Intensive college preparation. A record of remarkable successes 
Splendid equipment, buildings and apace oY miles from 
\ New Haven. S er school opens y 236 ¥: > be 
Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster Tisusien, Siohanar eed seen ieee adden Sere 
S. B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 
Milford School, Milford, Conn. 
THE COCHRAN SCHOOL 
\ Near L ong Island Sound. One hour from New York City. Com- 


plete preparation for college. Small classes. Constructive physical 
training. Progressive methods. Upper and Lower School. Age 
limits, 8-19. Address 
WILLIAM T. COCHRAN (U. S. Naval Academy), Headmaster, 
Norwa tk, Conn. 





ROXBURY 


Formerly Cheshire School. 
Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
Expert instruction mentally and physically. 
Boys enter whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster, 
Roxbury School, CHESHIRE, Conn. 





THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


REDDING RIDGE, Conn 








High ideals, skillful teachers, discriminating individual attention. 
Prepares for college and business. 

Summer tutoring for the September examinations. 

DANIEL S, SANFORD, Headmaster, 





A School for Young Boys 


Forty-eight years given to training boys in 
self-discovery and self-development. Prepara- 
tion for leading secondary schools. 50 acres. 
6 buildings. Situated in the foothills of the 
Berkshires, two hours from New York City. 
Extensive playgrounds and gymnasium. Whole- 
some, happy life for a selected group of boys 
from g to 16 years of age. Booklet. 

FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 














Gymnasium. 





HILLS 


PRE PARATION for new comprehensive examinations and general 
courses. Organized athletics. Normal living in right environ- 
ment. Every comfort. All healthful activities. Horseback riding 
Catalog. 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B., Vassar, 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B., Smith, 


SI 1) K SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


\ Principals 














When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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The 
Ely School 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 
oe ‘ATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 In the country. One hour from N¢ 


Successful preparation for all colleges Secretarial Course . | ~ . 

Ciieates Sy Ecometan ok Sane aes York. Junior and Upper Schools. Gx 
ntages in Music and Art. Experienced teachers ore » sce Prenar: rs ; A 
ium work, Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming, and eral, College Preparatory and Gradua 
r Sports. 50-acre school farm. Beautifully situated, one Courses. Also one-vear course, intensi' 

m Hartford or New Haven. Students admitted at ‘ . 
time during the year. Send for booklet college preparatory review. 

MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 














GLEN EDEN THE GATEWAY 


and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend's boarding school for high 


A School for Girls, offering a one year tutoring « 
uluates. Academic,college preparatory,and finish- 


irt, expression and dramatic training, domestic as regular college preparatory work. General and wpece 


r 
il subjects. Physical culture emphasized. Magnifi- Miss Atice E. REYNOLDS, Principal, 
gr 


cent building ite, 15 acres,overlooking the sea. Fifty minutes St 
from Fifth Ave... N Membership $1200. For booklet, address 


SECRETARY of Glen Eden, STAMFORD, Conn. 


Ronan Terrace, NEW Haven, ( 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 7 rp hysical education, recreation, playground, re¢ 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls Appointment bureau 

Be a y located on Long Island Sound Excellent Inter- BA S dormitories and school buildings on enclosed camy 
mediate, College Preparatory and General Courses. Physical Completely equipped 250-acre camp on Long Island S 
Training endl Horseback riding and all sports. Out door 1466 Chapel Street, NEw Haver 
life a special feature Catalogue upon request ie 

Jessie CALLAM GRay, B.A., Principal, STAMFORD, Conn. 








ST. ELIZABETH.OF-THE-ROSES The Complete Vacation— 


\ Mother Schoo 
I Open all year. Children 3 to 12. One hour from 


Ne aa Vo aol j Usual idie Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The Summer Camp 


The echool tha ve = itiative 
Phone: Darien 7 Rit : ’ 
Mrs. W. B Sreneane, _ oo Norton, Conn. © 





MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S An interesting and authorita- 
Country Boarding School for Girls | tive article under this title may 
f ninety acres on the edge of one of New England's be found in the Summer 

tines Porsennies Camp Section immediately 
Gene 


ponenien s and Sp 


if 


am following the School pages 


Mary Louise MaAror, 











THompson, Conn. 








VERMONT 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


Preparation for college a specialty Faculty and equipment Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain. An endowed 
of the first rank. Winter sports emphasized. 5 buildings. Athletic school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain. Well eq 1 
fields. For boys and girls. Endowment permits $550 to cover buildings. All outdoor sports. College preparatory and genera 
all expenses Address courses. Write for booklet. “YP 
THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, Principal, Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal, 

11 Main Street, St. JOHNSBURY, Vermont Box B, BURLINGTON, Vt 








NEW ecennnuhennmariaes 





TILTON SEMINARY A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
» foothills of the » M ai or un en and . p , p . 
in the foothills of the W heal fownteina. i, oo ; If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for High p ble : 
. . Mee va the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
School graduates. Home economics. Christian Influence. 10 build to write us for inlceeuatiaes see semeeiaee. ait Sa cesticulare 
ings. New 25-acre athletic field Lower school for young boys. O write us Ic i and suggestions, giving full p ! 
Endowment permits moderate cost | School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Georce L. Piiwpton, Principal, 22 School St., Trton, N. H. | Franklin Square, N. Y. ‘ 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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~ 


+ 


Biadiord Academy's 







ag NS SE gy A school with 
' ; a notable record 
in the higher 


education of 
women. Founded 
in 1803. College 
preparatory 
courses of two and three years. Also 
a junior College Course for High 
School Graduates. Campus of 25 
acres and athletic field of 12 acres. 
For catalog address 
MISS MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 











| 


PU 


-TENACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


RE PAR. \ rORY to “a Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
hnest instruc tion, care and influence. 


a 








MISS HEL E N TE MP LE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass 

















BROMLEY 

A 3 1 for girls from 12 to 15 years of age 

I tory for Bradford Academy Directed study and play 

tages of Bradford Academy equipment. 
klet, address 
e SECRETARY, Box 21, BrRapForD, Mass. 

VALS HILL SCHOOL 

4 ege Pr reparatory aged for Girls 






Boston. 46 acres. 
Athletic fields. 6 buildings. 
Miss BIGELow, Principals 
12 Highland Street, 


Gymnasium, 
NANT 
NATICK, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


ege Preparatory, 


k } rl’ 


General, and Cultural Courses. 
8 personality observed and developed. 
B klet n application. 
hone West Newton 131 
Y Evurs ALLEN, Principal, 
West NEwTON, Mass. 











Lasell 
Seminary 


Est. 1851 
traditions, doing highly specialized work 
atruly intelligent and cultured womanhood, develop 


A girls’ school of finest New England 
To develop 


ing the arts of home making and management and 
teaching girls to preside with dignity and grace, are 
primary school aims. Besides preparing for leading 
women's colleges, Lasell offers a wide range of 
elective courses—Music, Art, Secretarial, Home 
Economics 
Hill-crest location in beautiful Auburndale village, 
10 miles out of Boston. All the cultural advantages 
of the city available under chaperonage. 30-acre 
campus with lawns, gardens, drives, great old trees, 
15 buildings. Every provision for athletics and 
healthful indoor and outdoor recreation. 
WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Catalogs on application 
CAMP TECONNET Opens July Ist 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Chas. F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


























The Hedges 


NORTON, MASS. 
The Junior School of House in the Pines. 
Boston. For girls under fourteen 
Sun parlors for class rooms. Play fields. Horseback riding. 
Swimming. A wholesome, simple life of study and play that 
makes the child quick to feel, eager to know, able to do. 
Principal 


30 miles from 
A large modern home. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, 
































Norton, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 





30 miles from Boston 


A School for Girls. 6 buildings, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic fields, he orseback riding, swimming. 
Sleeping porches. Music, Art, and Secretarial Course. Complete two-year course in Domest 

e and Arts, including household management and deco oration. Col lege Preparatory Course, also one 

tensive work for entrance examinations. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to cach 

g s health and happiness 


The Hedges 


_&y m 


A School for the Young Girl. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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FOR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory : finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 
Certificate. Fully equipped. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Or- 
gan, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gymna- 
sium with swimming 
Costume Design and Home Dec- 
oration. Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
an ideal home life. 


1505 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 

























a 


School 


Year book on request 













































CHOATE SCHOOL 


OME and Day School for Girls. Ey 


Domestic Science. Home life carefully r 






1600 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 





phasis 
on College Preparation. Also Art M 











ISIC 





Boston’s many advantages open to students Ju 
with chaperonage. 
Gymnasium, Bowling Alley, Field 
for Sports. Horseback Riding. 
AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, A. B., A. M., Prin prid 
rides 
— 











ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(in an elevation facing Fort Hil! Park, which commands a view of the 
ncord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire 


College Preparatory Course 
Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Examinations 



















WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts 
4-year course. A.B. degree. 


Faculty 


20 buildings. roo acres. Catalog 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President, 






4 COL 


of men and women. 


Norton, Mass. (30 miles fror 





CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL 


The School for Girls. College preparatory courses ar 
intensive course for college examinations. Small gr 



























































emphasizing home life. Gymnasium, eurythmics, and 
, . Advantages of Boston a 
Graduate Course of two years Miss Hope GRISWOLD CONKLIN, Principal, THE 
Homemaking, Secretarial and 36 Concord Ave., CAMBRIDGE, M a 
Social Service Courses — S 
Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings | THE MacDUFFIE SCHOOL 
For Illustrated Book and Booklets Descriptive For Girls. : 
‘r @ “7 ieee Emphasizing College eee. 
of Courses, address One Year Tutoring Cours 
Vos co 7 € « P Ss 
MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Lowell, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. Jou MacDurrre, ou“ Kat 
GRAY GABLES 
SEA PINES A Tutoring School for Girls, offering a one-year inter 

Satinek of Mausmnaiiie tin atibe preparing for all college examinations. 98 per cent 

Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder. — ae college entrance examinati: 

Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and self-direction. ” Miriam TITCOMB, Principal PI 
Stir g ideals of health, responsibility, and Christian influence. Box A, 45 Cedar Street, WORCESTER. Mass = 
One 1 acres, pine groves, 3,000 feet of seashore. Three term 
ch September to June Expert tutoring and regular 
lasses \thletic, Business, Cultural, and College Preparatory 
Courses. Arts and Crafts. Corrective Gymnastics. Personality WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Diploma Recreation Camp July and August. Summer School College Preparatory and Special courses. 
tor advanced students We educate for Character and Social Efficiency. 

Miss FarrH BICKFORD, } Direc tors, Fitting the girl for what she is fit. 

Miss AppIE BICKFORD ' Upper and Lower Schools. 27th Year. T 

Box A, BREWSTER, Mass. Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSBLL, Princi 











THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. THompson, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
























pal, 
ain St., ‘Merermac, Mase. 





CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls in the invigorating climate of the Berkst 


Thirty min 


limited. Special care given to home training, character deve 


and health 


Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, 





utes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 buildings. > * 
Open-air classes. Outdoor sports. 


BERKSHIRE, Mass, 











Boston. Catalog. 








Abbot pean A 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and intelligent 
womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment—ample athletic elds 
College preparatory course. 
for High School graduates. 
Address 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


Christian, but not sectarian. 23 miles from 


Academic course, including two years’ work 
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. bendell Halls! Allen-Chalmers 


A suburban school for boys, nine 
miles from Boston. Military efh- 
ciency with the family life of the cot- 
tage system. Successful graduates in 
leading colleges and technical schools. 
















,oarding and Day School for Girls 





ited y ° 
n Junior — College Preparation Athletics graded to every boy s needs. 
- Year. Secretarial, Domestic Science, Complete equipment. Upper and 
irses Amid magnificent estates: 40 acres . 
Park-like os o a Boston miles. Sum Lower Schools. 
July oth ntensive training for college 
o> ae THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 
g I Ss. C. P. KENDALL a » ; . 
Prin a. eee 433 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 


Prides Crossing Beverly, Mass 














. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. DE WITT CLINTON SCHOOL 


rsity - 
ness subjects. Courses in the management of A Day School for Boys. _ a 
flairs 1, 2, and 4-year programs Certificate Prepares for College and Technical School. ; 
work for prospective secretaries and high school Expert teaching and tutoring by specialists in each college 
y entrance subject Afternoon supervised studies 
NcE Davis, 27 Garrison Street, Boston, Mas Excellent opportunity for “gym"’ work, athletics, skating 


Mr. and Mrs. Hebberd take into their home at Newtonville a 
_— ret ee ee small number of carefully selected boys from 16 to 20 years 


4 E MERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY Address Joun B. Hesperp A.M., Director, 


rgest School o ra . ‘lles ~S Ss - J 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped 210 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 








n America Summer Session. 44th year. | 
grees granted Address = 
HiarrY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Ma: ass Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of life 





sation — staining 5 brick buildir New athletic field. 
TIC Tak 7a Academy farm—250 acres. 
vy UE ER ) 
. THE E} SKINE SCHOOL J - 4 Limited enrollment. 
raining for Graduates of High Schools and Colleges GAYLorp W. Dovctass, M.A., Headmaster, 
rses in Languages, History, etc., planned for special WILBRAHAM, Mass 


tion apply to CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
EMIA E, McCLInTOocK, . 
120 Beacon Street, BOSTON, Mass. Established 1828 
Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
: wr nology and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 
, Mass, Katharine Gibbs School of Secretarial and Executive FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, ‘ 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass 
Training for Educated Women sitecicaecenieiietaliat amelie . ee 

















. THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 
Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston, MAss A school that appeals to the American boy and the discriminating 
parent 


} 


Exponents of clean sp« rt, fair play, and thorough work. 
U pper cm taver eheoel l 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box H, BiLterica, Mass 


1 Park Ave., NEw YorK City 


| 
| 
sisinaiapaeaen, — | 
| 
| 


sit PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
by Annie Mc eley > 
ining for Kindergarten, srimary and playground | DUMMER ACADEMY 


Enroll now for entrance in, 1924. 161st year 
klet Training Children.” | \ preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, } Ideal country location. Carefully directed athletics 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 320, Boston, Mass. High scholarship and wholesome ideas. 





Junior School. Moderate fees. 
South ByFietp, Mass 





THE SARGENT SCHOOL BRE 
fase | Education | WILLISTON 


1 1881 | A progressive school with eighty years of solid achievement 
request. behind it. Thorough preparation for all colleges 
SARGENT, Junior School for Young Boys A distinct school in its own 
ARGENT, building: separate faculty 
CAMBRIDGE 38, Mass. Address, ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal, 


a | Box A, EASTHAMPTON, Mass 


POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS | THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 


33rd year. Modern building. Courses of one, tw« Two year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory, 
irs. Present conditions have created great demand for Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime, and Esthetic Dancing. 
aaa es. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Physical Culture. Faculty of specialists. Resident and day pupils. 
mf | For booklet, address 
Tue SECRETARY, | Mavup GATcHELt Hicks, B.L.I., Dir. (F pemeaty member of Facul- 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ty, Emerson College of Oratory), 29 Fairfield . Boston, Mass 




















ese WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS WITH COLLEGE VISION 








ju 





rm When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Powder Point School— 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instr 

lean, snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and 
ter Prepares for college and gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19. N 
limited to sixty. Convenient to Boston 


Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 





pISHOP 









23 King Ceser Road, Duxbury 











DEAN ACADEMY 
CUSHING ACADEMY | -57tk 








year. Young men and young wor 





on f 
thorough and efficient trainin 
Hille hool for t ys and girls "a 







: ee OE of culture, a loyal and helpful sct , 
\ t ition that you will need betore endowment permits liberal terms, $400 to $5 PENN 
! course in domestic science. P 
HH L, A.M., Pd.D., Pr al 


" ASHBUR M For catalogue and information, address 
SHBURNHAM iss ArTHUR W. Peirce, Litt. D., Headmaste r, 













MAINE 
PARSONFIELD SEMINARY 


North Parsonsfield, Maine. For boys and girl 
BOT e of the White Mountains. 200 acres. 4 t 
. o air All sports College preparatory cour 
a ry aA privilege Do mestic Science Endowment | 


expenses, Booklet, 


+ “HERBERT H. TRUFANT, Principal, Box C, KEzaAr 
ae ; LEBANON SCHOOL . 


= 2 For Boys. 
x - CHO Distinctly Different. 


ELBRIDGE B. LINCOLN, Principal, 


WEsT LEBA 
Farmington, Maine Founded 1844 A SUMMER 
_ Formerly the fameus Little Blue CAMP 





BEEC! 

















HIG] 


For your boy or girl? If you are planning to set 
healthful hills of Rangeley Lake region girl to a camp next summer, we would commend for 
Pr 





































Exhilarating winter suerte epares lim ition the announcements that appear in the Summ«e Mt 
college or business of this issue rhe facilities of our School Informat 
late contact with earnest men Well also at your command for any additional assistance y 
eq red Rate $12 in selecting the summe ump best suited to your = 
bhi k Address the headmaster Address S« Serif er mest Bureau, MIS 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Franklin Square, New \Y 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY LINCOLN SCHOOL 
| llege preparatory for girls. General and Secretari LID 
Co-educational. Founded 1802 7 buildings. Large campus. | i xtensive grounds. Fire-proof buildings. a 
| Al t ‘p ty advantages 
struc ea ge preparatory, Academic, Business, Music, | New bo. cto I city advat ' 





Miss MrriAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal, 
| Zone 6, PROVIDED 
and athletic field. Christian ideals. Opened September 12th. | neni cee ws 


Home Economi Limited Junior School. Excellent gymnasium 













A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Rev. J. Francis Cooper, D.D., Principal ould advertise in a business-like and dignified 1 HA 
i , ‘ rates, address 
On Narragansett Bay, East Greenwicn, R. I HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New \ 














PENNSYLVANIA 
IRVING 


68th Year 
College preparatory Regular college course with A. I 


Mrs. CASKIN’S | Athletes,“ Swimming Pool. Rates $450 to $750. C 
§ choot “a Ore Address Irving College and Music Conservatory 
chool for G 































| 
| E. E. CAMPBELL, Pres., 30x H, MECHANICSBI 
| 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls. 


ELIzABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School, 








Bryn Mawr, Pa 


ATORY 
VOCATIONAL, DOMESTIC ARTS + | WILDCLERE 
MUSIC—THUEL BURNHAM | heer anie al eetactive ecltees eatdncks 
MASTER CLASSES filers Tod [ : 


nemaking, Secretarial Training, Fine Arts. 








Gyt sium, swimming pool All outdoor sports 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, ss 
Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa 
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ORPE MANOR 
Is 








Gir 

y York and Philadelphia paratory 
Two ye ishin ool grad 
rk. I lal < mnasium 
I ipal Box 23 


BETHLEHEM, Pa 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
9 ul location in mountains. Main Line P. R. R 
for college. Liberal courses for girls not 
ew $125,000 building. Gymnasium, Swimming 
sic Department. 
He 1dmaster. ALVAN R. GRIER, President, 
Box 104, BIRMING HAM, Pa. 





College Preparatory Modern Language and 
Certificate privileges Rooms with private bath 
Atlantic City Work continues without 


and swimming Rates, $800. 





* 1 
pool. 





Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 


BEECHV OOD SCHOOL (Inc. ) 
men. A Cultural and Practical School 
Preparatory; College Departments; Conserva- 
Art, Oratory, Home Economics, Secretaryship, 
rmal Kindergarten. Swimming pool 
nnasium. Address 
SCHOOL, 


Suburb 


JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 











. Junior Department of 
the noepenses School 


RYDAL ® 





Ryda ’ s 9-14 y 
S tas te sc lin ld 
" find at Rydal the same 
z School distinctive 
ein ch Enroll mited it 
book of views and to Mothers.’" Address 








Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Music, 





College Preparatory, Business All 


athletics. 20-acre 

ampus. Scholarships. Developme nt of Character and Training 

for ip our aim. Junior School for younger boys in separate 
yttage ‘atalog 


Oscar S. KrRiEBEL, D.D., Box 108, PENNSBURG, Pa 





\RL INGTON SEMINARY, Inc. 
I A select school for girls on 60 acre estate, 
?  hiladel phia. College preparatory, Secretarial, 
xpression, Domestic Science and Physical Training 
Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue 
Bye, President, 
Box 624, WEST CHESTER, Pa. 








HIGHL AnD HALL 


867 In old residential Hollidaysburg, in the 
ratory, general and post-graduate courses. 
M . C. Keates, A.B., Principal, 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory and 
Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, 
rts, horseback riding, swimming. Develops character, 
Write 
tT SAYWARD, 


LINDEN HALL 
178th year. In far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘‘Gar- 
College preparatory, general academic, home 
irial, music, art, expression. Courses for high school 


urses. 


Principal, 


Dept. H, OvERBROOK, Pa. 








=" 
girls 
is" 











Separate junior and intermediate depts Gymnasium, 
! Attractive, wholesome home life Careful! super- 
Address F.W.STENGEL, D.D., Box ror, Lititz, Pa. 
HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
lle paration; or special study 
. viding. New building, large grounds. 





Philad elphia Catalog 
rH HATCHER HarcuM, B.I 


. Head of School 
May Wiis, B.P., 


Principal 
Box H, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
S¢ HOOL red HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
year Diploma Cx 


| Summer Short Courses 


tH LEIGHTON LEE, Director, 


Box M, AMBLER, Pa 





AN E ASTERN SCHOOL 

Ity in making a suitable 
chools adver 
formation and 
ition Bureau, 


selection from 
tised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
suggestions, giving full particulars. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. C. 


among 





rol 








E SANATORIUM SCHOOL 

ect school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 

personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 

sis, spinal affections, and all defects of speech. Unusual advan- 

de af children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
Highest endorsements. Booklet. 


AuDIA M. REpp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa. 





NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Founded 1743. College preparatory and 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Gymnasium and Swimming pool. 
Minimum age 
The 


business courses. 
Departments 

All outdoor 
of Junior Department 9 years 
Rev. A. D. THAELER. D.D., Principal, 


Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 


sports. 
Address 





BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


118th year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 


teachers for 100 select boys. Strong athletic teams. Tennis courts. 
1-4 mile track. Concrete pool and skating pond 323 feet long 
Illustrated catalog 


James H. HuGHEs, A.M., Princeton '85, Headmaster, 


BELLEFONTE, Pa 


MERC ERSBURG AC ADEMY 





Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
or business ider Christic + masters from the great universities 
Located in the “¢ umberland alley, one of the most picturesque 
spots of Americ: Gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for 
catalog Ad dress Box 101 


WILLIAM MANN Irving, LL.D., Headmaster, 

ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
The beautiful location, extensive grounds, 
instruction, moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and 
boys. College or business preparation. Junior school for younger 
boys. Booklet CHARLES HENRY StROUT, A.M., Headmaster, 
JEssE E. Purtrps, A.M., Asso. Headmaster, 
(Main Line of P. R. 


MERCERSBURG, Pa 


patronage, experienced 





,» WAYNE, Pa. 


FRANKLIN “AND ) MARSHALL ACADEMY 











Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools 

Complete m« ent and good physical training depart- 
ment. Old establ school on basis allowing moderate terms 

Catalogue on requ 

Address E. M. HARTMAN, Principal, 


, LANCASTER, Pa 


SCHUYLKILL SEMINARY 
Reading's Junior ¢ 
Co-ed preparatory 


ollege 


Junior College courses 





All cultural rses ew administration building 

New athletic Id Campus 19 acres. 

Catalog upon application. Year $490 

Rev. WARREN F. Teer, M.A., D.D., President, READING, Pa 





WYOMING SEMINARY 
A co-educational school strong in character building. 
College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics. 
Gymnasium and Athletic field. Endowed. 


78th year. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pr 


Catalog. 
Pres. 


KINGSTON, Pa. 





GEORGE SCHOOL 
Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. 

Preparatory, also Mauual 

acres on Neshaminy Creek. 


G. A. Watton, A.M., 


College 
Training and Citizenship courses. 
Athletics. 


Principal, 
Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 


227 
Friends’ management. 
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NEW JERSEY 




















































, — 
| P | DW IGH | FOR | 201 , 
ot ary §S a | IRLS 
ad Recommended by the leading colle for 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Near Philadelphia and New York SPECIAL Adequate Departments for Fre: ~ . 
FINISHING | German, English, Art, Physica 
College Preparatory, General and Post- COURSES [Domestic Science, Music and | 
Ginedinatia: Castenn ATHLETICS, GYMNASIUM, TENNIS, R1DING 
Music, Art, Domestic Science and Secre- |} Spacious Grounds for Game 
tarial Courses | Alumnae cordially recommend Dwie! 
Gymnasium and outdoor sports, including of the spirit which it inculeates 
horse back riding a FRANKNESS, SELF-CONTROL, SER\ !c} 
Catalog and Book of Views on request. | | Write for iltusi ar Ri te nate 
MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY, Principal | i ate 
| Box 402, Burlington, New Jersey | MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Princip 
| } 
U ———— - —| ENGLEWOOD 














sag et TON ACADEMY KENT PLACE 





Se r Gra ides and firs 



















fa < Li mit  eeceeias ~ + Two s a ally . 20 miles from New York 4 Country School for G 
\ Cits A fot XY “ao > Bea ay, § incest ; rally in College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
t H , indivi 1 attentior Horses and por Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN Paul \p ‘ae 
ox 520mm ividual é : : ana ’ rincipals 
Gyr siut All sports. Moderate rates talog Miss ANNA S. WOODMAN f 
PI PS. WILSO \.M., Pri — Box A, NEWTON, J Sux 











FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITI TE 


elect young boys Just enough of the Military training A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York 













to in te habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness and self 5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment: at! 

r Study and play carefully supervised Ne w York, 42 miles, ming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. Colleg: 

Phi hia, 66 miles. ‘“‘The school with the personal touch. certificates. General and special courses. Catalog 
Major CHarLes M. DuNcAN, Dr. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President, 





Box 516, FREEHOLD, N. J. 






Box 33, HACKETTSTOWN, N 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
I ‘ prey ti 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 












llege Efficient facult; intry sch ol, 13 miles from New York. 
‘ Boy ght to study ~ge Prepar atory and Advanced Courses 
. i 8 1° High Sch Music, Art, Domestic Science 
( Supervised physic i work in gymnasium and field 
( LANDON, Princif and Commandant | Catalog on req . 
Drawer ¢ BORDENTOW? N-THE-DELAWARE, N. J LuciE (¢ ane 5 ORANGE, N 









ee ee - DORETHY- HALL SCHOOL 

























| icatio manly boys. Orange Est _ hed 1 
. I 3. re ae pus. — \ boarding gree f Siand and nervous chil 
Prepares tor ege 1 siness life. Moderate rates. receive children as young as four years of age 
Lower School tor boys from 10 to 14 Address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster Fe : Miss KATHRYN M, Doretuy, { Sausmer 
Box 5-, HiGutstown, N., J. Miss EVANGELINA HALL, BELMA 
CARLTON ACADEMY | += BANCROFT SCHOOL 
v illdren whose me al development has not progr 
High Grade hool tor Catholic Boys. ally \ cultured-home for the sons and daughters of 
Resident ¢ Leateks and Lay Instructors, i which they may receive training adapted to meet their 
( ge Preparatory and Lower School. We itm lical and hygi care, protecti f 
Vrite for Catalogue to Headmaster, ful contacts, desirable npanionship und real affectior 





CARLTON ACADEMY 






Summit, N. ] E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D., JENzIA COULSON COOLEY 
5 Box 141, HADDONFIELI! 


ADEMY THE TRAINING “SCHOOL AT VINELANI 





BLAIR AC 













Oe nn ae er Gap | NEW JERSEY 
€ ator lege preparation . : 
Gunerh hull 9 pment, every modern facility | ee the interests of those whose minds have not 
‘ ~ ne %y Su benny lt D “tHe pad Sy — | Sch Dols ‘sh ps, farms, research laboratory. $900 per 
og | E.R. JOHNSTONE, Director. C. Emxsson Nasu, Superi 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL 
B llege preparatory school. Small classes, close personal | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 






















I and Lower Schools. 22 miles from New York. | will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, beca 
\ etics. Catalog Address high chara ersal circulation among people of ret 
HEADMASTER Box M, Essex FEtts, N. J intellig and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal t 


















lesira entele Since the beginning, private scho 

PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL sought the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other 4 
r ¢ ge Board Examinati has been used so extensively and probably no one factor 

: : IM bey xis. Each master ao ecialist so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schoo 






advertising rates and further information, address 




















i gtr 
, Headm aster, 





Edgehill,” Princeton, N. J. HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, NEw York, > 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MI 
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WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








—_— 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Two-year Junior College 
courses for high school or pre 
paratory school graduates. 
cational courses. Music, 
Expression, Home Economics 
and Secretarial Col 
lege preparatory for younger 
girls acre campus, 32 
buildings in Rock Creek val 
le “woods and templed hills.’” Gymnasium 
S pool. Athletics. 8 unique club houses 

ts unusual social advantages. Address 

REG ISTRAR, Box 101, Forest Glen, Maryland 


courses 


go 








COLONI: AL SCHOOL 
feautiful location in National Capital. High School, 
ry and Collegiate Courses. Complete Domestic 
S Secretarial departments. Music, Art and Expressior 
me and social life. Athletics. 
LOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 
teenth Street, N. W., WasHincton, D. C. 


537 Eigh 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 





















ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY 


OAKGREST 
WASHINGTON, DC 




















THE MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL 


Opens September 25. 



































P f today and tomorrow 
rE Prey y; two-year advanced for high school gradu 
lled location at the national capital. 
utiiees M4 sacauccumueecoderesmuinnds 1300-1305 17th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. ( 
ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster, a - a 
Chevy Chase School, Box H, Wasntncton, D. C as 
amie a NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Pete con tha aka ae ae 
: 7 The Bish« yp of Washington — lent of Board of Trustees 
Special Courses. Advanced Courses for High School JESSIE ( R of Washington, neipal, 
Music, Art, Expression. Educational advantages of HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., , ac ee mic Head 
pital. Mount St. Alban, W ASHING TON, D. ¢ 
g, address 24th Year begins October 3, 1923 
SCHOOL, 2107 S St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL THE SWAVELY SCHOOL 
_ For boys. (Corporate name—The Army and Navy Preparatory 
ind Day School for Girls. School). Non-Military. Prepare for college in the most interesting 
; 3 as city in the world. Cottage plan, boys and masters live together. 
EIRA WING, A.B., Head Mistress. Gymnasium, athletic field. For catalogue and views, address 
iL. Wing E. SWAVELY, Headmaster, 
1330 roth St., WasHINGTON, D. (¢ 4107 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. ( 
THE ROBERTS- BEACH SCHOOL MARYLAND COLLEGS 
vith faculty of ten or Women, ten miles from Baltimore 
lege paratory and general course. | hal year co condi vere cry degrees 
Baltimore. | ‘ of strong faculty. 
SELLOW RoseErts, A. M., sild ings Athletics. Swimming pool 
M. Beacu, Ph.D., Principals | italog 
Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md | Box 5-H, LUTHERVILLE, Md 
ANI THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL HOOD COLLEGE FOR “YOUNG WOMEN 
College Preparatory and Academic. Thorough prepar- lard A.B. and B.S irse 
lleges. a aculty of college-trained Christian women, ‘AL © Music, Art, Expression an d Home Economics 
S nts ultural advantages due to location. Excep- | Accredited Courses in Education 
7 ful home. Catalog. | I ight new — gs on 95-acre suburban site. Our own garden 
Witmor, A. B., Headmistress } and « rms, $450 to $550 
1215 St. Paul Street, BALTIMORE, Md. | Fa H APPLI 7 L.D., President, Box P 


G: ARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


rfrom Baltimore. A country school with all city 
in the "beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediate, Col- 
paratory, Special Music and Art Courses. 
Horseback riding and all sports. Catalog and Views 

3 MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, 
Box H, Garrison, Md. 


ran h« 





A FINISHING SCHOOL 


liff selection 


feel 


ulty in making a suitable 
ge number of schools advertised in this issue 
s for information and suggestions, 


trom 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. C. 


rmation Bureau 


Boarding Dept. 


among 
perfectly free 
giving full particulars. 


FREDERICK, Md 





SEVERN SCHOOL 





yuntry boarding school for boys. Ideal location on Severn 
River. near Annapolis Prepares for College, West Point and 
olis. Exceptionally thorough work given and demanded. 
s taught how to study Water sports and all athletics. 
Limited to fifty Catalog 
ROLLAND M. TEEL, p h.B., Principal, Boone, Md. 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Most beautiful and best equipped school in America. 

Faculty of Specialists. College Board Standards. 

Single Rooms. Individual Advisers. All Athletics, 
Forty-five boys entered college in September, 1922. 

Murray Peasopy Brus, Ph.D., Director, 

Rate $1,100. Port Deposit, Md. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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VIRGINIA 






























oegtonel ‘THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President Ce: Se aS 
xH 1 : Catal 


Staunton Military Academy | ‘ites: prstors: 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys girls how to study, 
/\ ga.» vt ox ion. Larges ‘Nile. Lea M 


pal school 


traditior 





Dp 





itdoor sports 
Address Mrs. H. N. Hit 


aie: tatert SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
1 





; Fifty-sixth vear A Schoc 
i logue free. pre ase irls and ing won 





(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 










































































Beautift 
Athlet 


S 


rk endorsed by 





ground 


ferms 3405 


vecial reductions 


RK. PHELPS or I 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


\\ 
and healthful Jocation. Military department 
is, new gymnasium and swimming pool. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


colleges and universities. Ju 
One year or two year cours 

isic, Art, Expression, Dx 
im, Tennis, Baske 





for 2nd term Address 
SUMTER SMITH Box H, BEpForp, Va. 


Prepares for unive rsiti s and business life R. O. T. C. under | Founded 1842. 

U.S W ur A ie partmen New $250,000 fireproof equipment. Standard College Courses 
Diploma admits to it leges of Music degrees. 

Spri un 1e near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog Admission by certificate « 
Ma Mo )RGAN ay He DGINS, Prin., 300 students. 




















gh college preparation 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


inior College and Finishing 


ARTHt R “KYLE Davis, A.M 


HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


For catalogue, address 
Box 412, WAYNESBORO, Va. M. EstEs Cocke, Secretary, Box 301, Hoi 












Fightieth Sesgior 
ast; alive to the 





s, A.B 








Blt 1e oy 
llegiate, Musi 













alog 





es for High School st 
ymestic Science, Social 1 
tball, Historic pilgrimasg 





o1 College Place, PETE: 


for Bachelor of Arts and 


yr examination. 






























































NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young Women 
A preparatory © hool to meet the requirements of any college In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty = 
~ school . Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses 
10 to 14 years of age admitted Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Catalogue 
= ay , : MATTIE P. Harris, Presiden 
Epwin DeMeritre, Headmaster, ; Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIG HT, Vice-President = 
1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, Va. Box H. Roan G 
Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia (Inc.) MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
Presi lent, Bish »p of Va. Episcopal Church ownership; health, For Young Ladies. Established in 1842. Term beg 
scholarship, culture, beauty of environment and Christian idealism. 6th. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurp sse 
Bo St. Christopher’s-$600, Route 2, Richmond; Christchurch modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: ¢ a 
$4 Christchurch P. O., Middlesex Co. Girls: St. Catherine’s-$800 (4 years) A.B. Degree; Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art 
Koute 2, Richmond; Saint e's-$500, Charlottesville; St. Mar- sion, Domestic Science Athletics Comanas ium and Fie 
garet's-$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals Catalogue STAUNT( 
: 





TENNESSEE WEST 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 





| Valley College preparatory 
Athletics. Open-air classes 


WARD - BELMONT Stamm Paxot.ton Dova 


For GirRtS_AND YOUNG WOMEN 
] ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 session should 
be made as s 


Courses to mee 
ering 4 years preparatory and 2 yearse alle ge work 
Strong Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, high character and universal circ 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Economics 


and Secretarial 


Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country Club desira bd! 


Applications must be accompanied with references $ 
Booklets on req 


Belmont Heights 


— 


nas pr sible to insure entrance 
ividual needs of students cov- 





t ind will find by comparison that 


Jutdoors ts lewir ' ‘ 
Outdoor sports and swimming pool. clientele. Since t 





est Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box 16 Nashville, Tenn. 





n used so extensively 


so helpful in furt 

















= — HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the Sher 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


nd wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to 


» columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other per 


idvertising rates and further information, address 


Franklin Square, 


VIRGINIA 








"El ctive Courses. Musi 
Individual instruction 
L, Principal, 
CHARLES Town, \\ 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because 


ulation among people of ref 





he beginning, private schoc 


and probably no one factor hi 


interests of the private schools 












New York, N 








Magazine 
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The Candler Floating School 


[ nm 
| 

| 

' 








b ee ee 
ol Term: : - S.S. “Logan 
15. 192 t 13,4500 Tons 
15, 1923 
: Displacement 
ed 
to ia - 





teat tome | 


a 49 feet wide | 





A Great Educational Institution Having | 
The Entire World For Its Laboratory 


\ permanent school along lines of remarkable magnitude. Exceptional opportunity afforded 

¢ men to gain, from actual observation as an integral part of their regular studies, an intimate 
vledge of the social and economic conditions of contemporary civilizations and the world’s present 

| past learning, culture and history. The school year embraces nine months’ 
study under a faculty of noted men from leading American institutions. 
ts to museums, libraries, palaces, cathedrals, ete 


world travel and 
All interior excursions and 
.. made in small groups under direction of faculty 
ibers. Classes include last two years of high school and first two years of liberal arts college. 





Oil-burning ship, elaborately remodeled with every convenience for study, recreation, health and safety Free services 
lents of school physicans, surgeons, trained nurses, and dentists. Crew entirely separate from student body. Closest 
o moral evironment and welfare Strictly select and limited enrollment Write for descriptive catalog 


CANDLER FLOATING SCHOOL COMPANY, 1131-D Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 














MISSISSIPPI © NORTH CAROLINA 












GULF PARK FASSIFERN FOR GIRLS 
. sky me Schor no tskirts of beat itift al mountain city. Altitude 
{lege for young women with national patronage 22 Specializes in thorough college preparation with separate 
y high school All new buildings lepartment for little girls ‘Sm ill classes, individual attention 
r sports, year ‘round \ddress Electives. Music, Art, Expression Physical training, horseback 
ARK COLLEGE riding Rates $600. For catalog address 
Box M, GuLFPORT, Miss Miss KATE C, SHIPP, HENDERSONVILLE, N. 





WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY _ ‘NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL 





lilwaukee-Downer Colle ACADEMY 
nd standard school f r Girls. “ 
aan oun j Endowed. ; 
Se ee anh Meas. nr : The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this College 
A: mas an << ig { Preparatory School will.prove of interest to discriminating parents. 
\. RayMonpb, A.M., Principal } : > jesene ? 
Box-H. MILWwAauKeEk, Wis { Col. R. P. Davipson, President, Lake GENEVA, Wis. 





Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a pri- 
vate school for your boy or girl 
question demanding the greatest con- | EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
sideration. Hasty decisions are likely } J 
to be regretted later. answers the problem of training 
| the boy. Instructors have had ex- 
yerience with hundreds of boys 
he boy who puts himself in har- 
mony with the system they have 


We offer the announcements con- 
tained in these pagesfor your guidance, 
and we shall be glad to supplement 





this with any additional information 


developed will be in the way of 
you may desire. 


| gaining a sound body—an alert 


7 ‘ | and self-reliant mind Summer 
School Information Bureau Tutoring School. Catalog, address 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE Box 5E, Delafield 
Franklin Square New York, N. Y. Waukesha Co., Wis. 































___ COLORADO 


~ Colorado School Mines — 


Golden 























ser ane ay peony 


ted in h 





iy every 





ore i 






















REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MINES, P, 0. Box N, Golden. Colorado 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


OHIO 
MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


ret € ructors iely t 
mn for ce 
t-door trair 

Catal 
Brow 







or fo I bu ine 








coL UMBUS neeOGk. FOR GIRLS 


led 1808. (¢ 












) llege preparator general 
2 4 k lergarte nt and s stucde 
A\LicE GLADDEN, A.B Vin : 
GRacE L. JONES McCiurRE, A.B.-A.M., J ‘ 
ar r l 


WESTERN ‘RESERVE ACADEMY 
An Endowed Residence School for Boys 
I ine new buildings. Six-year course of preparat 
or technical school. Thorough courses in Agricultu 
Mode rate rates. 
For catalogue address 
H. O. Stuss, Principal 


Box D 67 















ILLINOIS 








MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Junior College and Academy 

Historic school of Mississippi Valley. 
86th year begins September 17, 1923 
Standard Junior College, graduates entering leading universities 
as Juniors without examination 

Academy prepares for Entrance Examinations of Eastern Colleges. 
Special work in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical 
Education. Extensive and modern equipment. 300 acres of land 
Write for catalogue 






















































































HARRIET Rice CONGDON, 





Principal, 
GODFREY, 














Madison Co., Ill. 














MISS HAIRE’ S SCHOOL 




















The University School for Girls, Chicago 

oasis Day School 

F ir epr of building overlooking Lake Michigan. College prepara- 
‘ ‘ { 

















iate courses. Outdoor sports. Annual charges, $1, 50¢ 
MM, ss ANNA R. Harre, A.B., Principal, 


1106 Lake Shore Drive, Cricaco, Il. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 

For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics and Secret — 25 acres 
lildings. 7Ist year New dormito Separate building for 
and 2nd year academic students. ( talon 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee 











































































































Dean, 














Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, III 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
Non-Military. Honor Ideals. Prepares boys for H 
Princeton, State Universities, and others. 

Beautiful location on Lake Michigan—one hour nort! 
Modern Buildings—all athletics—annual charge $05 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, 

Box 116, LAKE I 


DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ages 8-15. Thorough training through the grades 
ics; Boy Scout program. The school with a real hor 
phere. Vacation session $142. Regular session $510. 
Address 
PRESIDENT, 


(100 miles from Chicago) Dak 





FERRY HALL 
College preparatory, general high school and advance 
Also special instruction in music, expression and domest 
sciences. Located in a well-known residence suburb 
of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog, address 
Miss ELorse R. TREMAIN, Prin., 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fr 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel per 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full ; 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, > 


Box 302, LAKE Fort 











INDIANA 












Cc ULVER MILITARY ee, 


everywhere for thorough trainir in 








preparation for 














copy of atalog = = describin 





g system and _ splendid 

















IMMANDING OFFICER 











CuLver, Ind. 








TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


* essful preparation for all colleges for women, ar 


ities. General and Special Courses, Fireproof sc} 
resi ie nce buildings. Science laboratories. Art studi 
sium Roof playground. Catalogue. 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, 
- INDIANAPOL 









SAINT MARY’S HALL 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 

Boarding school for girls and junior college. 

Rt. Rev. FRANK A. McEtwarne, D.D., Rector. 
Miss AMy Louise Lowey, Principal, 



























































Box H, Fartspautt, Minn. 


OAK HALL 
St Heed listir tive sche 
ing. College preparatory, ge 
arts. Happy school life In 
Riding, Tennis. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. 








ol for girls. 7oth year 
‘ral courses. Music and dramatic 
dividual care. Skating, Swimming, 
Big new gymnasium. Booklet 

A. Moore, Principals, 
586 Holly Ave., St. Paut, Minn. 





Day and board- 
























































MINNESOTA 





COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA . 
Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses 
and Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and I 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connect 
the College. Address THE SECRETARY, Wrnona, 4 


A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are 
command for any additional assistance you may require in s¢ 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Holds Membe: 


Franklin Square, N. Y 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





LIND 


THE 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CALIFORNIA 
~RLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 









































for forty girls 
. 
back dig MILITARY ACADEMY 
LL, Principal A big school for little boys 

soci Pr val Page stands in a class by itself asa 
31 West Third Street, |, Los ANGELES, Cal | military school for little boys. Sound 
- - — | training in the common. branches 
-IpTS ILL EGIATE SCHOOL | comes first. The military is adapted 
IRL* moteniher sti Rucundtied Ofes ane dg. needs. t means manly 
: Special ( rse 2 years post little men who will grow into coura- 
‘ io cultural | geous, wucennatel big men. Parents 
t 1itdings. Outdoor life a reality appreciate the atmosphere of sympa- 
Miss DENNEN, Principals thy, understanding and encourage- 

8 West Adams Street, Los ANGELES, Cal ment for their little boys at Page 
; - | Lady teachers to fifth grade Tender 
sAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY | care of House Mothers. The catalog 
os eges, West Point and Annapolis. willsurely interest you. Write forit to 

rnia’s highest scholastic rating | ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
— . Land and water sports all year | Route 7, Box 941. Los Angeles, California 
July Ist to Sevtember Ist 
yavis, Box K, Pacific Beach Sta., SAN D1EGo, Cal 
DENW 00D COLLEGE EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ge for Young Women with Classical, Vocational, A school of eastern standards in the sunshine of the Southwest 
Expression Departments College preparatory, General Academic, Music courses; physical 
mpus for o itdoor sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis education. Beautiful buildings; patio and porches for outdoor study 
1 St. Louis. Catalogue upon application Miss Ora W. L. SLATER, A.B. Wellesley, ip , 
‘ R, President, Miss OLGa E. TaFEL, University Cincinnati,  § * 2“'Pals, 
5 30x 623, St. CHARLES, Mo. it Paso, Texas 





FOREIGN _NEW MEXICO ~ 


THE FONTAESS SCHOGL. NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


aivel. = (¢ = iral, Finishing and College Preparatory 





A technical school with 4-year courses in Mining, Metallu 


























ps and Geographical pngineeris g, and General Science. Strong f ty 
Day Seoduuse Address n ful engineers 
Marie LoutsE FONTAINE, CANNES, A.M., France. , 
o Women's City Club, 22 Park Ave., N.Y.¢ xt oven vded 
‘ ; Climate notably mild, dry, and healthful 
FOREIGN ‘SCHOOL Near metal and co 
f . table selection fror umong Field work thr 3 » sur attenda 
om 1 this issue, feel per ly free required Low non-resi 
rm and suggestions, giving ft ot cesticutns 3 Dormitories. Write f atalog 
n au, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, E. H. WEtLs, President, Socorro, New Mexic 
Franklin Square, N. Y. ¢ 
UNCLASSIFIED 
ia For your boy—your girl Short-Story Writing 
A a of of Li Lameny, cones 
If you ¢ i : rol , i ; : y Dr wein itor o 
| [ ye u mie rage to send we or en THE Fe Bou Ewe $ MONTHLY. 
| 1 camp t us summer, we would commen One pupil has received over 
your consideration the announcements $5,000, for stories and articles 
it appear in the Summer Camp Section | wrote —_ hq 
i tately } \ play wor e calls i un- 
ich immediately follows these pages. , deals ene eellinedialh dluaate 
The facilities of our School Information Bu- i eager: a perm oa 
\u are also at your command for any addi- ae Alsocoursesin Play Writing, Photoplay 
mal assistance you may require in selecting DR. ESENWEIN = Writing, Versification, Journalism, etc. 
he summer camp best suited to your de- 150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
, ands. Address 
School Information Bureau Dept. 75, field, Stace. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. C. a. 1397 ie INCORPORATED 











For Summer Camps see following pages 








The Complete Vacation— 


The Summer Camp 


e 


ARENTS are beginning to recognize the 

fact that though the schools close their 
doors and books are laid aside for the summer 
the children’s real education suffers no res- 
pite. Its academic features may diminish 
and perhaps cease entirely, but its moral 
factors are correspondingly intensified and 
require as competent supervision and direc- 
tion during the summer months as that ac- 
corded their mental discipline during the 
winter. Courage, fortitude, resolution, self- 
control, regard for the rights of others, and 
all the qualities which make for manliness, 
may be inculeated in the schoolroom, but 
they become habits in a properly conducted 
camp, a true and efficient laboratory of char- 
acter. The well-organized camp pleases the 
parent because it develops the boy and girl 
physically, mentally, morally, and socially; 
it pleases the children because it provides 
them with sport, adventure, and wholesome 
sustenance. Conducted along such lines as 
these, the summer camp is therefore a really 
educational undertaking. 

The boys and girls in camp are active 
members of the community, giving their 
time and strength to advance the common 
interest and general welfare. They engage 
in various occupations in close personal con- 
tact with their fellows, and acquire, in com- 
mon with them, a sense of mutual depend- 
ence. Stimulated by the example of others 
of like age, they enter with zest into com- 
petitive camp activities. With a_ better 
knowledge of their physical powers and pos- 


sibilities their diffidence and timidity give 
way to fearlessness and courage, ajd 


summer advances the camp spirit dominates 
work and play, they share each other's fy 


ures and successes, overcome difficulties j) 


j 
control becomes a second nature. | 


common cause, become fair, unselfish. ; 
resourceful. 


The life in the open air is a 
potent factor in bringing about these results 
it stimulates all their activities, stirring thy 
blood, quickening the processes of assimila- 
tion, imparting health and vigor, enabling 
them to return to home and school, brow: 
and strong. 

The youth who has once enjoyed thi 
breezy freedom of a life in the woods, wear- 
ing old clothes, camping, mountain climbing, 
sailing, and swimming, in the company of « 
number of other healthy-minded childre: 
will ever afterward find other vacation plans 
and projects lacking in genuine interest 
Moreover, the knowledge that the childre: 
are having a good time in a wholesome and 
uplifting environment under the kindly guid- 
ance of men whose constant efforts make for 
the moral and physical upbuilding of yout 
helps to make the parents’ summer mor 
enjoyable. 

In the following pages appear the an- 
nouncements of many of the better Summer 
Camps. Further details regarding any 
them may be had by writing to the camps 
direct or our School Information Bureau 
will be glad to assist you in making a suit- 
able selection. 












CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS — 














Roxbury, Vermont 





“THE HORSEBACK CAMPS” 


KET acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountair is famous for its fine saddle horses, free riding and 
h instruction | in Rerecmnans . ed r les, tumbling water ngs of birds ght hearted laughter of happy 









these are happy memories of glorious summer ays at 


























“ sil on nd athlet t ay te a at sleeping ng s, hot and cold s! ers 
ation t ling I respons ounselors " Ey ellent tood in at ance Lleventh sea 
Teola- Wosket is “The Camp Without Ata . 
Camp Idlewild for the brothers is on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
Live sted Booklets Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
| 
ff CAMP ANAWAN || Sargent Camps 
S ii , | FOR GIRLS 
' . PETERBORO, N. H. 
? Promotes a healthy, happy, useful life Skilled leaders. 
Unexcelled> equipment and care 
Water sports, hiking, riding, ten- 
r js nis, dramatics, handicrafts. 
. | Junior Camp, 8 to 15. 
; Senior Camp, 15 to 20. 
fie Camp Club. A distinct unit 
simila- for girls over 20. All modern 
a z : improvements Campers = ac- 
abling Winnepesaukee Lake, N. H. oere for —, — Ss more. 
Bie Season. Field and Water Sports. Horseback June to September, inclusive. 
roy fts. Mountain Hikes. Wood Cr * Nature For illustrated booklet address 
\ uler experienced Supervision s00klet 
| 
|. S. WINCHESTER, 17 Albion St., Lawrence, Mass. | Camp Secretary, 8 Everett 
dq t} } [he Misses HAZELTON, 14 Billingham St.,Somerville,Mass. St., Cambridge, Mass. 












































thir g 
of amp The Island 
drer Camp 
plans ; for 
p econnel | 
— CHINA, MAINE Girls 
tar u th rse aren fing  ? rb iis, ealdones 
Mrs CHARLES F. TOWNE, Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. ‘ iit Sabie 
n THE TALL PINES CAMP 
\ mer f i for g to 18. §S nong t iragr 
el hf ! i +r : " a4 sree 
As . Ss, arts af Every j f good 
ng “The Club eparate) for girls eve e 
ed $s girls f er ting one ek T: All the 
no Amp pr leges. State whe a3 r klet is wanted Address 
MISS EV VELINA REAVELEY 
36-F Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 
. ai sea a ER a icaensaaia 








Camp sports, including horseback riding Strong handcraft, woodcraft and mountaine 
"on All-round Camp lepartments. These and many more are vee deli 8 = ha can Pp life. Never a serious ac oe 





nit. Three Distinct Camps—Ages 7-13, 14-17, 17-30 

- } Charm of living in the open, with v igorous bodies, alert minds and happy hearts. Joy in the wonders of 
| All 1 t ft in 
| 1 
| 


f Girls. F . seasons. Lanakila Camp ior boys 8 to 13 years under same managemen ! ooklet addre 
or Girls, Fairlee, Vt. Mr. and Mrs. E. L. GUL ICK. 262, iiimeten. Road Scehiiien, Hearn 















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOL: 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 















































Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman, Northampton, Mass. 
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UINIBECK— 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Junior Camp for Girls under 14 years 
Senior Camp for Girls 14 years and over 
Thirteenth 
etween the White 


Season 


| ited | and Green Mountains 


oO eaut il Lake Fairlee in Vermont. 

Carefully directed and supervised by owners. Girls 
liveinB ilows. Fine equipment forland and water 
ports. Mountain and Canoe trips. Horseback riding. 
Arts and Crafts. Special attention given to Sanita 
tior Personal interview arranged if desired 

Dit ectors and Proprietors: Frank L. Bryant, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Anna A. Dodge, Camp Quinibeck, 


South Fairlee, Vermont 
For illustrated booklet, address 
ANNA A. DODGE, Camp Quinibeck, South Fairlee, Vt. 








































































































CAMP WABASSO 


ake I ; N.H 

( Girls | 
All wa ld st | 
I ing the Presidential Range. | 
Hor Riding 
Hap B 
M CHRISTINE H. SmitH, Friends’ School, 

1811 I Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 













































Girls 14-20 








t pper 
Camp 


Lower 
Camp 
Girls 7-13 















I the w is, the hills and a rollicking good 
Camp Farwell girls know the joys of follow 
ride, of swimming, b ting -"“¢ ack 
Ml » setting by mountair ike 
M M ws to Ea Green Mts "West 
S hot and « inning water 
; le cian dress 


Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN, 2814—27th Street, W. W., Washington, D. C. 


After June 20, Wells River, Vt. 














When writing to camps please 


Camp Winneshewauk; 
LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GI 3 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. 1} 








thing for the best girls. Free horseback ridi: 
field sports, handicrafts, music and dancing 
instructors Sponson and war canoes Coz. 

galows. Spring and artesian well water, 1 


\ 
Satisfie 1 parents po happy girls tell the stor 


ie Herbert F. Balch., Dept. A, St. Johnsbury, ¥; 








NAVAJO 
July 1—Aue. 27 


On Lake Thompson 
The camp 


2 
| Riding lessons inclusive. 
Cc O sogirls. Girls 8-20 years. All land and wi te 
Way | ' 


ERP 





> 


| raft. 2-day White Mountain trip 
and experienced councillors. Register earl 





CLARA HE NDERSON, Dir., 1619 Eutaw PI., Battim 
LUTHER GULICK CAMPS 
On Beautiful Lake Sebago. 
Winter Address, 
122 High Street, PORTLANr 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Denmark, Maine. 

Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21). 

22nd Season. Illustrated Booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, VER 
After March 20th, DENMARK 


MOY-MO-DA-YO FOR GIRLS 
Woodland). Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Maine 
rail, 25 miles from Portland. Sandy beact 
ned verandas; modern sanit< ition; all sports 

» lore ges 7 to Number limit 
lent physician. 17th season. Phone: Parkw 
15 Wren Street, 


CAMP M ee 








20 years 





Miss HELEN Mayo, BOSTON 3 








Lake Woodbury, Maine W« An overnight rice 
An ideal camp tor he thful yorts, dramati Ss, mus 
nstructive triy Paddling and exploring in it lakes 
Mat ilor Attractive meals Catalog 
GERTRUDE C. ARNOLD and GEORGE W. RIEGER, JR., D 


PHILADEL! 


1103 -H Hart son Street, 


a to ‘KNOLL CAMP 





r Girls. Conway, N. H. On lovely Lake Iona in t! 
rua reg f the White Mountains. very advantage in « 
ma ment and supervision. Surroundings and asso 










1e most careful parents, 
nmer of their lives.” 
. Frances H. WaITF, 


and to give the girls the 
rite for catalog. 


157 Winthrop Road, BROOKLIN! 





CAMP WADAGA 


Lake W inne pesaukee. The island camp for girls, with f 
ming be 1e3 All camp activities, emphasizing wood 
water sports. Motorboats, rowboats, canoes, war canoes 
enced councillors Booklet Fee, $200 

Mrs. A, L. BURRAGE, READING 

After June 1st, Wetrs, N. H. 


FOREST VALE CAMP 
Wildw k Franklin N H. 
\ pine woods a , 





EtHet B. MAYALL, PRINCETON 


mention Harper's Magazine 


ele. 















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 











Camp for Girls 








Ocontz White Mountain 




















! w 
W 
\ ft . 4 un 
, } life 
' t r A 
OGONTZ SCHOOL, Rydal, Pa. 
ry, Vt 
Lr , z —_ 
CAMP IDLEPINES FOR GIRLS 
Bow Lake, Strafford, New Hampshire 
Idea locat south of the White Mountains. 
Art i Craf Dramatics, Basketball, Music, 
Dancing Archer fennis, Horseback Riding 
Hiking, Water Sp Nature Study 
Careful supervision over all activities. 
et, picturing the Camp Life, address 
ANNAH PRICE, Director, 
40 High St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 
New Hampshire. 
CR ARY, uy 
57 East 74th Street, N. Y. ¢ 


CAMP W /THAKOWI | 





the Green Mountains, hikes, swimming, athletics, 
e equipment experienced co elor ay, 
1 ing during July and st Terms 
strated catalo 
Mrs. A. E. WINSLOW, Vt. 





LIN-E-KIN BAY CAMP | 


Ideal camp for girls 











On the Coast of Maine. 
Send for booklet 
Qe Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Brancn, 
66 Fr uit St., WORCESTER, Mass 
CAMP a, LEE FOR GIRLS 
le, NORTH BELGRADE, Maine 
rg f fine Jewish parentage 
unitary pl bing, modern equipment 
n e, and ha 
1. C. HyMa } Drive 


NORTH 1ELD 


A GIRLS’ CAMP 


\ \ ynona Differing from Others. 
= Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 


A wonderful playground of pine 





wooded mountain and beautiful 
lake Golf, hiking, swimming, 
canoeing, all outdoor sports Ken- 
tucky saddle horses and skilled in- 
structors. Cozy bungalows among 
the pines. Every comfort decor 
venience for health and = safety 
Adequate supervision Limited 
membership. References required, 
Illustrated catalog Address: 

WYNONA CAMP 

294 Summer Street 

Fitchburg, Mass. Lake Mos 





CAMP ALKYRIS 
Maine. 


Lake Sebago, 
\ 








imp tor the Modern Girl 8 to 18 
1 Sport 
1 of Culture and Refinement. 
Boatin 
it ings have the most Modern Equipment. 
50 Acres 
frontage on Lake Sebago 
n of Alkyris,’’ Illustrated, sent on request. 


MALCOLM R. LAWRENCE, 


611 Second 


Tel. S Street, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS : 


New Meadows Bay, East Harpswell, Maine 

On Salt Water. All Sports. 

Horseback Riding Free. 

Ninth Season, Experienced Supervisors, Resident Nurse. 





Junior and Senior Camps Ages 8 to 20. 
Inexpensive Outfit No extras. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet and Snap Shots. 
Principal and Mrs. E. L. MONTGOMERY, 


36 Sherman Street, HARTFORD, Conn. 


BROADVIEW CAMP 





Sharon, Conn. 
et elevation 
in the foothills of the Berkshires. 


rl ake 






Fine equi all land l and water sports. 
Mountain cl rts and Crafts 
Direct i | personal supervision. 





1 booklet addr 


ress 
Miss Mary E. Coo.ey, 


109 East 56th Street, NEw YorK City 





Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a sum- 
mer camp for your boy or girl—a 
question demanding the greatest con- 
sideration. Hasty decisions are likely 
to be regretted later. 


We offer the announcements con- 
tained in these pages for your guidance, 
and we shall be glad to supplement 
this with any additional information 
you may desire. 





School Information Bureau 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square New York, N. Y. 








When writing to camps please 


CHINQUEKA CAMP 4G; 
Girls 
Among the Litchfield Hills 
A healthy, happy, helpful vacation place for 
thirty girls, 8 to 14, under home influences, 
Woods, fields and lake at 1000 ft. elevation. 
Land and water sports. Careful training; 
sympathetic comradeship. Tents, lodge, cot- 
tage with modern plumbing. Abundant table 
with farm and dairy products. Moderate 
rates. Sth Season. Booklet. 


David Layton, Director, 669 Dawson St., New York City 


On 
Bantam 
Lake 
Conn. 





mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 


2 U A IN s EB; ©" CAPE COD SAILING CAMPS FOR 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. Est 











Juniors and Seniors. All camp sports and 
Quanset traditions. Salt water swimming. cano: 
r ling. Learn to sail at Quanset. We hol lt 
Country Club racing cup for 1922. Medical sup. 
scientific health building. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, Bor 14, South Or! 


~ aC bNTEECES sae eee eee 





ROCKLEDGE CAmP 


For Girls 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. For girls 


Beau ifullocatic 

‘“‘Where Woods and Ocean Meet”’ Pa ; swimming 7 
é 3 ph oe pa 

A Camp for Girls 11 to 18, one | 

Horseback Riding, Tennis 


ot 


All Activities oth Season of the Halcyon : 
Acade ( 
Fee $25 Includes Riding -_ san. one : “a 
Addr 
Mrs. E.H.BAYLIS, 10210cean Ave.,Brooklyn,N.Y. MissEmmaH.Schum ker 


Illustrated Booklet on Request Care Seu hool 




















MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMPS FOR GIk 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Established 101 
ated among the pines on Cape Cod. All pl 
by the sea. Surf bathi or sport Still water for 
in swimming and living. ne woods for outd 
. Athletics, dancing, music and handwork. 
‘ OS passer OWAISSA: 12 to 20. MAYFLOWER: 8 to 12 
; mited membership. Booklet. 
CAMP MYSTIC . YSTIC Mrs. NORMAN WHITE Tel. Cathed 
cont ECTICUT E : ‘ 
“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS.” water camp | |} 424 West rroth St., NEw York 
it way tween New \ \ tor 1 





parang SL ae 


1 Bu 22% s Bay, Mass Knollmere Vacation Clut 
g camp for women and girls by week, month 
ht tor Camp. June 1 I ll nm 

Joating, canoeing, be ng, iis, Horset 


e rates 


SLOPER 92 State Street, NEw BEDFORD 


CAMP NEHANTIC, FOR GIRLS 
In (¢ 





MARY L. JOBE, AM. FRES. Room E, 122 E 37th Street, New York City 








re camp. \ and and water sports. 

d physical education tor in charge. 
$190.00 fifth n Booklet 
HARRY DAVISON, 5333 Rising Sun Ave. 

P AIL ADELPHI 


LAKE CLEAR COACHING CAMP 


Small select camp in Adiron 1 icks for girls wishing to combi 
and sport. Beautiful surroundings refined life, thorough pre 
for examinations, golf, tennis, boating, bathing, excursions. S 
= from Aug. rst. Shorter or longer terms by arrangement. Book 

| Miss CHRISTINA WAYMAN (L.L.A., St. Andrews, B. A. I 


CA Head of Scholastic Department, Foxcrort, MmpLest RG 
MP COWASSET Sidi itis 


For girls, on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod, North Falmouth, 

Mass Ideally loc ated, with sealieaan woods and country. CAMP AREY ‘. : : 1 
Land and water sports; free horseback riding, hiking—all On lovely Lake Keuka, N. Y. A camp unique in its life 
healthful, wholesome, enjoyable activities under careful, cap- and associations; unusual record of health, development an 
le eamaalidoes Seniors and Juniors. Address piness. Restricted enrollment; all land and water sports 


| 

| ly 1 d t rt i structors, horseback, rews, drar 
MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT, 14 Plymouth St. | 7 oes 3 ae vere . 

' 


table francaise, resident nurse. 
ee ee Mrs. A. FONTAINE, Rostyn HEIGHTs, N 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 








GIRLS 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


_ FOR GIRLS (continued) | 








Camp Aewweiaiemeds 
































































ie for “Wel .-- ” Acamp for girls wher -4 
her loveliest wo hours from New York, in H 
s ik Mountains, near Middletown Here are lofty S I i V E R LA K E _* A M p Ss 
, p cl waterfalls and pine-cov ered islands in For Girls. In Lake Placid Region of the 
Girls enjoy real nature and welcome seclusion Adirondacks. Separate Camps—Juniors, 
n, canoe, climb, follow woodland trails, study 8-14: Seniors, 14-20. 
{ride horseback. Arts and crafts with numerous Every provision for comfortable, pl , Lak , 
tivities. Camp delights all in its comforts and n e to for heautif ri P 
The Camp is Catholic, conducted by_ the t k rid 1 ctors 
| Sisters, of Ursuline Academy For booklet address for r y ao stered nurse. Open-ait ge , c 
cs s rt Rete ces require Ca xz ress Car 
URSL LINE ‘SIST ERS, Box H, Middletown, N. Y. D r ne 3h. Donddend, Mes. 
CAMP AHMO 
the Adirondacks. 
k tor canoes, riding. C f 
r in each bung 
neach bungalow amp Nivwcenwn 
On- Teake-Ch wamplain es ° 
BELL, Owner, zs. r » ae 
Avenue, Opposite Biltmo re Hx tel, New York, N. Y Willsbovough. New York, 
WAN, \KENA CAMP FOR GIRLS A ideal and different vacation for girls 
ke George Leadership and health emphasized. Ex- 
\ ily ecupied é Field and pert instructors in all out-door activities, includ- 
Mot boating. ni Dancing : : 
Radio Outhit. Exp sclinte,. ‘Tealaed nutee. ing horseback riding Putoring for college 
Address until May ntrance given special attenti lease state 
B. BONTECOU, 10 Myrt race, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. : ces aes : éeate Please state 
ick pee age when sending for catalogue. 
GILFILLAN CAMP hap ey GIRLS Fanny E. Bickley Margaret Lyall 
Exception ndividual Supervision. “Eighteen acre 1626 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 
Lake 600 — elevation. Own dairy Best of 
mp activities, horseback riding Physical directos 
June 30 to September 1. $150 fee. Booklet on request 
M I | rector, Spring ike Farm, PAoul, Pé 
I Girt ILLAN, D < or, Spring Lak : arn AO! 1, Pa CAMP LEATHER STOCKING 
On beautiful Lake Otsego, Cooperstown, New York 
PINE TREE ary pref FOR Cae Where nature smiles.” 
2000 feet above sea, in pine laden air Enre sin ent ee ited to twenty-four girls, 6 to 16, 
AL punta r hours’ from New York and Phil: | supervision 
Exper ouncilors Horseback riding, te nnis, hase water sports, tennis, dramatics, handicraft, hiking, 
t andicratts, gardening. I year. » crait 
ANCHE D. PRICE | i sleeping bi ing alo 
404 West School Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa | physical director and tr 
| on to health, nutrition, ture 
: | ook le 1ddress 
OWAISSA—Camp of Happiness Miss ELLEN G. MURPHY, 
eautiful lake in Pocono Mountains feet above 235 Union St., SCHENECTADY, N. Y 





rafts, ske tch é 


aica ns 

» healt nonsl 

r sk 

PuILa., P. 

Car ) e la led by w 1] j 
et in tl Pe sylvani yu i I me 
initary ( ege-trai | incillors " se | 

ts Ref € ¢ 10-18 year R 4 

\ rG and Wilkes-Ba } sklets ad s 

\. Boyp hs Wrxes-BARRI Pa 


SUMMER CAMPS 


th 





rat HARPER'S MAGAZINE, be s 

ul ila ng ft f refinemer 

t ive surest veal t ar 
t summer <¢ ps have 

8 HARPER'S MAGAZINE N eriod 

1 at fa has bee 
ts of the s ner ca For 

g ratesa further in s 
ER’S MAGAZINE, Franklin S e, New York, N. Y 


When writing to camps please 


T\ CAMP SEYON 


m Lake George, N. Y. 





Pilot Knob 
Woodcraft a 


twelve 


nd Campcraft, for a few girls between 
and 


College women who are “‘at 


sixteen years of age, supervised by 


home’ when ‘‘out 


of doors." 


7 is Marcia C. Noyes, Directress, 
1211 Cathedral St., B RE, \ 





BALTIM( Id 
CAMP OWAISSA 
On Indian Lake, Adirondacks. 
With all the delights of water, mountains and 


woodland—the place for a girl ‘who wishes to be 


a real camper. 

e, Indian Lake, N. ¥ 

For booklet, 

Miss SALLIE E. Witson 
Box H, National Cathedral School, WasuincTon, D. C. 


Post Offic 





address 


mention Harper's Magazine 


CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 


LAUREL FALLS CAMP FOR GIRLS | TRAIL’S END 
| The Kentu 


I 


EAGLE'S NEST CAMP FOR GIRLS 


rynesville, Perfect health conditior 
er ) | swim q nv 


-rs ut rs, 9 week 
FREDERIC MYERS, ae eee yoth St., Sa 


PINEWOOD CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On Burt Lake P. O. Brutus, Mich 
+ miles south of Mackinaw City All the u 
luding = yack riding Carefully ch 
in iar For illustrated b 
N s CusrauDs Purrye 
1540 North Meridian Street, INDIAN 


SANDSTONE CAMP | cana AB 
Green Lake. Wi oth season rent-house « 
tth seasor rh t irls »24 activity offered neath Bay , Michigon 
lat any camp ¢ t r booklet address I 1 and water Fiel 
EstTHer G. COCHRAN! rifle practice, photograph 
Epitu A. STEERE 





CHAMBERS ISLAND CAMP OSOHA FOR GIRLS 
ttr and . camp it ynsin for girls, twe ‘ An exceptional camn for girls 9-23 vears Locate 
Wisconsin. 1600 feet above sea level. Develor S i 
r attractive le active minds, and fine characters. All land and wé 
J]. BARR tully supervised. For illustrated booklet, aie 
j | aod Mrs. ROBERT SNaApDDON, B.A., Directors 
2114 Ken jall Ave., MApis 
CAMP HOLIDAY 
Lake Okoboji, Iowa. Beautiful woodland, chain of lakes, Al 
I Cr *y Tr \ TI! i Ss i al Ss Iper 
References 


MILFORD, atter May 1. 


nal assistance y 


k ; i ’ ymmand any 
Pr ssicnal and N rmal l g mmer can yest suited to your 
* and Related Arts 


<> Thel Ro bey Mountain ‘Dancing Camp 
a t imn 


D SWEET, Princina HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ranklin Square, NEw York 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, Colo | 





FOR BOYS __ 
Cc AMP FAIRVIEW ] THE ) TOME CAMP FOR: BOYS 


lect car 1 I y, busy summer for your boy 
! TY tern Shore of M ! Ljoi ig beau tiful camp me School. 12-room | 
t . Experienced Car 
shing, Golf, Rifle Range 
URRAY P. Brusu, Ph.I 


Md. | LT. BA ;LEY ‘he Tome School, Port DEPos 
wh. “POOR: WILL HILL 


Camp Terra Alta || sestr'c sern in ne oasis chempeate Bay 


alt ng 
| nior and Junior sections, oO uition. gh Stand 

Terra Alta, W. Va. - . i ei oar Fuition. High Sta 

, Director, 5 Pleasant St., BALTIMOR: 





7th Season rey, Erect 
Directed by COMMANDANT of the 
STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY BELLSTONE HALL AND CAMP 

Terra Alta, Main Line B. & Seventeen-room house. Eight 6utdoor sleeping porches 
) miles southeast of Pitts- | Bathing, swimming, boating, fishing, baseball, games, mi 

0 ft. above sea level. Aver Tutoring. Excellent board. 25 Boys-—10 to 18 years 
immer temperature 70 degrees | $300 for 5 months. $75 a month. Open all year. Refer 

) lpm Athletic and THE LANSING-WALSH SCHOOL, 

billiards, hikes BaysipE, L. I., N 


ider strict supervision coezmenatecnaencemnmanepmamatainnnnaniat ————————— 
ical drill and target practice. 
- Academic instruction. Mu } A CAMP FOR BOYS 
ine 29 to August 24. $200 Free | The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at 
box ok t. Until June sth, address command for any additional assistance you may require in s¢ 
The Commandant, Box 451-G, Staunton, Va. the camp best suited to your demands. Address 


After June sth, Terra Alta, W. Va. School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, , 
Franklin Square, N. \ 

















CAMPS 








~ YELLOWSTONE PARK 
FOREST-AND-TRAIL CAMP 


p boys of #3 to 20, July 1 to August 20 
sre and fascinating sy ted =o wst 
t wild-life museum an 








ALVIN. G. WHI TNEY, A.B., Director 
Care of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 

















LOS ALAMOS RANCH 


In the High Timbered Rockies 
Invigorating, Cool, Healthgiving 


th pack ae into the last of t 









Man's : Summer” 
ft 


A. J. CONNELL, Pte ti Los Alamos Ranch School 





Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 

















CAMP MISHIKE “Tartle” 


ap for boys in the deep woods, “beyond the end of the 
near Winchester, in aereern Wisconsin. Definite 
‘ram of Forestry, Canoeing, Camping, Woodcraft, under 
supervision of practical foresters. An educational 
ture for healthy boys with outdoor instincts. Living 
ors, “cruising unknown waters, following the old 
n g* ~ learning backwoods lore, boys become fit, 
independent. 1600 acres—4 miles of shore on 3 
Booklet. Address 
W. E. SANDERSON, Director, P. O. Box 555-H, Winchester, Wis. 





AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 











SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
Naval, Cavalry, Aviation 








Culver is up and doing all 
the time. I School he gets out 
into the woods, eating around camp fires, travel- 
ing by canoe and trail. The older fellows learn 
eamanship, sailing naval cutters, or get the fine 


points of horsemanship on Culver’s famous 
horses. Even flying is taught at Culver. Culver 
boys live man-fashion life. They must be self- 
reliant and quick thinking. Every sport and 
activity a fellow wants in the summer. Write 
for the catalog of school that interests you most. 
Address 


THE EXECUTIVE AIDE, Culver, Indiana 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 











LAKE McDONALD CAMP 


Glacier National Park. For Boys. 
All water sports including splendid trout fishing 
Hiking. Riding. 


Complete tour through Glacier Park and Blackfeet Indian 


Reservation, crossing Rockies twice 


al history 








Let us give your boy a mountain point of view. 
Carefully chosen counsel ul 


Limite ito fifty boys. Special party from Chik 





DovuGLas GOLD, BELTON, Montana 








yuilding with large lounging room, firevlace, lendid 
i 











psec atl i 


MIAM CAMP 


FOR BOYS 


n the banks of the Big Miami. Healthful, body- 
1g recreation. Hiking, boating, fishing, swimming 
and ath es. Lectures and entertainments around the camp 
fire. mp attends the Miami Valley Chautauqua, hearing great 
preachers, statesmen, scientists, lecturers, musicians and entertain- 
ers Many historic and prehistoric places of interest within easy 
hiking distance. For booklet, address 


Col. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Box H-23, Germantown, Ohio 
Under direction of Miami Military Institute 


In the woods 



















When writing to camps please 


Magazine 


mention Harper’s 












CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 








CAMP KATAHDIN 


For Boys and Young Men 


Forest Lake, Sweden, Maine 









Juniors, Seniors, Trips, 
Athletic Conditioning. 










In 





beautiful and healthful 





pine grove teal Camp hie, 
no frills. Expert councillors 
- good, wholesome food; all the 


popular land and wat 
horseback riding, tutoring 
time for the health and happiness 
f bo . young men. Special athletic training season 
Nur mabe r limited. References required. For booklet address 
George E. Pike, B.S., or Ralph K. Bearce, A.M. 
Duxbury, Mass. 


er sports; 


g doing all the 




















CAMP PENACOOK 







North Sutton, N. H 

Iwenty-fifth Season. 

Rate $250 

Limited number of desirable boys from 8 













All field and water sports. 
Experience counselors 
Ee eptional equipment 

hole 1¢ food Address 
R. B. MATTERN, M.S 





DOBBS FERRY-ON-HuDSON, N. Y. 







CAMP NAVAJO 













A salt water camp for boys on the Penobscot os 1y, Northport, 
Ma ai e Boating, swimming, hiking, athletics. C plete wireless 
utfit. Leaders and supervisors the best. Secniel attention to 
Camp mother. Catalogue sent on request. 
Orr nN J DIcKEY, 





RELFAST, Me. 


CAMP of gg tere ye FOR BOYS 


























Lyme, N Unusual adv antages in cam| > training 
fory Bos r is instructed 1 bene 
from ea n \ Tr idiine Besnce Study, 
br t ¢ raft Photography. All Land and Water Sports 










Good Times at Camp Pinnacle,"’ illustrated, sent by 
ALvin D. THAYER, 20 Homecrest, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 
CAMP OXFORD 

A sun imp boys. Twenty-third season. 

“TI recommend ( amp Oxford without reserve as a healthful, 
ha helptul summer place for boys Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hug 

. klet 
A. Ff. CALDWELL, A.M., OXFORD, Me. 









WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS 
Dx k. Maine 






I ™ Three separate camps (ages 8 to 17). 
Wr { strated kl 

R. H. Coss, Bow College B RUNSWICK, Maine 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. (¢ OBB Dir 





After ™M ata 20th, 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


DENMARK, Maine 
























Asquam Lake, N. H. In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
tdoor life 38th year For circulars, address 
Epwin DE MERITTE, A.B., Director 
1404 Ra wah Avenue, NORFOLK, Va 
CAM LACOTA | 
»1 


iti 


~ wring 
Er ime nt | 
Refe 








Boys 9 to 15 Booklet 
Miss Ray Wess, Principal 
The Weiss Sct 





I St., NEw Haven, Conn. 





When writing to camps 


please mention Harper’s Magazine 













[OCEAN CAMP For Boys 


On beautiful Casco Bay. 
acres, pine, balsam-fir and oak. 


Secluded 
New peel 
I 
















B 
reque 















Ernest E. Noble 
Portland, Me 








WILD-CROFT 
Camp for Boys, Sebago Lake, North Windham. M 
\ 





Just the vacation every boy wants I 
rivers. ocean. Complete equipment and program 
Ve invite comparison. Send for booklet 
STANLEY L. FREESE, 

| Box 15-T, 


Wal 















| CAMP PISCATAQUIS 
| Lobster Lake, Me., via North Carry, Ei 
Director Your boy deserves the bes This Cam; 
12-17, a 250-mile canoe trip under ideal conditi 
Hiking, Exploring. r new booklet write 
H. J. STORER, Secretary 


74 Fayette Street, CAMBRIDGE 


POKOMOKE 


Sebago Lake, Maine. 
7th Season. Fully equipped. Camp Mothers. 
Work, Play, Health, Frien iships. 


Send references with application for booklet. 
H. B. Hanpy, A.M., 
2218- A Grove 


Ave., RICHMON 


CAMP TIMANOUS 


Founded 1916 by Dr. 





and Mrs. Luther Gulic 


« for boy 





Safe rifle range Good horses 

Adventure trips 

W oodlore, engineering. 

A. E. HAMILTON Box C, Raymo> 


THORN MT. ‘SUMMER SCHOOL 
N. H. Altitude 1600 feet. 
of concentration achievement. roth seasor 
irse for high school examinations; 8 week 
ninations; July 17th to September 11th. Ad 
Busues, A.B., B.D., Director, 
3 Hammond Street, ¢ 





AMBRID 


SAKUKIAK CAMP 


ust Br 





ys from 9 Wi 
ning, life-saving, nat 
tial Range 


me rge. Book 





and a five 
besides tf 


WHITMAN G 


STICKNEY 


Th radian St., 


3EVERL 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP FOR BOYS 
Bear Lake, Harrison, Maine. 
“A little better than the best." 
Ages 7 to 17 luition $275 
Illustrated booklets. Address 


STapLes, Director, 





HAROLD J Binperorp, M 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Squ 


Cha 






AM 








S 


OYS 





E . Noble 
nd, Me 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 





CAMP*VEGA 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada 


( y 12 hours from New York City 











“CAMP NORRIDGEWOCK 














| Canada, | FOR BOYS OAKLAND, MAINE 
| t wags tog ited the 7 N gewock f } pin ; 
t my great confidence in on under- of se I “ fa —. 
Mr. Hazel.” wn , .. 3 : 
References required. For information write utr sekumoes Gleaiamas ake Prcmcnargsp Naar ceiph een 
CAMP VEGA 542 Fifth Ave., New York City ARTHUR M. CONDON Northampton, Mass. 
SI 
ALGON JIN LODGE — 


remagog, Potton, Quebec 


ys ‘ mi2to18. References required 


7 itor ing golf, tennis and all camp activities 
Rate $25 E xperienced councilc rs 
ing Mo Bast and City of Quebec 


LEBANON N. H 


RESCE NT LAKE FARM CAMP 

i imong Unity, New Hampshire, hills, 

a Ithy, helpful vacation place for 

her, experienced councillors 
mation ad lress 








Iwo hundred acr 
ior and Senior. 





par m ) broad or CT WISE 
Field v 
Prepara cars 





yu r Excellent equipment 
Reterences exch 
BRIGGS, Owner ar 


inged 


M 1 Director, 


NORTHFIELD, Mass, 


THE ! ICORMOND SUMMER SCHOOL 

















g all college entrance examination: 
ease Me leg Subjects thoro ighiy tz 
All the equipment of Westminster includ 
McOrMonpD, A.B., D 
SIMS k ( 
AMI WONPOSET 
mnecticut : 
ing boys in the Berkshires. 
1 N. ¥. City 
y can wish for. 
TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., N. ¥. C. 
SA WATHA LODGE 
t ike. Cabin Camp for 40 boys, roo miles from 
cs City All water and i Sports, horseback riding 
and experience sellors 
esired. Booklet from 
Hoss 


LAKESIDE, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


= — ae - — 


WE WILL INSERT 
idvertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents: 
ght dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion: six 
lollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion: twelve 
iollars and forty-four cents each insertion 
R'S Ma AGAZINE, Franklin Square, NEw York, N. Y. 


g rates 





“MASHNEE> 


An Island Camp in Buzzards Bay 


Where your boy can be transformed by salt water and 
Cape Cod air. Water sports, aquaplaning, sailing and 
fishing; baseball, tennis, and every form of activity. 

Eighteen foot knockabouts for instruction and racing. 
Auxiliary schooner for cruising and deep sea fishing. 

Cruises to Plymouth, Provincetown, and many other 
places. Camping expeditions on the Elizabeth Islands. 


Something for every moment 


come For illustrated booklet 2 4 

/ , address . ? = 
1) CAPE COD CAMPS! ~o wa 
— NEWTON, MASS. x . 








BOB-WHITE 
As meee Mass. 
or and Senior Divisions 
rips, Water Sports 
Send for illustrated bo — 
RALPH C. HILL, 303 W 2nd St., NEw YorK City 
Mrs. S. B Haves, 11 ; Winthr p R'd, BROOKLINE, Masy 


oth Season. For Boys from §£ to 1 
Horseback Riding, Hikes 





cS 


CAMP MON. O. MOY 
For Boys. West Ha rwich, 


Cabins; Superb a hi Sailing; 


Mass. Cape Cod 
Canoeing; Deep-sea fishing 


Baseball, Basketball Tes nis. Tutoring. Auxiliary camp on lake 
HIARRIMAN | Doon B.S., 
ROBERT J seen 


B.P.E 


rceste Academy, WORCESTER, Mass 


f 














Camp WW ampanoas 
17th Season Cape Cod, Buzz 


A salt water camp for boys from 8 to 16. Seouting over 
old Indian trails and and water sports, prizes. Athletics 
under experienced college men. Instruction in life saving. 
Military drill. Camp mother. Booklet. 


Mrs. Bertrand E. Taylor, Director, Assistant Director and Coun- 
selors college men, 234 Grant Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 


=: SRB PRET IS SE al, 


ards Bay 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 



















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 





(Tilderness 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


The Mounted Unit 





A new idea for a boy’s summer 
Horseback touring of the Adi- 
rondack Mountains Each boy 
on a horse—his for the summer. 
Instructors and doctor accom- 
panying. Rate, $275.00 

For Younger Boys—Ground 
camp of unusual activities at 
Horseshoe Lake. Rate, $200.00 
Catalog Address Raymond 


Riordon at Highland, N. Y., 
until June 20th Later ad- 
dress—Horseshoe, N. Y. 








“KAMP_ KILL KARE 


On Lake Champlain Summer Camp | 
Offers the Best in Camping it 
For illustrated prospectus, address 

RALPH F. PERRY, Director 
Principal Morristown High School, Box N, Morrist: 











An Unusual Camp For Boys 


THE WALLKILL CLUB 


Near Lake Mohonk, New Platz, N. Y. 
Aristocratic in Ideals Democratic in Spirit 
. near New York, 


1 mile shore front 
Indian country Pern 
big indoor Gymnasium 


ten 
anent equip 
tent houses, Separate mess 


lights, modern open Magy on b ing, Swimming crib 





rk iving canoes, baseball 
aiamonds, t and hand courts, land and water 
trips, ridi ng Two steel wireless towers, powerful 
transmitting and receiving equipment, workshop, et« 


Request further information 
C. J. Stein C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 
2521 Broadway, N. Y. City 




















CAMP to NN 








Va Lake Champlain, N. ¥ 17th Season 

lt 5 wish for your boy the luxuries, easy comforts, and artificial 
amusements a ‘resort,’ with folk to wait on him and do his 
thinking f tt an p Penn will not interest you! 

But if vy see the iractet and physical value as well as 
pleasure in downright ( AMPING if you want your boy to have a 
chance to de , sourcetulness, to stand on his own feet, and to 
have no « # a good time ina busy, healthy, honest-to-goodness 
CAMP, then let us vend our booklet! 

High « acter standard, resident physician, expert caré 

Cc. K. Taytor, M.A 

Carteret Academy, ORANGE, N. J 





ST. LAW RENCE CRUISING CAN CAMP FOR BOYS 






large powerful yacht Naomi; cam 

on st itr Yh tse I River Lake Champlain Lawre 
and S R isiting Montreal and Quebec; comp 

eq n lle wd; all camp activities, experienced leaders: 
lin 30 | Sages 10-16. Rates $250. Leaves New York July 
ist, 9 week Booklet Box 242, SEWAREN, N. J 


ISL AND PARK ¢ CAMP 


leal me for boys, ages 7 to 17.” In the Catskill, Walton, 
N.Y 8th Season Complete modern equipment. Every sport 
on land | water th at_ boys love most. Bowling, Half-mile Run- 
ni I Ex ter Food, Experienced Councilors. 

Terms mo or booklet, address 

CHARLES H “DAVIS 8453 1 h Street, RicHMonpD Hitt 


N.Y. 









wthe 






M 
For information apply 
St. Ann's ACADEMY 
153 E. 76th St., N. Y. 









When writing to camps please 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN’ 
Woodland, New York Yo 

season. Make your boy happy, strong, thr 

cluding woodcraft, hiking, nature-lore, mar 

and all sports. Matured supervision and modern sanitat 


Mr. H. H. Littre, 


yunger boys exclusivels 





Lincoln High School, 


CHENANGO-ON-OTSEGO 

Cooperstown, N. Y., on Beautiful Otsego Lake. F« 
15 Years. All Sports, Horseback Riding, Manu 
Nature Lore, Woodcraft. Season Eight Weeks, $2 

Personal Interview, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. ¢ 

A. A. LOVELAND, 





TERSEY 





Be 
251 Maple St., Brook 


THE LAKE PLACID CAMP FOR BOYS 
On an Island in the most beautiful 
All water sp rts, hikes 





lake in Adirondack 
sailing, 





tennis, mountain cli 
vernight camping Elevation 1900 feet. 

Tilu dt be klet on request 

H HUDSON CHAPMAN, 


1128 Spruce Street, PHILADELP! 


, 
CAMP OS-SI-PEE 
For Boys 9-16. 
20th Year 
In the White Mountains, N. H. 
Every form of Outdoor Life, with emphasis on Safety 
Refinement and Individual Training. Conducted by the |’: 
of two well-known private schools. 


Like a Club—saving 25 9/0 in cost. 
For circular, address 
H. M. THOMSON, 


Secretary, Nassau Place, Peekskill 
CAMP KANUKA FOR BOYS 
Lake Clear, Adirondack Mountains. 
July 5 to September 
, Swimming, canoeing, 
fishing, tutoring 
woklet address 
PI ANT, 


CAMP SEN. A- PE 








Eighth Season. 
Gymnz 


1sium Seabed, basket ball 





Box K4, Hicntstow> 








New York, Long Lake, Mahopac, Putnam County 

All the advantages of an expensive camp at a moder 
Experienced Leaders. Swimming, boating, fishing, sport 
wood if ire study ind radio Home cooking 
$15 to Sept. Ist 

Wi 63S. Albe le Place, YONKERS 


















MAPI 



































~~ 





CAM 



























































































































































































































































































































































What Camp? 


The 


facilities of our School Infor- 
mation Bureau are at your com- 
mand for any additional assistanc« 
you may require in selecting th 


camp best suited to your demands 


School emepetdpaiadn 


HARPER'S 


Franklin Square 





Bureau 
MAGAZINE 
New York, N. t. 



































































mention Harper’s Magazine 
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FOR BOYS 3 (continued) 




















CAM OYALSOCK FOR BOYS 
é Pa An exceptional camp with an exceptional 
ry camp acti ivity Limited enr ent permits 
n. For bookl t and reference dress 
Pennsylvania Camp for Boys 
i Belmont Roads, West Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAPLEWOOD MODIFIED CAMP York and Phila 
oad vear 61 vear Near Phil Inhia Tent - t , 
morte Ci ly supervised. G {, I t 
vated al healthful lerms moderate Fa 4 ~ 
er tl 
Box 66, CHESTER HetGutTs, Pa Z ge. life 
hist : 
= — r 
CAMP OCEAN WAVE tra marksma 
Ages 7 to 17. Ass te 
ca Beach, f ; boys aeseg omy he 8 I 
r Spx Special care ‘of y< ng or delicate boys E. Or EAN 
li Child Psychology and Hi giene. Prospectus Girard College, Philadelphia 
Lutz, M , Dept. of Psychology 
University of Pennsylvania, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














BOYS AND GIRLS 








—_— 


MONTESSORI, 
WYCOMBE, PA. 


$0 m om Phila., 70 miles from N. Y. , 
140 Acres. Cottage Plan, - 


= 
‘a "oes ODE: 


s eesersessouh as obtaine i resu Its in 






es er 700 
i Spe tea Ghana 
1€ f upations and 
rn sanitation. Ten Years* 
rtant fact 





attire: THREE TO TWELVE YEARS OLD 





ns limited to 90 children in three distinct groups of 30 each. Rate §2 A. W. PAIST, Directress, First 


Joy for the Kiddies 
) ipo A CAMP, but a beautiful country home, in which a 


very limited number of younger children may be well cared 
for and carefully trained. Best of references given and required. 


BOX 319, BREWSTER, NEW YORK 








THE MINNE-WONKA CAMPS 
Car po ahag my e-wonka for Boys—Virgin and Deer Lakes 
‘ rirls—Little Fork and Island Lakes. Two 
e mi le ssapart. Completely equipped buildings— 
athing beaches Resident physicians and 
tu unsellors. Write for illustrated booklet 
EWERHARDT, 5204 Kensington Ave., St. Lous, Mo. 

















CAMPANOOSUC 
for all ages. <A regular out-of-door vacation in the 
\ hills rennis, swimming, hiking, mountain climbing 
( to care for children. Rates reasonable. Send for 
Mrs. W. B. WEEKs, 
FAIRHAVEN, Mass 


ROC KY POND CAMP 
rondacks 
| camp for men and women. Children with their par 
Lake, woods, informal life, swimming, canoeing, 
fresh food. Season, July 1st to September 3d 
THA TR acy, Director, Box H, 1720 Chestnut Street 
2 CLEMONS, N. Y PHILADELPHIA, Pa 














_ CAMP EQUIPMENT 





BOOKS FOR CAMPING DAYS 


1ARPER’ =o ¢ AMFING AND SCOU pow 
ilting Editors: George Bird nnell aad Dr. Eugene 
Swan Illustrated 





Army Auction Bargains 


Full Set Army Steel Letters and Figures, $1.00 
Tents - - $1.95 up| Haversacks - .15 up 
NEW ARMY ROPE LARIATS, 25 ft. - $1.00 
ScoutCanteen - .40|Knapsacks - .75 up 
NEW ALUMINUM MESS OUTFITS - $1.00 
Luger Pistol - $21.50! Fold. Bucket -  .85 
CAMP CIRCULAR 10 cents EST. 1865 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1.75 
{ARPER’ > BOATING — FOR BOYS 
ing Editor: varles G. Davis. Illustrated. $1.75. 
AMP LIFE IN Ne wooDs 
William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. $1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 NEW YORK 














When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 














We would like to intro- 
duce you to 


Sir Philip Gibbs 
Mark Sullivan 
Burton J. Hendrick 


and other notables 
in the pages of 


TAEWORLDS WORK 


Most Interesting Magazine m SB merica 


PEN THE WORLD'S WORK, and you meet the great of every lar 
face to face; you walk and talk with statesmen; share the laboratori: 
of famous inventors; listen in on the pow-wows of politicians; pry into t! 
sinister methods of financial schemers; sail the Seven Seas with darin; 
navigators; trudge the wilds with intrepid explorers; and visit the offic: 
of indomitable captains of industry. 


No Evening is “Slow” if There's a 
WORLD'S WORK on Your Table 


The following are just a few features, selected at random from thx 
scheduled to appear during the coming months: 







Sir Philip Gibbs’ Best Inside Stories The ‘‘Farthest-Away Man”’ 

The best-known reporter in the world takes you Thrilling adventure stories by hardy souls who liv 
behind the scenes of great international events and by choice at the very ends of the earth. One of the 
tells intimate tales of the great and the notorious stories comes from a practically unknown part 

China, one from the Belgian Congo and one fro: 
**Myself and a Few Moros”’ Nyassaland. 
Col. Cloman, the author, _ a years a — 4 Are Foreigners De-Americanizing Us? 
Le r is, w e est and mo , : . 
sel teat R nceatinay he Bye thanion bv de ama . _ Gino Speranza, himself of Italian parentage, clain 
nique adventure Seeman eomes in this series that the children of foreigners are le 


Americanized by us than we are alienized by constant 
contect with them 


What’s What in Washington 


a" Mark Sullivan, generally recognized today a 
Doubleday, Page & Co., _ America’s foremost writer on national politics, keep 
Garden City, N. Y. H-523 you informed every month on Washington develop 


i 
1 
1 
1 
| 
I am enclosing $2.00, for which special price ments. To read the March of Events, by Burton J 
{ 
I 
| 
1 
I 


““Get-Acquainted” Offer 





Hendrick, appearing in each issue, is to be well-read 
please send me The WORLD’S WORK for 
8 months. Investor’s Service 


Financial and business articles appear every month 





Name as well as questions and answers department for in 
é — vestors The magazine is the meeting ground for 
Address_ thousands of investors and bankers. 





Regular Annual Subscription Price, $4.00 















































How Valuable Is Your Book Review? 





§ ippecses is a large amount of inert matter in all literature, and 
America has its share—ideas we have outgrown, and books writ- 
ten on them, books that were not endowed with enough of the breath 
of lite at birth to carry them on, books that were written for audiences 
that have since melted away. Although it is not always easy to 
gauge the life or ultimate importance of a book, the good reviewer 
recognizes a volume that is doomed to a speedy death, and treats it 

cordingly. A book that lacks life-retaining qualities is bound to 
perish and then to vanish of its own accord. It is this ability to gauge 
the relative importance of a book that makes a book review valuable 
to you. 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


AC ew York Evening Post 


Epitep sy Henry SEIDEL CANBY 
makes the special effort of fitting the reviewer to the book to be reviewed by 
employing men and women who are known to be authorities in their fields. 


It is essential that every cultured man and woman read a magazine of 
book reviews. In that way only can they get a complete and accurate view 
of what is being written and what is being read. It is true that a number 
of excellent periodicals have regular departments for reviews of books, but 
they cannot be as complete and authoritati®e as the columns of a weekly 
magazine devoting itself entirely to literature. 

In addition to more than a dozen signed reviews of world in the Literary Lobby, conducted by Kenelm 
books, The Literary Review publishes each week Digby. the Readers Guide. to serve you when you 
two essays on literary subjects by distinguished need it, conducted by May Lamberton Becker, the 
writers, one good poem, a classified list of newly Rare Book Department of special interest to col 


published books with comment, a lively article in lectors, Correspondence, Survey of Foreign Books, 
the New Curiosity Shop, gossip of the literary etc 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


—_—- — — 








The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50, 
(Check below method of payment) 
[ ] 1 enclose $2.50. [ ] Bill me for $2.50. 
oo Pree eee ere ree cccceccccces AGRPOBE . 6056002 


(If you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00). .............0e00e- plc ee ae ae 

NOTE: Add 75 cents to the annual subscription price of $2.50 (sending $3.25 in all) and we will eend 
you Christopher Morley’s latest book Where the Blue Begins.’ Book and subscription may be sent to 
different addresses 


H-5-23. 
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By Zane Grey 


=| WANDERER 


Pr IME. 


| WASTELAND 


A’ THIS very moment of your reading, more people a 

enjoying /Vanderer of the Wasteland, than any other book i: 
America. It is far and away the season’s best seller. Do n 

miss this opportunity for pleasure. Read to-day, “Years « 

adventure as strange and various as those of Ulysses. . . . Th 
book leaves an overpowering sense of the desert, which it seem 
to fasten on the reader as if he had been there and encountered 
its grim splendors himself. Zane Grey has achieved a new leve! 
of breadth and intensity.”—New York Sun. 


TALES OF 
LONELY I RAILS 


Actual exploring and big game 
hunting trips in America. “Here 
is the West, the unlimited outdoors, 
with its never-ending beauties of 
field and mountain stream, in lyric 
prose. These true adventures de- 
serve a high place in the literature 
of the West.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. “A great volume of mar- 
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vellous sights and thrilling adven- 
tures.”’—New York JVorld. $3.00 
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HARRY LEON WILSON 


Author of “Bunker Bean,” “Ruggles of Red Gap,” “Merton of the Movies,” ete 


Wrote to the Author of this New American Novel 


West of the 
Water Tower 


ANONYMOUS 


a ee R earlier book was one of about the ten best American 
novels ever written. ‘West of the Water Tower’ is even 
ner than the former, which to me was the outstanding novel 
its year. 
“It is the kind of novel I have 
always wished I could write 


i fine novel, well outside the familiar fictional currents. Nothing 
like it, nothing so good in its particular genre, has come between 
I. W. Howe’s ‘The Story of a Country Town’ and ‘West of 
the Water Tower.’ 


“It tells the truth about its people 
with a completeness few artists 
ever achieve. 


‘There is no help from conventional devices; no flourish of style; 
merely a clash of plain people, a clash coming not from artifi- 
cial contrivances of plot, but from the racy, human stuff of its 
people, put there before Adam. The story is saturated with the 
humor of stark truth, the humor of clear seeing that gives sanity 
and balance to a narrative. ‘West of the Water Tower’ is a 
novel to be proud of.” Harry Leon Wilson. 


Wherever Books are Sold, $2.00 
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The Invisible Gods 


By Edith Franklin Wyatt 


This outstanding new novel of American life is col 
and inspiring, as well as realistic. ‘‘Miss Wyatt has sh 
the life of an American family complete and whole—a | 
well-rounded picture of real life as it is lived by real peopl 
New York Evening Post. “The author brings you to k; 
her characters with the completeness of understanding; 
she allows you to share and enjoy the sympathy without which the und 
standing would be incomplete. The spirit of this book is superb.”—Chic 


Da ily Nevws. 


CONTRABAND 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
The New York Herald says: ‘ Kelland has quite outdone 
himself this time, with a story which is a ‘thriller,’ full of 
action and suspense, lit up with soundly humorous character- 
ization. ” A girl undertakes the combined réle of a 
detective and a “star-reporter’”’ in some harrowing adven- 
tures with rum-runners. $2.00 


TIGER RIVER 


By Arthur O. Friel 


“Adventures in plenty, wild, unusual scenes, unique experi- 
ence, perils strange, deadly, weird, await the readers of Mr. 
Friel’s new novel.”—New York Times. Mr. Friel has just 
returned from the jungle scenes where this novel is laid. He 
knows what he is writing about. As you read you know it, 
too, and feel it. 


A New Novel by RUTH SAWYER _ 


Gladiola Murphy 


*Gladiola pulsates with life. You-will love her, and close 
the book with a reluctant sigh.”—New York World. Here in 
these adventures of an extraordinary girl, you will find ex- 
actly the romance you have been looking for. It has humor, 
a keen sympathy with the living beautiful things of nature, 
the ardours and dramas of the crowded city, adventure and 
love. $2.00 
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| SINGLE 
REELS 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, Author of ‘The Tent Dweilers,’’ etc. 


Here are short stories that are humorous above all. Any of them might 

happened, and as a matter of fact, most of them did happen. They are 
ht glints of everyday life seen with the twinkling eye of Albert Bigelow 
e. A critic said: “Mr. Paine is a man to whom humorous things seem 
vs to be happening, and he makes the most of them.” You will agree 
t he has made the most of them in “Single Reels.” $1.00 


The Silent Sex 


MORE MONOLOGUES 
By MAY ISABEL FISK 


May Isabel Fisk is recognized as the most amusing woman monologuist. 

\s in her former volumes, these monologues are chiefly concerned with the little 
everyday happenings that can be so tragic to the victim and so funny to the 
ader. They are the sort of thing the family can enjoy together, and talk over 
and laugh about. $1.90 


The ManWho Knew Too Much 


y GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


“Strangest and most delightful of all fiction are Chesterton’s detective 
stories. He has a baffling change of fonds Chesterton, we are convinced, writes 
better detective stories than any other man alive.””—New York World. Most 
inique of all detectives was Horne Fisher, who always apprehended the criminal, 
vet always let him go free. $2.00 





Napoleon: From smc Tuileries | From Seven to Seventy 


to St. Helena By Louis Etienne St. Denis en ee 
“These reminiscences by a cele- 
“Different from any other book on brated American painter are certain 
Napoleon which has ever been writ- to be hailed with great joy. A rare 
ten. An extraordinary and intimate book, full of rich enjoyment through- 
picture of Napoleon and his family out, and leaving behind it a wealth of 
life, by the Emperor’s second Mame- new impressions.” —Boston Evening 
luke.””—Washington Times. $3.00 Transcripi. $4.00 
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Travel and Garden Books 





*, 
5 


Two delightful trips with Albert Bigelow Paine 


The Car that Went Abroad 

The New York Times calls this: “A The 
friendly companion, whose sense of 
humor is never in abeyance for very 
long, who has an enormous fund of 
information and a never-failing eye 
for whatever is moving or memor- 
able. . . . Well worth reading as long 
as there is a Europe for 


Visit. re! tllustration 


- Americans to 


. 
32.00 





Chicago Post calls it: 
charming, leisurely account of tra 
in those lands, old and yet ever m 
that border the magic shores of ¢ 
Mediterranean. 
and delightful.” 
writes: “It is a travel book to cher 
and read again, and then read aloud 


The Lureot theMediterranean 


The humor is li 


The Boston Her 


$2. 





In Berkshire Fi 


elds By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Boston Transcript: “*When two men, both of them nature lovers, go afield 
together, we may expect delightful result—especially if one is a writer and t! 


other an artist. 


Illustrations in Tint by Walter King Stone. 


In Berkshire Fields holds a happy result of such wanderings.” 


f > 


p ait SF aed 





Up the Seine 


By Anna Bowmen Dodd 


As a guide book with which to map 
out a trip, or as an account of an un- 
usual journey to enjoy at home, you 
will find this volume thoroughly allur- 
ing. Here the author of Cathedral 
Days and Three Normandy Inns fol- 
lows the course of the Seine, little 
known to the average tourist. 


Tourist Ee 





r 10N, $2. 50 


critic: 


hood. 





a better.” 


How France Built 


Her Cathedrals 


By Elizabeth Boyle O’ Reilly 

M. Emile Malé, distinguished Frencl 
“Your cathedrals are bathed in an 
atmosphere of heroic history and saint 
. . Your book will be read by « 
crowd of Americans; it will become thei: 
guide in France. We could not wish them 


31 Illustrations in Tint. $6.0 





Gardening With Brains By Henry T. Finck 


Luther Burbank: “It is the best that has been written on garden subjects. 


No book could be more 


instructive.” 


New York World: 


“A man may 


be absorbed in its pages who has and is likely to have no garden at all.” $2.50 





First Steps in 
By Alva Agee Farming 
\ complete and concise 
guide-book to success in 
all phases of farming, from 
the selection of crops to 
the marketing of farm 
products. $1.50 





Poultry 
By A. W. Richardson 
Takes up concisely every 
stepin poultry-raising from 
plans for efhcient houses 
and runs and the care of 
chicks, to the marketing of 
the final product. $1.50 


* 
. 








Farm Fertility 
By Sidney B. Haskell 
The author of this handy 
manual on fertilization is a 
practical farmer at the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station, 
where he has actually tested 
what he here recommends. 


$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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(| By Prof. Irving Fisher Dept. Political Economy 8 
i Yale University ) 
) 2 
4 | 5 
mere Tar 4 
Oy ee y 
| \ most readable and convincing argument in support of necessary and Y) 
| fective action by the American people to prevent a recurrence of wars.”’— 6 
Mi) Major General John F.O’Ryan. “1 cannot speak too highly of Professor Fisher's 6 
HM) book which has to do with an issue that is far and away more vital than any |p 
i) other issue at present before the human race.”—Dr. Frank Crane. $2.00 % 
y V4 
i $ 
1A 7 
|; The History of Art Man and the Two Worlds | 
0 By Elie Faure By William Frederick Dix 6 
HbA Y . 
0) “Undoubtedly one of the most impor- and Randall Salisbury 6 
V4 <o e : a : , ‘ : 
ii tant books of this generation. Lewis A solution by two business men of the |] 
4 Vumford, in the New Republic. More paradox of an infinitely good God ap- 6 
4} than 200 illustrations in each volume. parently permitting evil... . “A well |p 
i) Vol. I, Ancient Art, $6.00; Vol. II, Medi- knit treatise on some of the great ques- 6 
y il Art, $7.50; Vol. IIT, Renaissance Art, tions of the ages which offers a new | 
4 Vol. IV, Modern Art, in preparation. view.”’—New York Times. $1.50 6 
4 Y4 
M4 6 
tA ~ bd ‘ . 4 
i Lloyd George The Mind in the Making |} 
% By Frank Dilnot By James Harvey Robinson 6 
% om : ; 4 
4 A new edition of Frank Dilnot’s inti- The outline analysis of man’s mind 6 
9) mate life of Lloyd George, with two new which for over a year has been on all lists |} 
‘4 hapters bringing the career of England’s of best sellers. “* The book is a bomb! It 6 
({} War and Reconstruction Prime Minister is loaded with the most dangerous and ] 
0) ip toits conclusion. Theauthor, destructive of all explosives 6 
if 1 well-known English political the TNT of logical reason- [J 
}q} writer, has known Lloyd George z ing.”’—IHendrick Van Loon. 6 
td since childhood. $2.50 $2.50 6 
4 
if 4 
; 
A e 4 
‘| The First Y f the Budget | 
| The First Year of the Budget | 
4 0 
of the U 3 
1 O - - We By Gen.Chas.G.Dawes |} 
tA nee : 2 
td “Not only a clear insight into lack of it—but also a number y 
4} the administration of government of illuminating personalities of ) 
td at Washington, the interlinking persons in the national eye.” 6 
+f) of governmental bureaus and the Chicago Journal of Commerce. ys) 
td) extent of their co-operation or $6.00 6 
4 ” 
al * ) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


* 


Woe Pan the Piper ° 


U Other Marvelous Tales 


d on and Other Marvelous Tales 
wee §=6©By Anna Curtis Chandler 


; W ith these stories about characters sugge sted by the WO! 
great art, Miss Chandler has entertained thousands of childre 


a 
x the Metropolitan Museum. The illustrations on nearly ¢ 





page are photographs of art masterpieces which will part 
larly appeal to children. No other book could better in: 
children with a sincere appreciation of the fine arts. 


The Tale of 


The Enchanted Bunnies 


By Ruth Sawyer 


Because children adore bunnies and are always ready to hear 
a new story about them, Ruth Sawyer has gathered into this book 
all the legends and folk-material on bunnies from all the different 
countries in the world. The pictures, which mean so much to 
children, are among the brightest and most fascinating youngsters 
ever exclaimed over in delight. $1.50 


f= Alice’s Adventures 


san ae * 
DY az: in Wonderland 
A a By Lewis Carroll Illustrated by PETER NEWELI 














Ls With its 4o illustrations and full-color cover insert, 
eee: alah wrapper and frontispiece by Peter Newell, this is recog- 
Pi eee nizedly one of the very best editions of a classic delighted 
antennae in by young and old. $3.00 














THE LOUIS RHEAD SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILES 


Lhe world’s juvenile classics. Each is i!lustrated with more than a hundred drawings by 
Louis Rhead, and a full-color frontispiece, cover insert and wrapper by Frank E. Schoonover 
By far the most beautiful children’s gift books at the price, or at almost any price. 
Arabian Nights Robin Hood Tom Brown's School Days 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales Robinson Crusoe Treasure Island 
Gulliver’s Travels Swiss Family Robinson Kidnapped 

Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales Tales from Shakespeare Mulock’s Fairy Book 

$1.75 eac! 


2°, 
: 
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ON MOTHER’S DAY 





| AGift Books,My Mother 


By HARRISON RHODES 


Here is the perfect and permanent gift for a son or daughter 
to mother, or for a mother to her daughter or son, on Mother’s 
Day. “‘What finer tribute could a son give to his mother.”’ 


Chicago Post. 
sympathetic the 
Indianapolis Star. 


nron icle. 


“A graceful tribute to a mother, and shows 
relationship between mother and 

“A charming essay on American family 
e, gaily and tenderly and observantly reminiscent.” 


son may 


San Francisco 


“It is so simple, so sincere, so unselfconscious, that it seems 


to sum up what every son would have liked to say of his mother.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


By REX BEACH 
Author of ‘‘The Barrier,’ ‘‘The Silver 
Horde,’ ‘‘The Spoilers,’’ etc. 


“Beach has put all the splendid 
kick of his hobnailed personality into 
this big, live book of the Texas oil 
fields. Lots of action; a strange, stir- 
ring page of primitive life to-day; a 
sure enough gallery of live portraits 
of sure enough people; a real book.” 

New York Sun. $2.00 


$1.50 


FLOWING GOLD THE DUST FLOWER 


ie 
Nd 
ie 
’ 
‘ 
, 
‘ 


By BASIL KING 


Author of ‘‘The Inner Shrine,’’ ‘‘The 
Will to Live,’’ etc. 


‘Rejected in love, a wealthy young 
man undertakes a desperate experi- 
ment in marital relations. He mar- 
ries a Cinderella. From this is de- 
veloped one of the most daring and 
intricate stories of the season. The 
subject is masterfully handled.”— 
Columbus Dispatch. 2.00 
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JOAN OF ARC 


of the NORTH WOODS 
By HOLMAN DAY 


“A stirring story of love, violence 
and intrigue, in which the action 
never lags—as clean in its atmosphere 
and telling as the snows on the slope 
of Holeb Mountain.”’—Boston Herald. 
Plenty of excitement detailed in Mr. 
Day’s usual fascinating manner. He 
knows the forests as well as the peo- 
ple who inhabit them.’”’—Philadelphia 


Record. 





. 
32.00 





SOME DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS 

By HARVEY O’ HIGGINS 
“Here is a superb book.”—/ey- 
wood Broun, New York World. “‘ These 
seven ‘portraits’ are in reality seven 
little novels with all the irony, pathos, 
satire, feeling and emotion of seven 
‘full - length’ tales.””— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. ‘The cleverest book 

of recent years.””-—Boston Herald. 
$2.00 
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With afternoon 
dress or shop- 
ping costume 
Shur-on specta- 
cles with Shell- 
tex rims are ex- 
tremely neat and 
comfortable. Ask 
for style 149H 


KCK KOR 





















ELECT your glasses with the care you did that party 





For sports wear, 
All + Shelitex 


1 dress, new afternoon gown, or sports costume. ‘| 
Shur-on specta- 


cles are smart style correctness plays every bit as large a part in 
and highly prac- . ae ; ¥ : 3 
tical. Ask for appearance. They should agree with your personality and 


style 2324W ‘ , . ° 
the occasion as completely as any article of attire. 


: if ; | 
“Heighlen charm of Beyond all doubt you will be properly and attracti 


fitted, if you ask for Shur-on spectacles and eye-glas 


personality with And you will gain, as well, the unquestioned quality 


scientific exactness that have accrued through fifty-n 


Shuron spectacles years of optical manufacturing experience. 


Ask your optical specialist about Shur-on spectacles : 


ana eveglusses eye-glasses for dress, play and semi-dress. He will be : 


to fit you with the appropriate Shur-ons for every occas 





Look for the name “Shur-on”’ on the inside. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc., Rochester, N.Y 
Established 1864 


SPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 
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A Stable Industry 


for Investors 


| money of the constant seesaw between supply and 
demand, which is one of the worst enemies of steady 
earnings in most industries, the public utilities know their 


daily, even hourly, demand and their probable future 
demand. 














Raw materials and inventories are minor instead of 
major problems, difficulties with unsold stocks, shipments 
and deliveries are unheard of, and competition is rare, 
yet the demand for light, power and transportation is 
growing with unparalleled rapidity. 

Since the establishment of the industry more than 
thirty years ago, Stone & Webster have been financing, 
constructing and managing important electric light, power 
and railway companies. 


Our experience is available for your investment 
problem and we are glad to send special offerings of 
public utilities on request. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wihissiniaie 
DIVISION 




















| BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
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Indiana Limestone Will Magnify the 


Beauty of a Design 


The present-day trend toward simplicity and artistic refinement in 
architecture is strikingly manifested in the construction of the mod- 
ern home. The best building materials may now be employed at 
low cost and a greater degree of permanence and beauty obtained. 


Builders who desire a decidedly superior home, are rapidly appreci- 
ating the advantages of stone construction, and stone facings are 
being used where Gamnale they would not have been practicable in 
designs requiring elaborate detail. 


The Indiana Limestone industry offers to the building world today, 
a product unequaled among permanent materials. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in the development of this great quarry deposit 
and the superiority of this natural stone is best evidenced by the 
fact that it is used in localities where other building stones are to 
be found. Due to its wide distribution it is aptly designated “The 
Nation’s Building Stone.” 


A folder descriptive of the house illustrated above, showing floor plans, 
or any information on Indiana Limestone, will be sent free upon request. 


Address Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box C-753, 


Bedford, Indiana 
My INDIANA 


Zhe NATIONS BUILDING STONE 
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Queen Anne or Mary Ann 


A Queen Anne front and a 
Mary Ann back—that’s the way 
, house built all for show is 
described. To the street it puts 


up a handsome 
front—fresh, white 
paint and smooth 
oreen lawns. 


Go around to the 
back, and you get 
another story. 


There are 

many Queen 
Anne Towns— 
the main business 
and residence 
streets are clean 
and shining. 
Well-kept parks 
and squares are 
show places. But 
go around to the 
back streets—to 
the alleys, to the 
vacant lots—and 
you get another 








The Three FFF’s 


“The three F’s in the transfer of 
disease are Flies, Food and Fingers,” 
says a leading sanitarian. He 
considers a knowledge of the 
three F’s more important than 
the old curriculum of three R’s. 


Flies—The common house fly— 
bred in filth—carries on its legs 
thousands of germs. The fly 
lights on your baby—leaving its 
deadly germs. It gets into milk— 
poisoning it. 


Food—Food handled by unclean 
hands; food exposed to dirt and 
flies, becomes contaminated, and 
may plant the germs of disease 
directly in the human system. 


Fingers—The fingers collect 
germs and dirt from stair rails, 
from car straps, from shoes, 
rubbers, from ordinary objects in 
every day use. And the fingers 
are constantly making trips to 
the mouth. 








The disease bred in dirty places 
is ever a menace to the big 
house on the hill. 
clean the street and however 


So however 


good your neigh- 
borhood, you can- 
not protect your 
family from ma- 
laria, typhoid 
fever,tuberculosis, 
spinal meningitis, 
hook worm, and 
other germ dis- 
eases except by 
making the back 
of your town as 
clean and sanitary 
as its front. 


As a City 


Father— 


don’t stop with 
having dirt and 
danger removed 
from one spot to 
another. That is 
not cleaning -up, 





story. Rubbish heaps, tin cans, 
tefuse, dirty stables and stag- 
nant water are breeding places 
for disease carriers. 


A town can be clean— 
only as its back streets are clean. 


That is only stirring-up. You 
should see that rubbish and 
germ-breeding material are not 
only collected from every spot 
in the town but that they are 
burned—destroyed forever. 








For germs travel— 


some in water; some in milk; 
some by air; thousands use the 
common house fly as an airship. 
Others hop with the flea. Some 
of the most dangerous come 
with the sting of a mosquito, 
while your ten fingers are the 
favorite transport of many, 
many thousands from any- 
where and everywhere direct 
to your mouth. 


Stamp out disease— 


by cleaning-up dirt and filth 
where disease germs breed. 


Be one in your town to start a 
great town-cleaning drive this 
Spring. Get your neighbors in- 
terested in making your town a 





safe place in which to live 
Help to teach those in the 
careless house the value of 
sanitation. 


Every City Mother 
should remember— 


that the snow-white house 
and nursery she provides for 
her baby, may be made dan. 
gerous by the dirt from the 
unclean places. Unless all of a 
community is clean, no part of 
it can be entirely safe. 


Start the war on dirt today 
with the world’s great- 

est weapons against - ; 
disease—Fire, Sab 
Water and Vigor. Nie 





Figures show that wherever the San- 


itarian holds sway, disease has been 
lessened, the death rate cut down, 
and the average life lengthened. 


In the interests of its policyholders 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company wages perpetual warfare 
upon the carriers and breeding 
places of disease germs. In 1922 it 
conducted 440 Community Clean- 
Up Campaigns. 


| The 17,000 Agents of the Metro- 
politan are 17,000 Champions of 
Community Cleanliness and Sani- 
tation. Health Boards and civic 
bodies everywhere are calling on 
them for help in carrying on Clean- 
Up Days and Clean-Up Weeks. 


Have a great Spring Cleaning in 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 


Your Town, too! Let the Metro- 
politan Agents in their daily round 
of visits to the homes of policy- 
holders, help you to enlist your 
householders in the Campaign. 


Don’t wait to swat the fly—stamp 
out her breeding places. Keep high- 
ways and byways clean. Build a 
big Spring bonfire. Let it spread 
until the dirt from every corner is 
burned—not just moved from your 
premises to somewhere else. 


Ask the Metropolitan Agent how to 
do your part. He will be glad to 








help you. The Company will be ae nu ut 
glad to send “Clean-Up” literature ry re bth 
to public agencies, to town author- ot of pa 
ities and to householders. te ors 2 paw eat 

Hire th, 

HALEY FISKE, President duet ¢ : ae 
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It is a fine tribute to the Cadillac that 
many women who represent ideal 
American womanhood place Type 61 
unqualifiedly first among motor cars. 


This favor is final in its meaning, because 
such a woman is an instinctive judge 
of that which is excellent and worthy. 
She loves beauty wherever it manifests 
itself—in the line and color of a paint- 
ing, in a strain of exquisite music, or in 


the graceful modelling of her Cadillac. 


Moreover, she is self-reliant; frequently 

















Painted for Cadillac by Neysa McMein 


she drives her own car; and her 
pleasure in doing so is enhanced by her 
Cadillac's facile, effortless control. 


But her chief characteristic is an im- 


‘pelling instinct for social service, and 


because of this, she respects her 
Cadillac particularly for its utility, its 
sustained performance, its sound and 
unvarying dependability. 

The fact that so many women of this 
type select the Cadillac is clear evidence 
of its leadership in the eyes of those with 
whom quality is the first consideration. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies. 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


Improvements in elec- 
trical development do 
not “happen.’”’ They 
come from the tireless 
research of trained 
scientists. The General 
Electric Company in- 
vests in the work of its 
Research Laboratories 
morethan a million dol- 
lars a year. 


In 1891 General Electric Company 
equipped an electric plant at Pom- 
ona, California, for transmitting 
electric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a water- 
fallis carried ten times as far. 


Some day remote farm homes will 
have electricity and streams that 
now yield nothing will be yielding 
power and light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 








If the subscriber paid direct 


which has made the service possible. 


Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. They would 
include hundreds of thousands of 
workers in mines, smelters, steel mills, 
lumber camps, farms, wire mills, foun- 
dries, machine shops, rubber works, 
paint factories, cotton, silk and paper 
mills, rope works, glass works, tool 
works, and scores of other industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 














a ___________ 


Keep a Kodak story | 
of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 












































our Business— 
and Cement 


HO operates a hasic 
industry is less impor- 
tant than how many 
people benefit by it. 


From the cement industry, 
an extraordinary number benefit. 


In making the 455,000,000 
sacks turned out last year, the 
mills used 8,500,000 tons of coal. 
This meant 8,500 coal miners 
steadily employed —their fami- 
lies, numbering not less than 
25,000, maintained — and along 
with them tradesmen and other 
people enough to supply the 
needs of a town of over 50,000. 


That is, of course, saying 
nothing of the business created 
for coal operators and transpor- 
tation lines. 


Sacks are a lesser item in the 
cement industry than coal, yet 
50,000,000 new sacks, repre- 
senting 50.000 bales—25,000,000 
pounds—of cotton, had to be 


bought last year. Back of this 
were cotton planters, plantation 
workers, mill owners, mill op- 
eratives and so on — thousands 
altogether. 


And consider these other re- 
quirements of the industry last 
year: 


4,400,000 barrels of fuel oil 
3,400,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
15,000,000 pounds of explosives 
32,600,000 pounds of greases and oils 
1,600,000 linear feet of belting 
4,500,000 firebrick for relining kilns 
7,000,000 pounds of paper for bags 
570,000 tons of gypsum 


In addition the industry 
bought quantities of heavy 
grinding and burning machin- 
ery, locomotives, cars, rails, 
electrical and other necessary 
equipment. 


It’s interesting, isn’t it, how 
a single industry can spread 
prosperity? 


Would you like to have a copy of our brochure, “‘Fifty Years of 
Portland Cement in America’? If so ask for your free copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta) Des Moines Los Angeles 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee 
Chicago Helena Minneapolis 
Dallas Indianapolis New Orleans 





Denver Kansas City New York 


Parkersburg San Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle 

Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.C, 
Salt Lake City Washington, D. C, 
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—goes a long way 
to make friends 





oP aie 
| C| ARS can be run on any kind 
| of tires, just as Polo was once 
played in England with billiard 
balls. It isn’t so much using tires 
that “will do,” as it is in knowing 


which tires will do better. 


THE 


GENERAL 


CORD TIRE 


OHIO By THE GENERA1 TIRE & RUBBER 











Vew Economical 5-passenger Willys-Knight Touring Car 





HE JWriillys-Knight stops seldom at 

the gasoline pump. But 20 miles to 

the gallon is only the beginning of the 
economy of the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine. This marvelous engine actually im- 
proves with use. 


There is no valve grinding. Carbon only 
increases compression. Many owners have 
reported 50,000 miles and more without a 
single engine adjustment. And a Willys- 
Knight engine has never been known to wear 
out. No wonder owners are satisfied. 


Thus powered, and further distinguished by 
beautiful streamline body designs, the seven 
new Willys-Knight models offer remarkable 
value at conservative price. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 





Do you or your heddine as 


intelligently as your clothes? 


When you purchase a suit, a 
dress or a coat, you insist on 
knowing what you are getting 
—all-wool, silk, linen or cotton. 


When you buy a mattress and 
spring. ‘doesthesame inte lligent 
care and knowledge of the a st 
materials guide your choice? 


Yet the garment is worn for 
only a season or two, while 
the bed—good or bad—set- 
tles for many years to come 
whether you enjoy deep, 
strength-restoring rest or suf- 
fer broken, irregular sleep and 


ail its serious consequences. 


Set aside enough time today 
to callony eurfarninen dealer 
and examine the Simmons 
mattresses and springs he of- 
fers in a wide variety of styles 
and prices to suit any prefer- 
ence or income. 

Test them all. Compare the 
bed you are using with a Sim- 
mons spring and mattress of 
buoyant new material, that 
meet your ideas, needs, tastes. 


Then decide for yourself 
whether vigor, energy and per- 
sonal success are not worth 
more than the moderate cost 
of Simmons sleep comfort. 


SIMMONS 
Beds Mattresses Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 











Inbred character 





Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes, Exclusively, Since 7879 


Cy A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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pend a week-end with you 


Socrates lived during a civilization that thought of 
the body as a temple to be kept clean and wholesome, 
believing quality of thought and quality of work are 
largely determined by cleanliness of body 


: 1 
a Sas C a oe hip he ko oe 
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If Socrates, one of the greatest products of that 
civilization, should spend a week-end in your house 
the thing that would amaze him would be your bath- 
room with its shining fixtures, your tooth brushes, 
your soaps and powders—the evidences of a personal 
standard of cleanliness that would command his ad- 
miration and respect. 

For four generations Colgate & Co. have been 
helping to establish personal cleanliness, and to serve 
and maintain it. Each product that bears the name of 


Colgate resulted from long hours of researeh—some- 


ata . . = x = 1% wus 
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times vears; each is made with punctilious care; each 
is the best that the resources of the world have been 
able to devise; each is priced sincerely ; each is wor- 
thy of a place in your life. 


COLGATE & CO. 
FSTABLISHED 1806 


NEW YORK PARIS 


The name **Colgate** on toilet articles corre sponds to ** Sterling’? on silver 
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The Value Represented 


The Dunlop BLUE NAME priced at One Dollar 
each offers, we honestly believe, amuc h vreater 
value than has ever been available to patrons 
of the game. 

The extra values imparted to the BLUE NAME 
by Dunlop’s new and secret process of manu- 
facture —items of Durability and noticeably 
Tokens tice me Bite telacer ale ive Cael elena tcelelealeltic: 
to satisfactory play in a measure that more 
dar teMelelerlolcclcttia mast iildel ac ec Meal e 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORI'N sf AMERICA 


Faust 42nd Srre yew York 3 ee 


olf Ball Depr 


The BLUE NAME DUNLOP 


Obtainable from your Professiona 


$700 
5 glee each 











p= Kaufman » 
(ampurs fogs 
Clothes  forYoung Men 





Juside Construction 


éntire front separately pieced, 
shaped and built into garment 
-not pre-assembled and 
padded into place. 


5H AS. KAUFMAN & BROS. 


CmrIcaGco 








NEW YorRK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 























AT THE SERVICE OF 
YOUR LINCOLN 


The expenditure of effort and resources to make the 
Lincoln the finest motor car in the world is no more 
pronounced than the organization of means to render 
its maintenance convenient and economical. 


Lincoln service, therefore, is being rendered by fac- 
tory-schooled men who are known to be competent 
to handle any detail of the car’s care. 


Wherever you go you will be only a short distance 
froma capable Lincoln mechanic with adequate equip- 
ment and supply of parts. 


It is not only our purpose to make the Lincoln the 
finest car to be had at any price but also to provide 
it with the most complete and universal service. 
his is not a deferred promise, but a reality 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CUMPANY, DETROIT, MICH- 


The Five-Passenger Sedan 
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The Supreme Achieve- 
ment in Electrical 
Washing Machines 





The new Eden all-alumi- 
num Interlocking Swing- 
ing Wringer wrings the 


sheerest article 








bulkiest blanket without 
requiring change in ten- 


sion adjustment. 
Thefamous Eden 
Sediment Zone 
keeps the water 
dirt-free at all 
times. 







GILLESPIE EDEN CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J 
Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., | 


Toronto 
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V7 > B yyy [ that distinguishes 
L le CaAULY Roper Gas 
Ranges is a fitting introduction to the conve- 
nient, dependable, economical service which 
has achieved Roper leadership. ‘Those who 
appreciate the finer things in life recognize that 
it is the beauty of the Roper Gas Range as well 
as its exclusive features that makes it a more 
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KITCHENS 
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BB SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE BEEBE AND THE 





fore it is certified by the Roper 
\ qu tlity mark —the Roper purple line 










RE BETTER LIVING 


= 4 
efficient instrument ot household utility and in- 
creases the charm of the kitchen. Roper Gas 
Ranges from $35 to $300 are examples of true 
economy. Uhe Roper Recifile of tested recipes 
should be in the hands of all who are interested 
in better living. Send 35cents in stamps or coin. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Jllinots 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


ER 





RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE) 


ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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Catalogue sent on request. 





0) illustration can truly show you 


why Smith & Wesson revolvers are 
actually “Superior.” Any dealer will let 
you examine one, inside and out. Only 
then will the dependability and accuracy 
of the arm be apparent. You will real- 
ize also, by comparison, why its slightly 
higher price is justified. 


«Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGEFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SMITH & WESSON 


Address Department C 


be Lh a 


No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
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The new Lady Constance, in Solid Silver, is ae 

for the Bride of Today —a pattern rich in char- sal 
acter and in the beauty of aristocratic sim- 17 
plicity, with a decoration of charming delicacy. (o 3) 
Correct today and the tomorrow of years a) | Gea 
hence —as Solid Silver always is. Ala 











And for the Bride of Yesterday, what 
happier anniversary gift could there be 
than one to start her toward harmony of 
table silver with a few pieces of one 
design thoughtfully chosen — the new 
Lady Constance—to rekindle in silver’s 
magic way the romance of her day of 
days, in the years ago? 

Ask your jeweler to show you the new 
Lady Constance tableware. 


Send for Booklet No. 304. 
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This Mark and**Sterling.”* 
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TEMPERATURE 
INSTRUMENTS 








Refrigeration 
and Tycos 


i» ancient times a Roman gentlen 
d 


rinking warm wine. So he experir 











Placing a bottle of wine in another ve 
water, he threw some saltpeter slowly int 
_ . er . } 
the same time rapidly rotating the bottle. R 


1, refreshing drink 















\nd it is said that the native e 
ods were familiar with this n 
h simple experiments refrigera 
nometer soar upward, fresh meat, vegetables, and other 1 
Trees Wall i of lif are sl} 1 he 1 the ea 
Thermometers if ks to the develo ! I e indicating, 1 
i c y instruments. ation temperature cor 
the t of civiliz . ee rat ( ating 
ind controlling instruments I lber d ve andr 
fiece Bath Without refrigeration the w rid vould go back t » the dark age 
Thermometers man would have to produce his own supply of perishable food 
eer 
. ° ‘ { f ic ' ind refr gerati int where f 
; ‘ee 





Fri, Home Set ticles are stored, Jeos' Temperature Instruments are used And 
. ~ n hundreds of other industries, the name Jeos stands for dey 


In indreas oO 


M curacy 
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Fees Hygrometer your process¢ Write for description of Trees truments mad 
| 1 to | nn ‘ 
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Tees Stormoguides F ‘ 


ron Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Compasses 


| you t t Rochester, N. Y. 
There’s a Trecs and Farr Thermometer for every purpose 


Trees Fever 
Thermometers 


Fees Office 
Thermometers 
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Protect Your Home from Rust! 


Rust quickly destroys the usefulness of 
roofs, flashings, leaders and gutters made of 
corrodible materials. 

Rust costs American home-owners $626,- 
500,000 every year, to repair and replace the 
metal it destroys. 


Brass Pipe 


It costs ten dollars to Copper simply cannot rust. That is why a 
rip out and replace one f Cc flashi 
dollar's worth of rusted Copper roof, Copper flashing, and Copper 
plumbing pipe. leaders and gutters will last as long as your 
Brass ee simply can- house stands 
not rust. Use Brass and ° 
be rid of those costly, 
aah deulan’ oe And Copper also adds permanent beauty 
pairs. and dignity to the house. 


Whether you are repairing or building new, 
you will save money by using Copper. 


“Copper and Brass are cheaper because 
you pay for them only ONCE!”’ 


COPPER t BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


ts Broadwa, - New York 


Copper & Brass Research Association 
25 Broadway, New York 








N PE nr eT Ee rE Rey oe 
Please send me without charge: — 
Acopy of ‘‘Brass Pipe Plumbing.”” - “ 
(Ch ) t t WETTUTULTELT LT LTT LL eT Te 

which treats of the advantages of Brass and ers, 

the relative costs of Brass and Iron. 

A Copy of “‘Copper, the Ideal Roof."’ City and State j-cubb a aecnts Bap wes eee det ewa Ron 
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~ Your Daily Workand ATLAS 














HATEVER your work, in some The present generation has seen the 
phase of it you daily reap the development of the cement industry 
benefits of Portland Cement. The base Thirty years agothe daily output of Atlas 
of your city’s streets; its towering office was about one carload. Today the At 
buildings, housing in safety thousands of mills frequently ship 300 carloads in 
workers; the busy factories, proof against day, about 11,000 tons. 
fire, safe from collapse; the hurrying rail- General Goethals, builder of the Pana: 
roads bearing their varied loads across Canal, the greatest constructional oper 
bridges and through tunnels; the harbor ation this world has known, emphasized 
that welcomes our foreign trade; the the effect of such volume. He said,“! ca 
permanent highway, the modern farm think of no other product, the result o! 
all require Portland Cement. a complete manufacturing process, t! 
Such demand would automatically raise sells at so low a price.” 
the price —if production did not keep And in addition to this cheapness, At! 
pace. Yet the cost of cement is small is a highly scientific product, the resu 
even in an average reinforced con- of 85 intricate manufacturing oper 
crete building the cement cost is only tions. Atlas Portland Cement is callk 
about 612°) of the total and in resi- “the Standard by which all other mak« 
dences, about 2°;. are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will be glad to answer 
any questions regarding the cement industry or the use of Atlas. 
Its Technical and Service Departments, as well as its large 
assortment of informative literature are at the public’s disposal. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas Cit 


J CEMENT jy 














‘As in the (lub 


so everywhere that men go, 


1d women and children, too, 
to tall to dine, to dance, to 


play, “C & C” is the accepted 


cheer, the ever-pleasing refresh- 


ment. For fifty years and more 
t has been so, and its popular- 
grows year by year. 


C & C’—genuine Cantrell 
& Cochrane Ginger Ale — the 
standard of hotels and clubs 
fine restaurants and fountains; 
served on speeding trains and 


steamships; of your dealer or 


BELFAST DUBLIN 
New York 


E. & J. BURKE 


(santrell G (Gochrane 


Ginger Me 


TI nD STAN DARD 
TWO CONTINENTS 





LTD.—SOLE AGENTS—NEW YORK 





















sote Stains. Roof, thatch color, walls, bungalow-brown 
Dwight J Baum, Architect, New York 


Preserve and Beautify 
Shingles, Siding, Boards and Timbers with 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Beautiful Coloring — Cabot’s Stains are rich and transparent, coloring 
the wood without covering it, as a dye colors cloth. They bring out all 


auty and variety of the grain and texture, as these photographs of 

» actual stained wood show, 

Preserve the Wood—1 hey are made of genuine refined Creosote, “the 
best wood preservative known,” which penetrates the wood and protects 
it against decay and insects. 

Low Cost and Easily Applied —Cabot’s Stains cost less than half as 
much as paint and can be put on twice as quickly, halving the labor 
cost. If skilled labor 1s scarce, apply them yourself; any intelligent 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


n for white houses, whether of wood, brick or stucco, 
in as new whitewash and as durable as paint, but with 


perse ncan ao it 


Cabot’s Double-White 
Two coats equal to three of white lead, and much whiter. 


y Stains all over the intr Se 
hm green, hungalo , n, silver 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manefacturine 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
525 Market Street, San Francisco 331 E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles 


” 


“Stained Frame Lattice finished with Old Virginia White" 



































SYRACUSE 


HE friendly call of the dinner gong brings your 

family together more often than at any other time. 
It is then that you want your table to look its prettiest 
—with beautiful china, shining silver and twinkling 
cry stal. 

Your family appreciates the charm of a well-set table 
just as much as do your guests. You who own Syracuse 
China may use it and enjoy it every meal, every day in 
the year. This exquisite china has all the appeal of the 
fragile, old-time “best china,” yet its wonderful quality 
makes its beauty permanent! It withstands the con- 
stant handling of every-day service, without easily 
breaking, nicking or cracking. 

No matter what pattern you choose—and there is 
a wide variety of smart designs—you will be delighted 
with its beauty and practicability. As it is sometimes 
hard to fill all orders for this fine American-made china 
immediately, we suggest that you place your order 
promptly. All patterns carried in open stock. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, Syracuse, New York 












A STORY & CLARK PIANO 





From Generation to Generation 





















ries of paintings illustrating a modernized version of Shakespeare's Seven Ages of Man, of which tl 
“AND THEN THE LOVER”— 
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IN TRUMENTS OF FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1857 


THE STORY AND CLARK PIANO GOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


315-317 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO ILLINOIS 




















A well-planned house deserves it 


WELL-PLANNED house, the 

pride of its owner and designer, 
deserves nothing less than plate glass 
in its windows. Plate glass makes all 
the difference in the world in appear- 
ance. It lifts the moderate-priced 
house out of the commonplace, while 
ordinary glass may be a jarring note 
in the architectural effectiveness of 
any house. 

There is as much difference between 
plate glass and ordinary glass as there 
is between a highly polished mahogany 
panel and a rough-sawed pine board. 

Plate glass is worked, rubbed and 
polished with the same care and skill 
as the mahogany panel. To its per- 
fectly smooth surfaces and crystal- 
clear body is due its brilliance and the 


rich effect it produces in dwellings, 
office-buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses and school buildings. 


Plate glass is the optically perfect 
glass for windows. It transmits prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the light. Ob- 
jects seen through it are clear-cut and 
distinct. There are no waves or swirls 
to distort the view. 


Comparative figures on the glazing 
of any building show a surprisingly 
small difference in cost between plate 
glass and common sheet glass. Yet the 
same difference, applied to any other 
class of materials, will not go as far in 
improving the appearance of the build- 
ing. Plate glass makes a building more 
rentable or saleable. In many cases it 
is the deciding factor. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 








Genuine 


, PLATE GLASS 








Use Plate Glass for: 


Desk Tops 
Counter Tops 
Windshields 


Closed Car Windows 


Vestibule Doors 


= Nothing Else French Doors 
& is Like it 








-Advertisin 1g 


AS 


A SOCIAL 


SERVICE 


By Wiii1am S, Power 


You and I, your family and mine, are 
inclined to think of advertising in terms 
of the manufacturer. 

We know it sells products and services 
by creating new users and holding old 
ones. 

We also realize that a manufacturer is 
made a better manufacturer by the neces- 
sity of living up to his advertising. He and 
his workmen and his salesmen are in- 
delibly identified with a trademark, and 
cannot and will not evade the proud re- 
sponsibility. 

(==> 


But how about the effect of advertising 
on you and me, your family and mine? 

That, after all, is its chief service. 

The products we use are better because 
of advertising—each is guaranteed by the 
standing and integrity of its maker. It isa 
better product and because of the con- 
structive force of advertising it is more 
economically made and _ distributed 
hence costs us less. 


And think of the magic changes adver- 
tising has wrought in the every day living 
of your family and mine. 

We have been educated to change the 
habits of a lifetime. New words of vital 
import have been added to our vocabu- 
laries. 

The course of our lives has been pro- 
foundly affected. 

The phonograph, camera, motor car, 
vacuum cleaner, kitchen cabinet, safety 


razor, were quickly made necessities to 
make our years happier and better. 

We build more homes and build them 
better of advertised brick, stone, tile, 
Portland cement, terra-cotta, composition 
shingles. Basic structural materials are 
now known by name and quality to every 
prospective home builder. 

Advertising has taught us to take better 
are of our eyes and teeth, to live better, 
to read more good books, put more money 
in the bank and give more to the church; 
it has brought us all closer together in a 
spirit of mutual service. 


Qua») 


All this is education of the finest sort, 
unconscious but inescapable. 

It is increasing our knowledge, giving 
us names to go by and depend on. 

Advertising has given us better business 
spirit and environment, less drudgery and 
more luxuries, more agreeable work and 
recreation—has made it possible for our 
wives to be better dressed—and by mini- 
mizing the irksomeness of housework to 
enjoy more leisure—has enabled our chil- 
dren to be better educated and has made 
their play more constructive and whole- 
some. 

Advertising has miraculously raised the 
standard of living of your family and mine 

has taught us to be healthier and 
happier—has brought us comforts, con- 
veniences and luxuries that play a tre- 
mendous part in making our every hour 
of existence more worth while. 


Advertising as you find it in the pages of this and other magazines is planned, executed and 


Adver 


organizations anc 


placed by ng Agencies 


The better agencies, with 


their wealth of experience, strong 


proved record of successful accomplishment, are qualified to create advertising 


which is a social service as well as a powerful sales force 


Number Four of a series published by The Quality Group 


The Atlantic Monthly 
Century Magazine 


Harper's Magazine 
The American Review of Reviews 


Scribner's Magazine 
The World's Work 
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it’s Varnished with Neptunite Rubbing 


6 HE man who sold us this 
Neptunite Rubbing Varnish was 

right. It has taken away one of my 
housekeeping worries. You know 
how careful I have always been of 
all the varnished surfaces of our 


finish, leave no mark on Neptunite. 
Just see! It does not print, soften, 
nor turn white even under this hot 
. ” 

iron. 


Neptunite Varnish will not turn 





furniture and how easily they have 
always marred. 


Heat, moisture and pressure, any one 


white, will not mar white, dries hard 
and stays hard, wears and wears, and 
retains the lustre after years of 


of which would have ruined the old 





cleaning. 


There are four Varnishes in the Neptunite family: 
1. RUBBING for furniture SPAR for exterior use 
2. FLOOR for floors 4. INTERIOR for inside woodwork 


Send for this booklet 


“The Diary of the House in the Woods,” by Katharine and Edward 
McDowell, who, themselves, designed and built the house, then Mellotoned 
and Mello-Glossed the walls, Neptunited the floors and woodwork, and did 
various other things odd and interesting to make their home cozy and attrac- 


tive. Send 10 cents for it direct to our Dayton Office. 


The LOWE BROTHERS Company, 480 East Third St., D 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


. Boston New York 


Memphis Kansas City 


ayton, Ohio 


Chicago Aclanta 
Omaha Toronto 


lersey City 











” Paints ‘na Varn 


SOS WAAL 
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Connoisseur’s 
Favorite 


O serve your guests a — 
zestful cup of really good teaisto ‘' 
compliment the palate of a connoisseur 

and to contribute to delightful hospitality 

Tea connoisseurs the world over revel i: 
Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe tea bs 

cause it represents the zenith of tea per 

fection. Its charm, flavor and piquancy 
are unexcelled. 

Besides, this really supreme tea is conducive to 
true sociability. Its golden depths hold the key 
to good cheer—that glorious something whic! 
so pleasantly loosens the tongue as cherished 
memories spring to mind 

heer might of merit Ridgways Genuine 
> Pekoe tea is he Finest Tea the World 
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| \ ‘7 Pekoe, 








Ridgways, Inc., Dept. F, 60 Warren Street, New York. 


Send me a free sample of Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea and your booklet, “A Few Facts About Tea.” 


Name Address 
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the name 
**Kerogas’”’ 
on the oil 
stove burner. 


Why Your Oil Stove Should Have 


Patented Kerogas Burners_ 


“You’re a man,’’ a woman said to one of our representatives recently, ‘‘so of course = 
you'd never guess the ézgges¢ reason why a woman who knows anything about oil 
stoves alway insists upon your ‘Patented Kerogas Burner.’”’ 






“Why, it’s the money it saves,’’ asserted the representative. ‘“The Patented Kerogas 
Burner automatically mixes one part of kerosene with 4W farés of air and delivers a 
powerful double flame—a gas fame, mind you—directly against the cooking vessel.’’ 


| OD 


“Yes, it’s surprisingly inexpensive,’’ agreed the woman. . =e 
Cleanly, too,’ continued the representative. ‘‘Nosmoke, nc » SO it, NO waste, no odk w.”” The KEROGAS 
4 . ” aa , : a Oven for Baking 
Very important,’’ commented the woman, ‘‘but there’s a bigger reason yet. and Roasting 
“Why, convenience, of course,’’ pursued the representative. ‘‘Justaturn of that little As reliable as any 
hand wheel, and you get exactly the kind of heat you want—-when you want it— Seine nage or 
where you want it—in just the way you want it. And that means better cooking.’’ results because of its 


ee f : , . 2 . P . even and easily regu- 
And guicker cooking,’’ exclaimed the woman. ‘‘Dinner on time, with dess time in ated temperature. 


the kitchen.” 
PATENTED The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every “‘Giant Kerogas Oil Stove” equipped with “regular” 


Kerogas Burners also has one of the new Patented Giant 
Kerogas Burners. The ‘Giant’ is for use when you want an 
intense flame quickly. Stoves with Regular’ Kerogas Burn 
ers only, alsoto be had. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the ‘flame within a flame” of the Patented Kerogas Burner. 
: Manufactured by 
A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
TRADE MARK 1239 FIRST AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Mfrs. of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


Dealer's Note: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oi! stoves equipped with the Aevogas Burners. 
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A World Convention on Business Promotion 





One Idea that Brought 
$200,000 in Sales 


A WESTERN merchant attended a great 
advertising convention, and heard a 
speaker tell how his firm had increased 
sales through the establishment of a mail 
sales department, to serve those who read 
the newspaper advertisements of the store, 
but lived at a distance and could not 
often get to town. The merchant asked 


some questions, returned home and per- 
suaded his partners to let him establish 
such a department. The sales of this 
department, which is operated in the far 
corner of the top floor of the store, 
exceed $200,000 a year. Whether you are 
a member of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs or not, you may attend the 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of the WORLD 
Atlantic City, June 3 t» 7, 1923 


THE 5,000 business men and women 
attending this meeting will be there to 
exchange experiences and ideas. There 
will be grist for your mill there. Infor- 
mation and inspiration upon which a 
bigger, more prosperous business can be 
established, await you. If you have a 
dollar and I have a dollar and we trade, 
we have one dollar each. But if you have 
an idea and I have an idea, and we trade, 
then you have two ideas, and I have two. 
We are both enriched. That’s the spirit 
of these great gatherings, which attract 
the biggest and best sales promotion 
brains in the world. 


In addition to the sessions of the con- 
vention, loaded full of business-building 
ideas, there will be a great educational 
exhibit of advertising. Take a note book 
with you. You will go back home enriched. 

Share with us the joy of June in Atlantic 
City. What a delightful place it is in that 
delicious month! Ample hotel accom- 
modations at reasonable, guaranteed 
rates, admirable transportation facilities, 
special railroad rates—a great business 
opportunity and a chance to spend scme 
most enjoyable days at a cost less than 
the usual expense of going to this Queen 
of Resorts. 


For full information as to special railroad rates, hotels, etc., address 


Associated Advertising Clubs, 110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“It's My 


Turn toW ater 





To -7] ig At’ 


r FatHeR would use Tom Sawyer’s tactics he could 
get a lot of work off his hands. Children love to 
water a lawn or garden and will do it neatly and 


ling 
Nr thoroughly if they have the right kind of hose. 
] 
or If you want a hose that will last till the children are 
n tic grown up, get Bl Lz. 1 1G. Many lengths of BULL : i 
hat DOG Hose in use from 1¢§ to 20 years are still alive. we 
m For lighter use there is GOOD LUCK made just like "iaaeeh aim 
2ed BULL DOG, or MILO, the moulded kinkless hose with Garpen Grow,” 
les corrugated cover. These three brands constitute the 32 large pages, 
ess famous group of 5s” standard hose, all made by om ee 
me BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY. te Bey ae 
- Five-eighths inch is the only right size for garden hose want sredects thes 
i since all garden hose is used with ordinary water con- can be proud of. 
nections with 14” water channels. Use the Boston nozzle. 
y BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., 164 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
. Makers of Quality Garden Hose Since 1870 









































— letters come from those now taking the 

\rts and Decoration Practical Home Study 

ourse in Interior Decoration. These are 

pale ous tributes volunteered by the students 

They praise cach lesson. They are grateful for the 

stimulating and helpful reports they receive, and 

for the personal attention the directors give to 
individual problems 

The Arts and Decoration Practical Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration yields five-fold returns 
to those who take it, and who find the study so 
interesting that it is almost a recreation. 

There is the pleasure in the study itself, and the 
sense of cultural advancement, which means a finer 
appreciation of beauty. 

The artistic knowledge and practical direction 
gives the capacity to create a beautiful and livable 
home environment that expresses one s own indi- 
viduality 


We shall be 
THE 


PRACTICAL HOME 


50 WEST 47th 





glad to send you an illustrated booklet 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
STUDY COURSE IN 


STREET 


The ‘Rich R. turn 
from this (ourse iN 


Interior 
Decoration 


OU cannot know how 

I have enjoyed each 

of the course. Certainly t! 
should be < 
It is 


correspondence course could 


responsible 
gratulated. unbelies 
made so interesting. I count 
privilege to be able to tak 





Dir for 
HAROLD DONALDSON EBERL! 
NANCY V. McCLELLAND 


The saving in maki 
through knowing just what 
to create a desired effect 
many times over 


ng purchases for your | 
to buy for utilit 
will pay for the « 


so compreher 
to beautil 
faction of | 


So authoritative is the course 
that those who take the study 
own homes have the great satis 
ing that a mastery of it prepares then 
career in a profession that is fascinating and 
large financial returns. Moreover, one is r 
enter upon professional work at a far Ie 
in time and money than is required by 
professions. 

The twenty-four lessons include every ph 
interior decoration with clear explanation 
directions. The student receives the authoritat 
knowledge which is the foundation for a mast 
of a great art, and is shown how to make the 
practical use of this knowledge. 


upon request 
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INTERIOR DECORATI 
NEW YORK 
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A PULLMAN COMBINES 
COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


Comfort, the essential requisite of a davenport, 
is readily found in a Pullman. Design of vari- 
ous models typify the most modern styles in 
correct furnishing. 


Economy is apparent when the Pullman is 
transposed into a full size restful bed. Thus 
you gain the benefits and advantages of an 
extra bedroom. 








In appearance and construction the Pullman 
Davenport Bed will compel your admiration. 
Better dealers everywhere display Pullmans 


This Pallman Day Bed; 
shown in the sun par- 
lor is also equipped with chairs and rockers to match. 
with the revolving seat 
bed fixture. Pullman 


Day Beds are made in We would like to send you, upon 
all period designs and . . : 
Gitlin request, an interesting and instruc- 


tive brochure on interior decorating 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 


3759 S. Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















li you have bee 
following our recent 
advertisements in 
Harper’s—on bonds as 
investments, you may 
have asked yourself 
“What personal help 
could The National City 
Company give me in the 
investment of my funds?” 

We shall be glad to 
tell you. 





The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in various mag- 
azines, Without any obligation on my part please tell me 
what specific help you could give me as an individual investor. 


Name__ nicaptnialiiaiamailih Se 


Address— = 5 Ss —— ss 





Ci ty : _State 
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Labor and 


HILE the trend of general busi- 
\ ness during March was toward 
a still further expansion in industrial 
activities, the improvement has been 
somewhat hampered since the markets 
entered the second quarter of the year 
hy the increasing scarcity and enhancing 
costs of labor and materials. And the 
forward movement has been impeded 
to some extent also by a growing spirit 
of caution which has been engendered by 
a firmer tendency in the money market 
and by the increasing prominence which 
has been given to the current discussions 
regarding the possible development of 
another period of credit and price in- 
Hation similar to that which manifested 
itself in 1919 and 1920, from the effects 
of which the industry of the country has 
not, as vet, fully recovered. One result 
of the consideration given to the afore- 
mentioned features has been a_notice- 
able disinclination of late to order or to 
accept orders, for instance, in the iron, 
steel and textile trades for remote de- 
liveries. In instances, buyers have 
evinced a willingness to pay premiums 
for spot goods or near deliveries while 
withholding orders at lower prices for 
uncertain deliveries, or deliveries two 
or three months hence. 
INCREASING CONSERVATISM 
HIS, of course, may be only a tem- 
porary and passing phase, but while 
it continues it speaks eloquently of the 
uncertainties that have been injected 
into the situation of late. This atti- 





Production 
and 


Other Important Factors 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


tude is not wholly unfavorable; but to 
the contrary it may prove to be a saving 
element in the continuance of the for- 
ward movement. For while it may in- 
fluence a certain amount of irregularity 
and hesitation in special lines and in- 
dustries it makes for the stability of 
business as a whole. It discloses that 
the bitter experiences gained through 
the collapse of the post-war boom have 
not been forgotten, entirely; it shows 
that manufacturers are disinclined to 
accumulate merchandise on the present 
inflated basis of labor and materials and 
it shows that distributors are loath to 
buy largely at the prevailing high level 
of price in the face of existing uncer- 
tainties. The former, no doubt, recall 
the enormous losses that resulted from 
the swollen inventories of a bare three 
vears ago; the latter recollect the dire- 
ful consequences of the “ buyers’ strike’’; 
and both, alike, without question, re- 
tain a vivid remembrance of the can- 
cellation evil; that is the wholesale 
repudiation of contracts and orders by 
dishonest distributors of merchandise. 


|B ewan the increasing conser- 
vatism of the business com- 
munity, which—in its intensified form— 
is a matter of quite recent development, 
there can be no doubt that a very large 
volume of business is still passing in the 
country. There was, for example, no 
interruption in the continued expansion 
of bank clearings, week by week—as 
compared with last year—during March. 
And according to the Car Service Divi- 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Financial 
Independence 


Through Systematic Investing 
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Ter steady accumulation of bonds, paid 











for out of each month's income— with the 

bond interest reinvested—is the surest 
way for the great majority of people to build 
financial independence. 


The opportunity to do this is afforded by 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Investment Plan. It is 
used increasingly by investors of large and small 
means. Years of usage have established its 
soundness and convenience. 

The investor under this plan gets bonds of 
the highest grade—issues underwritten by our- 
selves—the kind which meet the safety require- 
ments of Banks and Insurance Companies. 

Our booklet, 


“A Sure Road to Financial Independence,” 
gives full details. Write for Booklet 205 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 





HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO 
209 S. La Salle St. 
BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St, 
MILW AUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
14 Wall St. 100 S. Broad St. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
601 Griswold St. 319 N. 4th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 


seeseeeeeenens Mail to Neare& Office excesececenccs 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Please send me copy of booklet 205 
‘A Sure Road to Financial Independence.” 
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sion of the American Railway 
ciation, the record breaking {).\.\, 
movement for this season of the «, 
was maintained throughout that p\.))1) 
During the week ended March 171! 
report of which became availal) 
March 27th, no less than 904.286 
were loaded with revenue freig};| 
increase of 89,204 cars, as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1922 
a gain of 212,890 cars as compared 
1921. Notwithstanding the special hs 
caps of high prices and threatened | 
troubles—threats, which have. 
terminated in a still further advance 
wages—there was no decrease in {\) 
production of cotton and woolen good 
in March, and the New England m 
were reported to be operating at close {o 
the limit of their capacities at 
beginning of April. 


RECOVERY AND REACTION 


T is quite possible to marshal « 

further array of statisties—* whole 
caravans of figures,” as Gladstone called 
them—to prove that the business of the 
country has expanded largely in recent 
months, and that a higher degree of 
activity has been maintained in some 
important departments of trade; as, for 
instance, building and construction, 
automobiles, railway equipment and iron 
and steel, down to a very recent date 
And some of this larger measure of 
activity continues at this writing—earl) 
in April. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, despite very high prices and un 
certainties, is reported to be operating 
at about 90 per cent of capacity, which 
contrasts with about 38 per cent at the 
time of the coal and railway strikes last 
autumn. But while interesting as a 
record of what has been accomplished, 
additional statistics seem hardly neces- 
sary at this time, for the conservative 
attitude of the business community 
would appear to indicate that the for- 
ward movement, so far as prices are 
concerned, has about run its course and 
that the progress of industry is likely to 
proceed more slowly; at least for an 
interval in the near future. 


T is not to be inferred from the fore- 
going that the recovery of industry 
from the extreme depression of 1921 has 
definitely terminated and that business 





























Your 


OUR success, your 

growth, yes, your very 

business life, is depend- 
ent upon your understanding 
and your skill in meeting 
and taking advantage of two 
sets of conditions. 


We call them comparative 
and fundamental. Compar- 
ative, referring to the condi- 
tions within your own busi- 
ness. Fundamental, denoting 
the great economic govern- 
ors of the business world at 
large—the factors that gov- 
ern prices, money rates, 
wages, markets, and mold 
the state of mind of the 
man you must sell to. It is 
this latter set of conditions 
that sends our business 
world round its perpetual 


BUSINESS LIFE! 


course of succeeding periods 
of prosperity, decline, de- 
pression, and improvement. 


Strange as it may seem, these 
latter — these fundamental 
conditions have more to do 
with your success or failure 
than the figures which ap- 
pear on your books. 


INCREASING PROFITS 


By getting the facts — by 
taking advantage of the trend 
of fundamental conditions, 
instead of trying to run cross 
current or counter to it—you 
not only increase profits and 
insure your own success, but 
you help to build the founda- 
tion for a time when danger- 
ous booms and distressing 
panics will no longer occur. 


Write for Booklet R-65 explaining the Babson 
Method, and a copy of recent Babson Report, gratis. 


Tue BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WeELtes.Ley Hiits, 82, Mass. 


BABSON J REPORIS 





























“PROTECTION TO THE INVESTOR” 








How to ae 
Southern Mortgage Bonds 
There is a logical reason for the fact that in 
terest rates in the South are higher than in 
the more fully developed se¢ tions of the coun- 
try. The South is now developing her vast 
resources. She is willing, ready, and can prof- 
itably pay a higher rate for needed capital. 

ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 

safe for 57 years 

\dair Protected Bonds, secured upon the 
best type of income-producing properties 
in Southern cities and yielding as high as 
7°;, have for many years been the standard 
of comparison in judging Southern Mort- 

gage Bonds. 

Due to the rigid system of safeguards that 
surrounds these bonds—no investor has ever 
lost a dollar through a first mortgage invest- 
ment recommended by this house since it 
was established 57 years ago. 


How to Judge 
Southenn Mortgage Bonds 


In tl wklet, issued by the South’s oldest mort- 
e investme : iescis, niin leietalielt Gan tate 
rning first mortgage investments which are vital to 
the investor’s welfare. It will enable you to select 


Southern Mortgage Bonds of the highest type and 
thu ire a liberal income with absolute safety. 
Mail the coupon for your copy today | 


ADAIR 


REALTY & TRUST CO. 


Healey Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


is headed for another severe and 
continued reaction, for such can | 

be the case; and in any event that |. , 
matter concerning which no one «sy 
safely prophesy and which time «|. ye 
can determine. The situation apyeirs 
to be that, owing to the special ¢j; 
cumstances of the case, the impro 
ment has outstripped and gone bey «jd 
any proper and justifiable basis of 
provement. No phenomenon of the 
covery of industry from an extreme de 
pression is better established than t}).! 
its progress is rarely, if ever, continuows 
As an English writer on economics |):s 
aptly put it, it is far more likely to be 
“An alternating series of mountai: 
peaks and valleys.” In other words, of 
recoveries and reactions of varying in 
tensities. A common-sense exposition 
of the phenome na is presented by the 
National City Bank, in its publication 
for April, dealing with economic con 
ditions. It reads as follows: 


Evidently it is not desirable to have prices 
advanced beyond the level at) which con 
sumption can be sustained. The temporary 
character of these periods of expanding de 
mand has been demonstrated over and over 
again. The phenomena are all familiar—a 
congestion of demand due in part to a pre 
ceding period of depression, rising costs and 
prices, curtailment of demand, downward 
turn of prices, cessation of buying until costs 
and prices are readjusted on a lower level 
and then a repetition of the program. 


SIGNS OF IMPENDING CHANGE 


HETHER the forward movement 

will carry through the balance 
of the year or terminate at an early 
date; or whether, in fact, it has not al- 
ready culminated are questions regard- 
ing which financial observers and statis- 
tical experts differ widely. It is con- 
ceded, generally, that if conditions 
could continue as they now are; that is, 
if there should be no marked expansion 
of loans or advance in money and dis- 
count rates; if there should be no 
further pronounced increases in wages, 
or raw materials, that a fair degree of 
industrial activity, and possibly as large 
a degree of activity as prevailed during 
the first quarter of the year might be 
maintained for some time longer and it 
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“An extra 
measure 
e 4 9”? 
0 f service 








7450 BANKS 


ONG experience, intimate relationships and a 
fine understanding of the every-day problems 

of “the bank in Main Street” have built up a 
cordial working organization of 7450 banks that 
have “direct correspondence” with us, that co- 
operate with us in serving the financial needs of 


local and national business. 


“Hal | 
i Poe 





HINK what it means to 

be a customer of these 
banks with an organization 
for public service — your ser- 
vice—that reaches to every 
nook and corner of the 
country. Continental and 
Commercial customers com- 
mand the best of banking 
assistance everywhere. 


And every one of the 7450 
banks co-operating with us 
has the benefit of our broad 
facilities and connections. 


Is your bank 
one of the 7450? 


The pn. ne Sa 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Resources More Than $500,000,000 
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41 Years of 
Straus Safety 


THE record of S. W. STRAUS & 
CoO., now 41 years without loss to 
any investor, may well be your 
guide in selecting investments. 
Write today for our current offer- 
ings of sound bonds yielding the 
highest interest rate consistent 
with safety, in $1000, $500 and 
$100 denominations. Ask for 

BOOKLET E-1309 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1s<2 Offices in Forty Cities yrporated 











STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 6 Ne 
at goth St. at 
New YorK 


h Clark Street 
Madis on St. 
CHICAGO 


70 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 








—S. W. S. & Co. 


How to Select 
Safe Bonds = 


Every investor wishing to learn about 
bonds of absolute safety yet paying an 
attractive yield (ranging as highas7%) 
should write at once for this book 
which wil! besent for the asking. It has 
been prepared by George M. Forman 
& Company. 


YOUR COPY NOW READY 


In every banking circle the name of George 
M. Forman & Company has always been associated 
with sound investments and an attractive yield. Just 
a postcard or « letter will bring your copy o of our in- 
teresting book, ‘‘ How to Select Safe Bonds 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, Dept. 145 
105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ili. 
** 38 Years Without Loss to a Customer"’ 


























Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Odd Lot Trading’’ 


John Muir & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


26 Court St. 


BROOKLYN 


100 Share Lots 


Members 


61 ww ae 
NEW YORK 










































might be continued until the o 


of the harvests—if favorable— x lied 
additional resources and imparted 
fresh impulse to the buying power. \}j 
authorities agree that industry was ey 
titled to a recovery; to a very sj}. 
stantial improvement, in fact, as 4 


result of subnormal operations during 
the war when factories were engay: 
arms and munitions to be shipped 
abroad and to the further postponement 
of many undertakings thereafter as a con. 
sequence of business depression. 


1 on 


.. is a familiar economic axiom tha} 

staple commodities and basie articles 

of manufacture never continue per- 
manently or even for a long period of 
time below intrinsic worth or below the 
actual cost of production. In the slump, 
which followed the period of post-war 
inflation, and which culminated in 1921], 
all commodities, practically, and many 
staple and basic articles of manufacture, 
as well, were forced far below intrinsic 
value and production cost. And so a 
certain measure of improvement both in 
respect to business volumes and _ prices 
appears to be justified, partly to make 
up for the deficiency of the war-time 
period and partly in order to reestab- 
lish a proper relation between values and 
prices. If the recovery had gone no 
further than to restore the proper ratio 
between price and production cost all 
would have been well; but unhappily a 
new factor has been injected into the 
equation which has had the tendency to 
inflate production costs and set up for 
the time being, at least, a new basis and 
an altered relationship between prices 
and values. 


LABOR AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


F the readjustment which followedf{the 

collapse of the inflation boom had 
been thorough and complete; or, in 
other words, if labor had been liquidated 
to the extent that other things were 
liquidated; or if the laws restricting 
immigration had not been enacted it is 
wholly likely that the country could 
have supported the present measure of 


industrial activity and improvement 
and probably even more. But labor 
was never thoroughly liquidated or 


properly adjusted to the basis of other 
The available supply of efficient 


things. 


ATTLTTNTSLILL TAL LALLA DLL SUA DDD 





































J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 


MM 








I Hara 































































































































































NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14State St. 
te senlabesnesdaninaotemesianes 
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DIVERSIFICATION | 
-a Strong Safeguard 





IVERSIFICATIONisoneofthe 
most desirable of investment 
safeguards—the one that adds sta- 
bility by the law of averages. 
We recommend Bonds, Notes and 
Preferred Stock of 
Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
The operated utilities of this com- 
pany serve 625 cities and towns with 
2,367,000 population in 16 states. 
Write now for our new booklet de- 
scribing how these investments may 


be madeonthe Monthly Investment 
Plan. 


Ask for Circular BK 151 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


4In this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 
Dow’s theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


4 The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


§ Mr. Hamilton’s illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 














men was cut down by the war || 


i by 
the large exodus of foreign wage \.irker. 
and the shifting about of others | iriny 
the industrial depression. The  \))\y 


was still further curtailed, quite carly 
during the readjustment period the 
restrictive laws and the shorta: 
continued until a condition has |eey 
created that has seriously disturhe:! {he 
balance and now threatens to throw the 
entire industrial machine out of o 


" 
has 


HERE is no unemployment of |. }or 

now anywhere and the huge sims 
disbursed in wages weekly adds inu- 
terially to the purchasing power of the 
country. Some financial writers mep- 
tion this feature in arguing in favor of 
sustained industrial activity. But the 
argument rests upon an insecure foun- 
dation. The competitive bidding for 
wage workers has resulted in higher 
and still higher wages, which have been 
granted, on numerous occasions, to 
avert threatened strikes and disturb- 
ances; a case in point being the recent 
increase in the wages of the cotton textile 
operatives in the New England states 
and inthe South. Higher wages, shorter 
working hours, restricted output and 
the like have reflected in turn in en- 
hancing the costs of production and in 
still higher prices. And thus the vicious 
spiral of higher wages, higher prices, and 
then still higher wages again, and so on, 
indefinitely has been started and is kept 
in motion. It is a scheme that profits 
no one and least of all the wage workers, 
who have to pay out in increased living 
costs whatever they receive in increased 
wages. 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


UCH has been heard of inflation 

as a possible factor in influencing 
the improvement in industry since the 
first of the year. But until quite re- 
cently the banking statistics have dis- 
closed no undue expansion of loans, and 
the ratio of reserves in the Federal Re- 
serve Banks is very high, ruling at this 
writing at 75.7 per cent. An analysis 
of the situation made by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, and published 
in its Bulletion for April, discloses that 
the reserve ratio is not now an accurate 
measure of the amount of bank credit 
outstanding, because a large amount of 
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“4 Kermath 
\iways Runs’’ 








| ride in a motor boat is better than the 

ne. And the greatest joy of all is to own 

perate your own 

ts equipped with the famous Kermath motor 
well within the range of all. 


rhey're not so expensive 


RMATH 7 


TS ee 


re you get the Kermath motor if you want | 








They danced 


only one dance 





wer plant that is dependable and econ- iN | 
} 1 under all conditions for years to come S | 
} is a standard equipment by 80 per cent. of 
big boat builders. For large or small boats | 
Send for attractive literature and list of low 
prices 3h p to 50h p } 
$135 to $1050 } 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. | 
5885 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
r coniatinmeenaee = J 
[ares Ty = 


Write us for a copy 
f our interesting 
new Book, “What 
you should know 


about your Feet 
































IT’S FREE! 
i I LUT 
IVE LIFE to your Feet! Let them step F 
out lightly, smoothly, joyously—by putting = 
H} them into a pair of these famous ORIGINAL 4 
jj Flexible-Arch, Muscle-Developing Health Shoes. [| 
4 I'he Shoes that have done most to make Com- = 
4] fort fashionable and Fashion comfortable. Many | | 
4} handsome new models! =a 
: | 
j GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc, 3 
4 142 Brookline Street East Lynn, Mass. : 
‘\JRIPPER| 
: 
| WALKING SHOES |. 
q Va 





\ for MEN, WOMEN and CHILDRE 
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WOOT 
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gy all happened at the country club. 

She was simply wonderful and he just 
had to meet her. 

At last he secured the dance upon which 
his entire evening had been centering it- 
self. 

It proved both his first and last dance 
with her. 

Of course, he asked her again, but she 
pleaded she was very, very tired. Quite 
naturally he suspected some other reason. 

* * * 

The insidious thing about halitosis (the 
medical name for unpleasant breath) is 
that you, yourself, rarely know when you 
have it. And even your closest friends 
won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But 
usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to the regular 
use of Listerine as a mouth-wash and 
gargle. 

This halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. So the systematic use of Lis- 
terine this way puts you on the safe and 
polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of uses. Read the 
interesting booklet that comes with every 
bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


Saint Louis, U.S. A 
ys 

HALITOSIS 
“LISTERINE 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of “‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to “‘Harper’s” readers. 


Corporation Trust Service: Circulars and 
booklets describing important services ren- 
dered to corporations throughout the country. 
Offered by Guaranty Trust Company, 140 
Broadway, New York City 

‘HOOSING YouR INVESTMENT BANKER: A worth 
while booklet for investors, giving them an 
idea of what to expect in the way of service 
from their investment banker. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

How Henry WILKINSON Became Ricn: A book- 
let to illustrate the part which compound in- 
terest plays in accumulating a fortune. Of- 
fered by G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 42d St., 
New York City. 

A}Bank’s Many-sipep Service: A booklet de- 
scribing services rendered to individuals both 
in counselling them as investors and in serving 
them as executors, trustees, and other corpor- 
ate activities. Offered by Equitable Trust 
Company, 37 Wall St., New York City. 

COMMON SENSE IN INVESTING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall St., New York City. 

Montuiy INVESTMENT PLAN: Financial inde- 
pendence through the purchase of high-grade 
securities on a ten-payment plan. An inter- 
esting and attractive booklet. Offered by 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

How To SELEcT Sare Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 

Protectep Bonps: A booklet, “57 Years of 
Proven Safety,” explaining methods used in 
making and selling Adair Protected Bonds. 
Helpful to investors. Offered by Adair Realty 
and Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga 








gold has continued in the Reserve |,an\. 
as deposits and has not served as » basic 
for loans. ‘The actual loans of 4}, 
member banks at the latest available 
date aggregate $25,749,000,000, or iear) 
as large as they were in November, 192). 
at the height of the credit expansion 
preceding the collapse of the inflation. 
ary boom, when they aggregated 
$26,103,000,000. There is still room for 
credit expansion through rediscounts a} 
the Federal Reserve Banks. But it js 
clear from the comparative figures that 
the credit situation is not as strony as 
casual observers have inferred from 
consideration of the high reserve ratios 


LTHOUGH the Governors of th 

Federal Reserve Bank at. their 
conference in Washington late in March 
reached the conclusion that there was 
no need of an immediate advance in the 
rediscount rate above the prevailing 4!, 
per cent, it is not impossible that the 
loaned up position of the member banks 
supplies an explanation for some of the 
recent developments in the money, com- 
modities and stock markets. For ex- 
ample, call money has advanced repeat- 
edly to 6 per cent and time funds secured 
by stock collateral have been difficult to 
negotiate at better than 5!% per cent. 
Moreover, there has been a marked 
relapse in speculative ardor, recently, in 
stocks, cotton and grains, all of which, 
as a rule, have been disclosing reaction- 
ary tendencies. And there has been no 
improvement in bonds, which have been 
persistently heavy ever since _ last 
September. It is to be noted that a 
decline in bonds has often preceded the 
development of a money or credit strain, 
but on this occasion it may be the result 
of the heavy flotation of new issues in 
recent months, or possibly as a result of 
the disposition of investors to shift their 
holdings from taxable railway industrial, 
public utility, and miscellaneous bonds 
into non-taxable municipal issues. The 
foreign situation, unhappily, has dis- 
closed no definite signs of improvement, 
at least so far as the settlement of the 
Ruhr affair is concerned; and that mat- 
ter together with the increasing difficulty 
of conducting foreign business which it 
entails and the unfavorable tendency of 
of our foreign trade balance has added 
to the conservatism of prudent busi- 
ness men and financiers. 
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One of the new and 
exclusive Nonik Ice 
Tea Sets. Beautiful 
and economical. 
Read why. 


Copyright 1922 


NON 


REG US PAT OFFICE 


The Bulge Srotects 
The Edge 





Beautiful Glassware 
that resists Breakage! 


ERVE your summer beverages in Nonik Ice Tea, Lemon- 

ade or Water Sets. Made in many styles, colors and 
decorations. The graceful outward curve near the top of each 
Ionik glass(a patented feature) absorbs shocks and greatly 
imizes chipping. There are styles of Nonik glass avail- 
ble for your home in scores of beautiful designs. 


IMPORTANT 


Send for our descriptive Nonik folder. 
ime of store where you trade. 


The Nonik Glassware Corporation 
Mohawk Bldg., 5th Avenue and 21st Street, New York 





Please mention 




















The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is required. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square New York 


| 
| 
| 




















Your straw hat 
should be comfortable 


) gard MEN part with a soft felt hat as 
reluctantly as with a pair of shoes that 
have grown old gracefully. 

But changing from felt to straw needn’t be a 
painful process. It isn’t forthe man who wears 
a Knox Straw Hat. The Knox hat conforms 
to the shape of his head; it feels comfortable. 

On balmy days when 

your dressis precise inevery 
detail, you'll be proud of 
your Knox Straw Hat and 
more, too, you'll appreci- 
ate it thoroughly for its 
comfort, 
In leading stores throughout the 
country wherever the Knox Coat 
of Arms is displayed, you are as- 
sured of style, quality, and courte 
¢ous attention, 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 





THE KNOX 
“COMFIT” 


A few rows of fine 
soft braid make this 
straw hat self-con- 


forming. It is as : 
comfortable as a Fifth Ave, atgoth St., NEW YORK 
Knox Cap. st Grant Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 






FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 
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HODGSON Pet 





COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE 









“Better than we 
thought possible” 


AVE you ever come to a place far off th: 


beaten track? A spot beside a quiet lak: 
with the dark background of the pines? Hays 
you ever said to yourself, ““‘What an ideal site 


for a summer camp’’? 
| Build your own house yourself the Hodgsor 


Hot, crisp waffles— way. No skilled labor required. The only tox 


you need is a hammer to wedge in the key-bolt 


baked right at the table Send to-day for catalog N, which shows many 











beautiful Hodgson cottages, bungalows, garage 
. playhouses, bird-houses, poultry-houses, etc 
NTIL you've eaten waffles hot from Write to-day. 
the stove, you don’t know how 
wonderful waffles taste! E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Y k h il d | 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
ou can make them easily an 6 East 39th St., New York City 


quickly on an Armstrong Table Stove 
and serve them hot right at the table 
—the aluminum waffle iron needs no 
oes and the waffle browns on both 
sides at once. 

But the Armstrong Table Stove is | How to Play 
more than a waffle iron or a toaster— | 
it is a complete stove and cooks three Pp N¢ : C ial O \X ) 
things at once. Its shining white -” 
enamel never tarnishes nor discolors 
from the heat. The By L. L. HARR 
sparkless tilting plug ‘ 5 
makes heat control easy, 
for it lifts off—no tug- 
ging or pulling. 

Ask to see the Arm- 
strong Table Stove—in 
. ; the distinctive square 
WAFFLE IRON shape—at your electrical 
A cast aluminum or hardware dealer’s. 
waffle iron which _—‘ Price $12.50 with alumi- E latest book—complete and 


needs no greasing s1- ‘ 
may be purchased "um toaster, deep broil easily understood—on how to 


separately for ing pan, griddle, four ege 

















‘‘Pung-Chow’s appeal to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind is that it contains the best in 
bridge, chess and dominoes,” says Vogue. 








$4.00. It fits into cupsandrack. Write for play Pung-Chow, written by the 
——_— —_ sae. A Week of man who introduced the game into 
THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. the United States. L. L. Harr, 

Formerly The Standard Stamping Company in this book, does for Pung-Chow 
165 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. what Foster and Elwell do for 


ARMSTRONG Bridge with their writings. 


TABLE STOVE | HARPER & BROTHERS 


7 Established 1817 NEW YORK 
Cooks 3 things at once 
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Beaulifil TI LES || 


Woman’s preference for the kitchen. 
In the best sense, there is no kitchen but the 
i kitchen. 
easily kept clean — not injured by lye, 
or any cleaning compounds. Just a few mo- 
work, and tiled walls and floors are re- 
stored to their original newness 
Tiles afford unlimited freedom of treatment. 
Ever new—fresh — beautiful— interesting. 


architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The pein sae Tile Manufacturers 
340 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


~ Ware Mountan Refrigerators 
79’) “The Chest with the Chill in it”’ 
We have been building refriger- 
ators for half a century 
““IN OVER A MILLION HOMES” 


200 difterent styles and sizes. 


Send for handsome catalogues 
ind boo ~oklets 


Maine Manufacturing Company 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


The Complete Vacation— 
The Summer Camp 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title 
may be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 
part of this issue. 
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COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE 





Hot, cris} 
bake 
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wonderful \ 


You can 
quickly on 
and serve t 
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WAFFLE IRON 


A cast aluminum 
waffle iron which 
needs no greasing 
may be purchased 
separately for 
$4.00. It fits into 
the toaster com- 
partment. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


CUI- 


num toaster, deep broil- 
ing pan, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. Write for 
our folder, “A Week of 
Menus.” 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 


165 Seventh Avenue 


Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 
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| 1 easily understood—on how to 
play Pung-Chow, written by the 
man who introduced the game into 
the United States. L. L. Harr, 
in this book, does for Pung-Chow 
what Foster and Elwell do for 
Bridge with their writings. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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The Complete Vacation— 
The Summer Camp 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title 
may be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 
part of this issue. 
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AN EDITOR from the 
' Scientific American, 
in London incognito, re. 
cently attended seances 
with Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
where messages from 
both the living and dead 
were received from a 
trumpet suspended mid- 
air. Mediums in Ger- 
many and France have 
also been investigated 


Scientific American 
offered $5,000 prizes for 
psychic manifestations or 
spirit photographs pro 
duced before its judges 
The contest is fully re- 
ported in the magazine 
each month. 


$4 a year brings this interesting 
reporter of world events to your 
home or office. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
MUNN & CO., 233 Broadway, New York City 


Inclosed please find $4 for one year’s subscription to the 
Scientific American. 
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Youn SON will select your hat- 
ter as his hatter just as he se- 
lects your college as his own. 


Dunlap advances with the 
trend of fashion, but the tra- 
ditions remain fixed. 


DUNLAP & Co. 


431 Fifth Ave., NewYork 22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Aunla 


HATS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

























Here is a Dunlap Straw, with a 
patented flexible feature that makes 
itas comfortableas your old felt hat, 
yet strong enough to stand the strain 
of everyday wear. 


Throughout the Country the 
leading stores display the 
Dunlap sign and offer you 
the best in style and quality. 








&Go} 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Robert Owen, business 
man and philanthropist 
of the early nineteenth 
century, originated the 
personal trademark. He 
put his mame on every 
packageof yarn he made, 
saying: “‘l'm proud of 
_ goods and I stand 
back of them with the best 
thing | own —my name." 
Owen's creed, by which 
he won success, was this 
—*I have found that the 
best way to look out for 
No.1 is to look out for 
‘ lo “—- 


e Covenant in the Name 


the markets of the 
names which carry the weight of written agree- 


world today there are 
~) ments. To the buying public they represent 
the maker’s personal contract to maintain the 

highest standards of quality 
This desirable public acceptance must be guarded un- 
ceasingly by the manufacturer if his vantage ground is 

to be preserved. 

The Firestone organization is keenly alert to the re- 
sponsibilities as well as the rewards, in the ratification 
of the Firestone name by car-owners everywhere. The 


Fi 


public, expecting more in Firestone Cords, 
more for the money. 

The thousands of expert workers employed in the 
building of these fine tires, are fully conscious of th 
covenant made under the Firestone pledge of Mo: 
Miles per Dollar. 

With production facilities and working conditions 
conducive to the most efficient effort, they have brought 
the Firestone Cord to its present ‘high point of per- 
fection—fulfilling the trust imposed in this name by so 
great a following. 


is given 


Most Miles per Dollar 


restone 











or correct lubrication 
Cfe fine car requires the 
clean. clear, golden-colored 
motor oil - TEXACO. -® 
For maximum power, the 


volatile gasoline - TEXACO. 


‘The Texas Company. U.S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


MOTOR OILS 
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From « painting RADIATORS JBOILERS 


by Hersert Paus 





Thomas Jefferson 


E was Governor of Virginia, Minister of obligation. They are a pledge that this 

to France, Secretary of State and nation where men are born with equal 

President. But he will live in History first _ rights to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 

as the author of the Declara- happiness” shall be the best 
es 2 


tion of Independence. warmed nation in the world. 


That great charter of liberty set 
up a new political ideal in the 
world—an American Ideal. 


If you have the Ipgeat TYPE A 
Heat Macuine you know how 
well this pledge is being kept. If 


The words AMerIcaNand IDEAL 
were chosen by this Company 
for its products with a due sense 


not, let us send you a book that 
tellshowtheIpEaLT YPEA pays 


for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeau Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 





104 West 42nd Street, New York 








816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




















Honest values—honestly priced 


E WANT your business on the basis of giving 
you honest, good wearing, good looking 
shoes, at an honest price for the values they Style 207 Cop- 
contain. Our styles are always correct and our ley furnished 
45 years of expert shoe making is a guarantee in brown calf. 
of quality and good faith. 
We believe no shoe made in this country to- 
day gives better value for the price. Ralstons 
are made in two grades. Price range, $7 to $10. 


Sold by over 3,000 retailers 
IF NO dealer in your town we can serve you by 


mail. Send for catalog. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
982 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 


** Walk and be healthy”’ 

















No Matter How Thorough Your 
Education or What Your Vocation 


YOU NEED THIS NEW BOOK 
Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


General Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary 


EEG 


An authoritative dictionary of Synonyms with 
valuable explanatory notes characterizing each 
word. Its antonyms and new typographical 


arrangement increase its practicability. Royal 
4 
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vo, cloth, $3.00. 
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For Spring and Summer 


Linen is the most absorbent fibre 
known, The special mesh in 


WALLACES Linen 
Mesh Underwear 


keeps the body cool and the pores open, 
allowing the skin to function properly. 
Sold by most good shops. cAsk for folder 
Made exclusively in U.S. A. by 
THE LINEN UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
Mills: Greenwich, New York 


HE House of Krakauer points to’ 
a record of more than a half cen- 
tury of continuous production and to 
a business that has always been con- 
trolled by the same family interests. 
Last year the 50,000th Krakauer Piano 
was completed. These outstanding 
facts, indicative of inherent piano qual- 
ity, constitute a definite guide for the 
careful purchaser. 
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Catalog on request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
205 Cypress Ave.. New York 
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Diogenes Out of a Job 


IOGENES, the Greek cynic and philosopher, was 
a successful advertiser. He lived in a barrel to 
advertise himself. At high noon he was wont to light 
his lantern and stroll about the streets of Athens, “In 
search,”’ he said, “of an honest man.” In this way he 
advertised one of the prevailing failings of the classic 
Greeks. For among the ancients, the most successful 
merchant was the biggest skinflint. The cleverest buyer 
was the loudest haggler. 


There’s no room for a cynic in modern advertising. 
Advertising, today, calls attention to the open-faced 
honesty of business. It has standardized almost every 
article you can buy. You know what to expect and 
what to pay. You don’t have to dicker, bargain and 
haggle to know that you are getting as good as you give. 


That is why it pays to read advertisements and buy 
advertised goods. A product’s advertising is the best 
guarantee of its faithful performance, its lasting useful- 


ness or its definite quality. 


If you value constant satisfaction—if you want to get 


your full money’s worth every time—read the advertise- 
ments. 
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To take advantage of an advertisement 


is to get full value 

























































ilburBuds 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


ELICIOUS pieces of solid vanilla 

chocolate that simply melt in the 
mouth. Wrapped in tin foil, sanitary, 
wholesome and nourishing. 


Sold in pound, half pound, 
quarter pound and 10c packages 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Made by the makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa .M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
nr 
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By Henry T. Finck > Taking the “Guess”’ 
Out of Piano Buying 
LUTHER BURBANK, the world’s | S' LECTING a piano is difficult because of 


the expert knowledge required. 






































most famous gardener, says: But now you can make sure of obtaining 


“It is the best that has so far iN an instrument of artistic capability and 


structural reliability. All you need do is 
to ask to be shown a piano, player or re- 
producing piano, equipped with a Wessell, 
g Nickel & Gross action. 

FASCINATING treatise on : You will find the Wessell, Nickel & 
= > a Gross action only in instruments which 

how to grow flowers, fruit measure up to the highest standards of art 

and vegetables in your own gardens. and craftsmanship. That is why this 


" d o : famous action is virtually a guarantee of 
Much practical information, but in piano quality and reliability. It is a de- 


no sense dry fact and statistics It | oF) pendable guide to piano satisfaction. 


a ds tans of ail Insist upon it! 
ives you 
2 a a. ee WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
ty years’ experience as a horticultural Established 1874 Sihiee ate 
epicure. 
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| EX When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers ee re Seas oe => 
a! Gross Piano Action. Wo 


been written on garden subjects.” 
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a Friendly 
7 Book~Folk 
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“Some fellers reckon more or less, 

Before they speak their mind, 
And sometimes calkerlate or guess 

But them ain’t Dan'l’s kind. 
The Lord knows all things, great or small, 

With doubt he’s never vexed; 
He, in his wisdom, knows it all— 

But Dan’l Hanks comes next” 

From “The Village Oracle” 
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JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


—the Cape Cod Chronicler 


is —o American _. HAT charm dwells in a friendly book. Joseph Lincoln 
tution. is “Cap’n En,” iene i e ES tao 4 sie 
“Shavin’s,” “The Portyges” always has a story to tell, but it is his people, his folks, 












and other vovels, ave hnown who make you read and love his books. 

and loved wherever books are As some one has happily said, “Within a half dozen pages 
read. Awarm welcome awaits ; - ; 
ane seine be Bile. Linnie, you are quite at home, you've chosen your friends among the 


folk you've met, and you've taken your side in the village 
politics, you are interested in the village news, you have your 
grin for the village cut-up, your nod for the oldest inhabitant— 
it is your village now.” 


What a boon for any reader, what a privilege for any author! 


But Mr. Lincoln has another gift—the priceless gift of 
humor. There is no stronger bond than laughter, and we can 
laugh with him through any of his books. 


Tue DevtneaTor is a great magazine that goes into a million 
homes. It, also, is friendly. From its pages a million readers 
draw inspiration for better, richer daily living. In it they like- 
wise learn the delight of friendly folk—its fiction characters. 








Mr. Lincoln is one of the great writers who contribute to 
this magazine. 
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First with the Foremost Families 





W. L.D OUGLAS 


NAME_AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe Trade Mark 
the world. It stands for the highest standard of quality, style 
and workmanship at the lowest possible cost. 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS shoes are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W.L. Douglas for forty-six years has been making sur- 
passingly good shoes. The smart styles are the leaders everywhere. 
When you need shoes and are looking for the best shoes for your 
money examine W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes. They are ex- 
ceptionally good value for the price. Wear them and save money. 


$590579°8.&°9, SHOES ‘women 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. If not convenient to call 
at one of our 116 stores in the large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W. L. Douglas 
shoes. Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed by the name and 
price stamped on the sole of every pair Geleee the shoes leave the factory. Refuse 
substitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY WRITE FOR CATALOG. 








TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town sil $4.50 \ 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today for ex- & $5.00 
clusive rights to handle this quick-selling, quick q F 


turn-over line. , BOYS’ SHOES 














IMM 
The Case of Man Versus Bug 


and the Verdict 


Of all the enemies of your Roses and also of your 
Grapes, Rhododendrons, Peonies, Poppies, in 
short of all those delicately petalled flowers that 
bloom during late May, June and July, none are 
more vicious than the Rose Bug. Another sea- 
son’s critical tryout in many of the leading gar- 
dens of America has again proved the value of 


“ask forHorlick’s 
BGal-m@)-d(Cli, PVa S a f e 


Malted Milk 
Milk 


and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


* Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 


o ae S 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


me MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White Star S.S. 


“BALTIC” ‘ca. 
tons 
61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, Drives, Guides, 
etc. Personally accompanied and managed by F. C. Clark. 
Rome, Athens, Spain visits specially featured. 11 days, Paris 


and London, $100. UNIVERSITY-EXTENSION and other 
good tours to Europe under escort; $450 up. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 


CSIC 





The One Sure Rose Bug Remedy 
Fatal to Every Bug It Touches 


————— 
Though absolutely effective in destroying the dreaded Rose 
Bug as well as plant lice of many species, Melrosine is non- 
poisonous, pleasant and harmless to use, safe for birds and 
domestic animals. It will neither stain the foliage nor injure 
delicate blossoms, and invigorates the plants by its cleansing 
properties. 
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The foremost horticultural stores handle Melrosine. [If your 
dealer can not supply you, we will send a trial can upon re- 
ceipt of 60c. 


Garden Chemical Co. 
Park Ave. and 146th St., New York City 
VUULUUUULUUUUAU EN UA TOA EUU EEUU EA DEU TEE EE e 
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ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 
The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in the 
front part of this issue offers a real help 
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the throat can 


Prevention, 
rather than cure, is the 


keynote of modern medicine 


AID a great educator in a recent 

address before a prominent col- 
lege of medicine: “Medicine has 
changed. For centuries it was cura’ 
tive, and is now preventive.” 


The throat is the gateway 
through which disease germs reach 
the system. It is through the throat 
that man’s greatest enemy, the germ 
of infection, seeks to invade the 
system. 

Formamint is a pleasant tasting 
tablet that dissolves slowly in the 
mouth, setting free a powerful, yet 
harmless germicide that mixes with 
the saliva, thus penetrating every 
nook and crevice of the throat, 
searching out and destroying the 
germs of infection. 

Today, science recognizes in Form- 
amint a reliable means of preven- 
tion, and physicians urge its regular 
use for all throat troubles involving 
infection. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is our Trademark—lIt identifies our product 





Generous trial tube 


ical Co., 116 West 18th St., New York, N.Y 








Disease germs in 


actually killed 





Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist 















Unless you see the name “Bayer” on package o1 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each un- 
broken package contains proper directions. Handy 
boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drugzgists 
also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the track 
mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 


of Salicylicacid. 


tablets you are not getting the genuine Bayer product 
prescribed by physicians over twenty-two years and 
proved safe by millions for 





THE MIND IN 
THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 


The Bookman says: ‘‘Successfully disputes 
favor with popular fiction. The reader is 
scarcely aware of the stupendous tracts of 
learning traversed on the way to the goal. 
Books like this put the common man in pos- 
session of his scientific inheritance with due 
economy of effort and with all the effective 
quality of a good novel, since no reader can 
ever be quite the same man again. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 New York City 


ae 








Send 4c in stamps or coin for trial tube con- 
taining 8tablets. Address The Bauer Chem- 





Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Seep. Ointment, Talcum,25¢ ang where. it phy ay les 














dress: Outicura Laboratories. pt.D, Malde: den. Mass. 
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First Aid 


_ 











Sor home hurfs = 


No injury is trivial when the consequences of 
its neglect are considered. A cut, scratch, bruise, 
strain or sprain demands prompt attention. 

Too often is precious time lost in such emer- 
gencies. An antiseptic or a liniment may be 
required, or both! Have you these home necessi- 
ties combined in one preparation—quickly avail- 
able in one container ? 

Its convenience is but one of many reasons 
why Absorbine, Jr. occupies a never-empty place 
in so many thousands of homes. 

Itis because Absorbine, Jr. is safe, that chil- 
dren are taught its use as an antiseptic—to 
cleanse, to guard against infection and to assist 
nature in more rapid healing! 

It is because parents prefer its clean, agreeable 
iN odor that Absorbine, Jr. is used as a liniment to 
ward off stiffness, lameness and soreness after 
hard or prolonged exertion, and to treat conges- 
tion after exposure. 

Have it at hand for the emergencies to come! 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle z0c., postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 432 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


‘Absorbine J: 


, THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's ru/es, 
Nunowledge never learned in schools.” 


—WHITTIER,. 


A Summer Camp 


for your boys or girls? 
Thinking about what's best for 


them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper's Magazine 
that you find the best and 
the most dependable selection of 
summer camps, as well as private 
preparatory schools and colleges 


New Invention Aids Thousands 

















Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 





Here’s good news for all who suffer from deafness. 
The Dictograph Products Corporation announces 
the perfection of a remarkable device which has 
enabled thousands of deaf persons to hear as well 
as ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe this, 
so they are going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by prepaid parcel 
post on a ten-day free trial. They do not send it 
C. O. D.—they require no deposit—there is no 
obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. They 
are making this extraordinary offer well knowing that the 
magic of this little instrument will so amaze and delight the 
user that the chances, of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and report 
most gratifying results, There's no longer any need that 
you should endure the mental and physical strain which 
comes froma constant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
with your friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your place 
in the social and business world to which your talents entitle 
you and from which your affliction has, in a measure, ex- 
cluded you. Justsend your name and address to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, 1300 H, Candler Bldg., New 


| York, N. Y., for descriptive literature and request blank. 
| 
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YOSEMITE 


eAll year round 


National Park/ 


—in California— 


Every month in the year Yosemite 
National Park — between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles — extends its welcome 
to all travelers to enjoy the exceptional 
beauty and majesty of its world famous scenery 

its motor trail riding, summer and 
winter recreations, and mountain climbing 

The ““¥ TS" Tour, including 240 miles of 
motoring in Yosemite's mountains via Yosem- 
ite Transportation 
attraction 


tours 


System offers a special 
June | and October 1, 
reaching all main points of interest Merced 
Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy 
Inspiration P Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, Wawona Peint, Glacier Point 
and Overhanging Rock —at a cost of $35.00 
for round trip transportation from Merced, 
California, where all main line railroad tiekets 
permit free stopovers 


between 


River Canyon 


Valley vint, 


600 


See Yosemite this year. For free 
Illustrated Descriptive Folder, address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. A 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The preferred stopping place for trav- 
elers the world over. Situated in the 


heart of the city’s business and social 
activities. 


THOS. 





J. COLEMAN, Manager 





VAN NUYS HOTE Fourth at Main 


Los Angeles 
Centrally located. Exceiient cafe in con- 
aection. 


The best of accommodations at 








eppears every month in the linited . States sexclusi aoe in 


THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY- CENTURY-HARPERS-REVIEW of REVIEWS 
SCRIBNERS and WORLOS WORK, InTHE CANADIAN MAGAZINE in Canada 


Send postage for advice where and how to go. The right hotel etc 
in our departments write to 


» THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU. Inc 8 Beacon St, Boston Mass USA @ 


LONC BEACH CAL 


California’s Celebrated Seaside Resort 

and Beautiful Residential City. 

Important Seaport — Fast Growing Industrial 
and Manufacturing Center. 


Harbor and the Pacific Ocean 
now of over 100,000, 
become « 
and offers unlimited opportunities to investor 
Annual payroll (Industrial and Commercial), 


With a populatic 


abundant supply of cheapest fuel 
and Apartments 
tages. No extremes heator cold. KNOW LON 
BEACH BETTER — write for valuable data 

amber of Commerce, Long Beach, Cal. 


TAHOE CAL. 


Splendid Hote 











Yosemite, California | 


moderate prices. Folder mailed on request 








TAHOE TAVERN, located on the 
shore of Lake Tahoe, 6,225 feet above sea 
level, 15 miles by rail from Truckee, Cali- 
fornia. Free stopovers on through eastern 
tickets. (tok 





Average noon temperature 7 
av. humidity 58. Season June to October. 
All first-class hotel comforts. 

Golf, tennis, out-of-door steam-heated 
swimming tank, auto, launch and horse 
back trips, mountain climbing, bowling, 
dancing, ete. Excellent trout fishin fn 
lake and streams. On the Lincoln High- 
way 


Write C. T. Bliss, Gen. Mgr., Tahoe, Cal, 


ERETOG 


RT and TRAVE]- DE PA, 


= LONG BEACH = 


Long Beach is situated directly on the Long Beach 


Long Beach is destined to 
ne of the largest cities in Western America 


over 
$10,000,000. City-owned oil fields assure industries 


Exceptional Educational Advan- 


LAKE TAHOE 


CALIFORNIA 





G a 


Coal 


CANADA 
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‘| CANADA waster? 
Vacation Land 
Swim, canoe, goif, hike or rest in luxurious « 
midst the scenic beauties of the “‘ playground of the 
continent."" Excellent hotel accommodations at 
reasonable cost add to the pleasures of « vacation of 
health, sport and fun at any of Canada’s wonder 
Spots 
Dress Up or Rough It 

Canada is a great vacation land. Minaki, Gre: 
Lakes Cruise, Highlands of Ontario, 
the Lower St. Lawrence 
Thousand Islands. See the Capital City — Ottawa. 
See the ‘‘old world in the new" at Montreal and 
historic Quebec. 

For Real Fishing, Hunting 

and Camping 

Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel in virgin 
streams and big gamecountry in Nova Scotia, New 


at 
Murray Bay 
See Toronto and the 


Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia 
Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 25 — men- 


tioning district that interests you. Address either 
Canadian National Railways office listed below 
CHICAGO, 108 W. Adams Street 
NEW YORK. 1270 Broadway 
Canada welcomes United States tourists. 
No passports required 


mete BRITANNIA HOTEL, 


of Bays 
Indoor comforts. Wonderful out-of-doors. Golf 
Tennis, Bowling, Bathing, Boating. Covered danc 


_ing Pavilion Excellent |_ music. No Hay Fever 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Kingsway 
O.Cansda 





ome _TRAVEL 


TEMAGA MI vAN uc 


LAKE TENAGAR! 
A real North Woods Cam 








OR See the Redwoods 


Z} Vacation this year among the 
giant trees— Sequoia sempervirens 
Sane — living wonders of the world. 
Outdoor recreation in ideal cli- 
mate. Hotels, resorts, mineral springs and charm- 
ing camping spots. Special low fares from San 
Francisco. Consult agents, Santa Fe or Southern 
Pacific Lines; and write for illustrated booklet, 
“Redwoods of Northwestern California.”” 


Address, Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
64 Pine Street San Francisco, California 





is heart of four mililes 
acres of virgin forest. 1, Lakes. Every Comfort 
Wonderful fishing. One eo from Toronto. Write 
MISS ORR, 250 Wright Av., Toronto, Ont., Canads 


New Brunswick, Canada. Scenery 
and Climate unexcelled, Salmon, Trout, 
Moose, Deer, Game Birds ofall kinds. Drive 
to the right on_ good motor roads. Consult 
N.B.Tourist & Resources Asso.,St.John,N.B 
The Last Great Frontier 
Come with us for a real wee next 
summer. Magnificent scenery. Comfort- 
able camps. Experienced guides. Hunting. 








| Fishing. Boating. Prospecting. Exploring 





COUNTRY, AS COMFORTABLE OR AS RIGOROUS AS YOU 
Experienced guides make solitudes safe as at home. 
Send 10 cents for ‘** 1N THE MAINE WOODS 1923”: contains all you wish to know, 


Vacation Bureau, Dept. H., BANCOR & AROOSTOOK R. R., Bangor, Me. 


Easily accessible. 


Taku River Co., Juneau, Alaska. 
ISHING y y NTING 
conga DEEP IN THE MAINE WOO GanriNe 
yaw 


CARE TO MAKE IT 


All kinds of accommodations for both men and women. 
articles , illustrations, maps, etc.; 


many times worth price. 
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A | 8 i eer N:-GO5' 
HER & -TRAV EL- DEPARTMENT 


“TRAVEL 

















lndon & North Eastern 
Railway 

of ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 

7000 Miles of Track 


Serving the Territory most inter- 

esting to American Visitors 
Ancestral Home of George Washington, 
Bunal Place of William Penn, Cathe- 
jrals, Historic Centres, University Towns, 
ay Popular Coast Resorts, Inland Spas, 
Mountains, Lochs, Moors, and Sporting 
Gol $. 


EAST COAST ROUTE 
Track of the Flying Scotsman 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST 
between LONDON and SCOTLAND 
Dining Cars, Sleeping Cars with 
Separate Berths. 
HARWICH ROUTE 
England to the Continent 


To HOLLAND via HOOK OF HOLLAND 
To BELGIUM via ANTWERP; also via 
ZEEBRUGGE 





rie 


| ial 
= 
— 


Pullman Cars and Luxurious Steamers 
at: For information and illustrated bcoklets 
; apply to 
H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agt. 
311 Fifth Ave. (at 32d St.), New York 










CALIFORNIA 


TUSCANIA 
also via the comfortable cabin steamers 
COLUMBIA and ASSYRIA at lower fares. 


ANCHOR LINE 


25 Broadway, New York—or Branches and Agencies 











Direct from New York to 


SCOTLAND 


“The Bonnie Land o Bobbie Burns” 


WHERE world-famed links await the golfer; and 
motoring, riding or driving always is a 
joy; whereliterary and historic associations amid delight- 


ful scenery abound; where gun and rod find worthy 
game; where good hotels are everywhere in reach. 


Sailings New York to Glasgow, via the new, oil- 


burning, most modern and replete Anchor Liners 
CAMERONIA 



























She Hi way of 
- HISTORICAL | 
ta nd“ The Best Way’ 


historical interest and scenic 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


which offers you quick access to 





Oxford, Warwick, Stratford-on- 
Avon and Chester; the Coastal Re- 
sorts of North Wales; the Peak 
District of Derbyshire; the Eng- 
y lish Midlands; the Lake District 
a and all ~—s of Seotland, includ- 
ing the Hydros and the haunts of 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. 
Assistance in planning a tour to include 
) places of interest to American visitors, and 


woklet * The Charm of England, 
from JOHN FALIRMAN, Agent 


200, Fifth Avenue 
ENCLAND 


Po 





tre for East Anglia. 
sl in the Atlantic City of England. 


SCOTLAND 


PERTH—The STATION HOTEL _ 





SWITZERLAND 





Interlaken 


Dorland Agency, 244 Madison AV., 





a estw 





IPod 


* to most places of 
beauty 
We in England, Seotland and Wales is by 
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Great Western Railway of England 
for Comfort, Convenience and Courtesy. 
THE CATHEDRAL LINE OF ENGLAND 
THE COUNTRY OF THE ABBEYS 


Through trains to Chester, Shakespeare’s Country, Torquay, Plymouth, 
Lorna Doone Country, Wales; Oxford onMain Line. 


Go Great Western — None Better 


Write for information and illustrated Travel Books to 
R. H. LEA, General Agent, 315 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and 37 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, Canada 
































FREE} 


London Midland & Scottish Railway 
- New York — 


THE QUEEN’ S HOTEL, Great Yarmouth 
ar with American visitors as a touring 
Best appointe 





An Ideal Centre for Tours in Scotland. 
Close to Gleneagles. Hotel Adjoins Station. 
First Class. Fixed, Moderate Tariff. Garage. | SWEDISH TRAVEL BU REAU, 


HOTEL REGINA Jungfraublick 


Most up-to-date. Splendid Location. Rooms | 
82.00 day up. Send for Richly Illus. Booklet. | 


SWEDEN 

Wonderfulold castles—mag- ¢ 

nificent mountain scene ry— 
glimpses of picturesque 
Peasant life—cities that are 
marvels of architectural 
beauty and civic orderliness. 
Nowhere else will you find 
the — of progress so de- 
light ully blended with the 
traditions of antiquity as in 





Sweden. Pl =— 
iene on jan your trip to = 
OD charset ae 
t ial Expositi 








oe —Sept. 30 
Writs for booklets on Swedenand Special Tours 
resentative Swedish State Railways, 24 State 
pated tl Bo sessed ae N Y., or any authorized tourist agency, 
| sss LT A 

_MONTANA 
SPEND THIS SUMMER HIGH UF 





UP IN THE 


>| MONTANA ROCKIES among Glaciers, Lakes, Can- 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, NEW YORK f othe 

rite for listof most attractive properties for sale or as rs meg Fishing, Pack Sarre and Walking 

t. We oe ge Thousand Islands. H. B. Cary, 

N.Y. Branch Office, Alexandria Bay 


yons, Peaks and hundreds of other mountain won- 


vuntain-climbing, Koda Booklet 


ng | 
BEATA CAMPS. tee, Unb Loven’ mowrana |. we 


Official Rep- | 





eee x NEW YORK CITY _ ‘ 
wim st Hotel St. James xv" 


hotel of quiet 


West 7 


2d Street, 


of Central Park 


Garage. 
mi. away. 


idway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
dignity, 
Sppointments of a well-conditioned home 
favored by women traveling without escort. 8 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops 
and boo klet on application WwW 





HOTEL HARGRAVE 
Absolutely fireproof 
With moderate rates 
~_ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 
OHAWK 4th Lake. Capacity y 125. Lat- 


—_——_ 
& Cottages running water every — 
ag Camp, same management, 3 


having the atmosphere and 
Much 


Rates 
Jouns: om QuINN 


N. ¥. 300 rooms, each with bath 
One block to 72d St. entrance 
Comfort and refinement combined 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


est equipment, electricity, 


.M. Longstatf, Old Forge, N ? 





85 log cabins 
Riding 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The W 


ee aa 
nee Eee KARST’S RANCH 
Flevation 5,872 ft 


Lake & Streams Trout Fishing, 
Dancing, Kodaking Nature's Scenic Wonders. No 
where is the Call of the Wilds so Alluring 
your vacation in the Mountains. Write for booklet to 
arst, Salesville, 


Where-to-go Bureau? 


near Yellowstone National Park 
Mountain Trail Hiking. Horseback 
Hunting, 


Spend 





Montana 





ll 













































Wondrous Vacation Land 
of every lure, delight and 
pastime. Lakes, Woods, Sea- 
shore, Mountains, Rivers, Is- 
lands, Countryside. Campingin 
log cabins, fashionable resorts, 
picturesque colonies, hotels pa- 
latial and hotels for the man of 
moderate means, historical points of 


Send for illustrated booklets, road 
maps, railroad and steamboat folders, | 
lists of hotels, cottages, camps and 
boarding places, or other information. 
Please specify your particular vaca- 
tion requirements and whether Sea- 
shore, Lake, Mountain or Woods, 
Camping, Motoring, etc. Address 


STATE OF 
MAINE 
PUBLICITY 
BUREAU 


28 Longfellow Sq. 
Portland, Maine 


PORTLAND 


CASCO BAY 
is COOL in SUMMER 


You may golf, canoe, fish, bathe in the 
surf, sail among the islands, rest or 
play Only a night’s run from New 

ork. Reached by State trunk lines. 


A Center for a week of Ideal Auto Trips 


t 























lida 





Island 
Golf. 





SST NED 


















The Playgro 
of Nat; 

Write for Free and Impartial Information and Road } 
Come to Nature’s own playground where there’s hi 
for everyone. Be invigorated by the “water-washed 


the trout-filled streams; boating, dancing, motoring 
able hotels, cottages, and camp sites. Address 


Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 


Department 51, Bank Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Accessible by train, boat and automobile from anywhere 

_ MASSACHUSETTS _____ CAICHICAN 
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u 
























































—_—_————— a Se Bay Viev 
interest, quiet boarding places. Golf, t ; “y ‘BAY VIEW HOUSE Opens I 
Horseback Riding, Fishing, Canoe- HOTEL 1 ae geneen wader Fg nn Send fo 
ing, Sailing, Motor boating, Bathing, 1 eats \ Air full Ozone. Pure Water. | Table THE 
Good roads for motoring. Well | ~ All essentials for vacation ‘ 
equipped railroads and steamboat 390 Commonwealth Ave. Boston The ROSELAWN Bay View, Mich. au baie 
lines. Competent licensed guides. } “ Furnishings. service. atmosphere and | e amusements. Golf, ete. 

rates i: this Distinctive Boston House one of uate. Baths. Running water 





( 
I 





A. & E. Hotel supremely located 


TRAVEL 


Let this be a | 
“Pacific Northwest 
Summer” 


ifeteria 
if the most homelike and attractive city hotels in i L. Mieh 
the world Send for our booklet with ils quide | 


to Boston and historic vicinity A.PCostello.Mgr | 























Nantuc ket BEACH HOUSE Siaseonset, 
Surf Bathing. Tennis, etc. Allthe 
venefits on land of an Ocean ‘Voy age. 






































Yellowstone Park is wonder. 
ful—but there is ever so much 
more to see in the Pacific 
Northwest. You'll find every- 
thing you should have fora 
worth-while vacation. 

Surprisingly low summer fares, 
Send for free booklets, please. 


A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Manager 
964 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Swampscott, 
{assachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
mfort and pleasure of guests 

Every guest 
Accommodates 
bares vps — Booklet. 














where the c 
are constantly considered 
room connects with bath 
450. Sea Bathing 
For rese wes ons 
K. GRABOW COMPANY, INC. 

















E R. Grabow, President 
21 years under same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe 
og "New — nd 


































































10 days’ stopover on all classes of tickets ii N h P. ifi R 
Write for booklet or information regarding : = i ort ern aci 1¢ y. 
ood ds, camps, cottages, hotels, etc., b— “« ° ° ” 
im Cased Bayt Marcie B. Cos, Pab, Sasre- K ‘corr ROCK INN AS D “2000 Mi Miles of Startling Beauty 7 
tary. Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Me COTTAGES. On the famous 
——_—_—_ North Shore, Magnolia, Mass. Book- WYOMING aA 
LAKE PARLIN HOUSE AND CAMPS | lets. Address R. M. Davison. ING. 
invite you to enjoy the grandest of vac ations \ ———_—_—_———— 
iP - can Prop —* ia agg Booklet j HOTEL PILGRIM | Plan now to spend your vacation in Wyom- 
. a K PLYMOUTH. MASS ing, the most fascinating of all Western 
K CAM P S . . States; splendid highways, hotel and ranch 
aS 2o8y ene veges MAINE 4 RIGHT ON THE OCEAN accommodations; best fishing and big game 
In the famous Rangeley n. blevation 2000 | | Offers superior accomodations at bunting in America. 
feet On high forest land on 3 mile lake. wie tates which are high enough to insure Write for illustrated booklet. 
Private cabins with open fireplaces and bath * the best in service and cuisine | ‘ommissioner of Immigration, 
Trout & salmon fishing Golf near. Garage. Booklet 18 Hole Golf Course adjoining hotel grounds _ Room | 309 ¢ Capitol | Bdg., Cheyenne, Wyo 
Mountainview Hotel & Cottages OPEN JUNE 15th to SEPTEMBER I5th 


In the forest on lake shore of the famous Rangeley 


region Bathing Boating Salmon and tro no 
aa a Best of everything wklet. Write to 
L. qe Proprietor, Hountainview, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


UNGALOW —Ideal Betreat 
Lodge. Cottages. Tents. 150 acres. 
Groups. Individuals. Recreation hall. 
Golf near. Eleetricity. Own vegetables. 
Address Dr. Fred P. Haggard, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. On Lake Winnepesaukee 


OL PERN ESS INN AND 
‘AMPS. Squam Lake, Holderness, 
and June. 





N H. Open May 15. Special rates May 
Booklets. Address R. M. Davison. | 




















_Owns rshi hip | Management of P F Brine 
















Buzzards oy 1 Marion, N f 
Cod y Y THE SPAN Mass. . 

ae Poning, omtae ‘Gots Tennis, || Take the Camps Tour, Famous ‘round 

Ball Room. } Shore p Dinners. | Booklet. || the world for Comfort, Friendliness and 











Sensible Prices 
1923 red folder at ticket offices or write 


Yellowstone Park Camps Company 
Box 800, Livingston, Montana 


Where-to-go for June closes May 1 
if you desire to see good press poet we 
should have your copy as early as April 2 







Che 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER #2 CO..\tad P 

















oprietors 




























T “TOURS 


RO GREECE, EGYPT, PALESTINE «2: 

















Tours Personally Conducted —45 to 108 Days, from $675 to $1 485 










no a Give rn Much es Any P M 9 at moderate cost . 
ba Iu Tours eo Why ay More’; Summer Vacations 
Bs A varied range of comprehensive itiner 
jings Jur d Jul Write tod i est ‘ ceselection, Pe 
ation Mi tuithercry ond fal aformedon”_ Tee WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. |) aricsattrding choice scicction, Personal 





an , cluded. No extras. Small, select par 
ties at frequent intervals, embodying 


‘EUROPE, (1923 — =. Oz COMFORT, SATISFACTION, ECONOMY 
tee Oia Wand: Fae.|| FALL TOURS || 56 days up from $635 


,, London, Paris, Brussels, Am- Cathedral ~. & Spain McCANN’S TOURS, Inc. 


: am, Kome. 
Round the World, East & West Marbridge Bldg., 1828 B’way, New York 



















yur new booklet, Europe 1923 
































" “f Egypt, India, Japan & China - 
THE TEMPLE TOURS anal me a0 Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 
or details write 
lich, 4 §5.B Franklin Street Boston, Mass. Bureau of University Travel BALTIC &.. a .) 
_ ete, EUROPE 4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. White Star Line, specially chartered Feb. 2, 1924. 
Cafe 4 65 days, $600 and up, or 74 days with a week in 
L. Miet { Py u vy JAPAN - CHINA | THIRTEENTH CONDUCTED TOUR | Paris and 4 days in Lo »ndon, $700 and ap ; New York, 
h | ae tours at popular prices. | Private — Limited — Reasonable. Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
| ; ee -* Burci <4 Kr, “s pol July. | Special attention to ladies alone Algiers, Athens, C nstantinople, Palestine, Egypt 
g fours to Orient July and Sept. SPAIN — seven cities — ENGLAND, care aaa ar Magles, awe. M nte Carlo Cher- 
a Bennett’s Travel Bureau | FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, | "5 ‘Ser Terie, Leadon), Liverpool. New Yor 
Stree 5 p e | MARY E. FITZ GERALD 
Vest od ce Gal : et ork City | 1876 Greenleaf Avenue Chicago, Tl. AROUND THE WORLD 





p by a luxurious liner, specially chartered. 4 months, 
i “ Tours of Character” | $1,000 and up, shore excursions included. Full 
EUROPEAN New booklet ready. ( ri %G PPR in € | details ready in May 
THE S( ee TOU RS, er ~4 wie Ar F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
( tal at’ jan s - 


55 —— Private Parties of 8 or 4 personally escorted by Mem EUROPEAN TOURS 


|s1185 >». Small party. T3days. London | bers of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. Selected Routes | |, 
s. Sail June 30.“Cedric.” 1st © —— to suit individual requirements. Luxurious Private | Popular Routes ; Abundant Sightseeing ; Skilled 


























































| sea “Pe rsonally conducted. Mrs. Nel- | Cars. Please apply for Booklet early to D. Gunston, | Interpretation of European Art, History, Literature 
Is ter, 4 W. 92d St., New York City. | 15 Station Road, Cambridge, England. Travel sseerit fc a Inte ere ranqenge Study 
—_ ’rite for informatio 
EUROPE *zszo! wrote eon NTRRCSUEGIATE Tours, 
1923 ranklin Stree oOston ass. 
tor [MElax IDEAL VACATION TOU? e225. | INDIAN MEADOWS RANCH —— 
Lakes and Switzerland. Holland, Ber. | Lathe heart of the Big Game country. Trout} EUROPE = From Mentrea $745 
uch | - — i Tuixos «, | UShing. Horseback riding. Pack Trips. Big | June 23 and 29 ‘j 
oa an : ane land. Tue Brst Tunes to Game H , me genes Holland, Belgium, Rhine, “tabgge txscon! 
: a a Aiea rame Hunting Between Lander & Yellow- : 
“ific Re AY ee Tuew Address bs Lakes, Italy (fncl. Naples) Riv , France 
' Te oT legs Bae Tours | stone Park. Address T. M. Bain, Circle, Wyo. ENTOR TOURS 330 So te oi St 
Ty: 169 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. |! Where-to-goadvertising covers N. America | M Chicago 
ra 
rea, 
yer 
Ry. 
ty” 
on 
rancl 
yale - 2 
ror yourBoy THE SUMMER CAMP __ for yourGie 
If you are planning to send your boy or girl The facilities of our School Information 
to a camp next summer, we would com- Bureau are also at your command for any 
mend for your consideration the announce- additional assistance you may require in 






ments that appear in the Summer Camp _ selecting the summer camp best suited 
to your demands. Address 







Section in the front part of this issue. 





School Information Bureau 
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Comfort 
Lacey you travel «de 
luxe’? on the great new 


liners «*OHIO’’ and «*ORCA’’, 
or in the comfortable homelike 
accommodations of the one class 
cabin steamers *“ORBITA”’ and 
“ORDUNA”’, you are assured 
of finding the same famous ¢*Com- 
fort Route’’ service, which is a 
matter of such pride on every 
Royal Mail vessel. This careful 
personal attention to your com- 
fort and pleasure is one of the many 
distinctive features of the «*O”’’ 
steamers, and is built on the solid 
foundation of 84 years’ experi- 
ence in providing the utmost in 


) 
ocean travel, 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) (Hamburg) 


“The Comfort Route’”’ 
Riyal 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway 
607 Boylston Street 
117 W. Washington Street 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 


Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 


Halifax 


Vancouver Toronto 













































For Happy Days by the Sea 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Under their broad deck porches, along 
the famous Boardwalk, the world passes 
in review. Merry crowds throng the 
broad white beach. The sea rolls in, 
bringing health and tingling life in its 
salty tang and soothing sound. 

A thousand fascinating shops and 
amusements claim your interest. Or 
you can play golf on a sporty course, 
go yachting or fishing. 

Then back to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall with 
keen appetite for a tempting meal, desire for 
perfect comfort and the companionship of 


delightful people. 


For more than fifty years these two hos- 
pitable, homelike hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have been the 
choice of cultivated interesting people, bent 
on happy, health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
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To the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
COOK'S 


DE LUXE CRUISE 


by specially chartered, oil-burning, new 


‘“*BELGENLAND” 


Sailing Jan. 19—Returning March 26, 1924 


A plethora of alluring features such as: 


~~, — ak, 
———> ~ 


| A Steamer — recently completed, su- A Unique and Distinctive Restaurant 

\ | perbly equipped and most Service—with meals served a 
modern and replete in every lacarte at any time without 
respect. Swimming Pool -— extra charge. Private dining 
Turkish Baths—Gymnasia— rooms for parties. j 
Children’s Playrooms, etc. A master-hand itinerary—14,000 miles— / 
67 glorious days—with-a long / 
stay in Egypt, Palestine, etc. 

\, , Stopover privileges in Europé, return- . 

ON f ing by Majestic, Olympic, 

- Se- Homeric, etc. etl 

a — f oii 

{ 4 \ . ° — - 

LZ ~\ Cruise Strictly Limited £600 Guests__ 


a . 


THOS. COOK @ SON ~*~ 


% 


1 


\ 245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 


i \, Boston \ Philadelpbig i “Sen Francisco ~ 


\] * Los Angeles. Montreal 


\ \ fe 


“Torgre, 














See the 
Ancient Glories 
of the 


Mediterranean 


ND now a Medi- 
Pentel Cruise 
under Canadian Pacific 
management, on the 
magnificent Empress of Scotland 
(25,000 gross tons), sailing from New 
York, January 14, 1924. Everything 
Canadian Pacific standard — there is 
none better. 


Is Egypt 
Your Mecca 


with itshistoricexcavations? Thiscruise 
will give you 14 daysin the Palestine and 
Egypt at an exclusive rate. Fascinating 
shore excursions to different points from 
Mediterranean ports. All details looked 
after by competent representatives. 


Ancient citiesand ancient glories: Rome, 
Athens, Constantinople. Picturesque 
races and costumes; Algiers and Tunis, 
aglow with the sunny charm of Africa. Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar. Gorgeous cross sections of the 
world we live in; Naples, Monaco, Portugé |. 
A vouch of Old England—Southampton and 
London—on the way home, 


A wonderful winter vacation, this Canadian 
Pacific Mediterranean Cruise. And it costs no 
more to travelso than for accommodations at a 
first class hotel anchored to a city street. Fares 
$800 up. Limit 600 passengers. 


Get full particulars now. Write, phone or stop at 
the nearest Canadian Pacific steamship agency 


Mediterranean Cruise 
e of es 


tT SPANS THE WORLD 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—40 N. Dearborn St. 
MONTREAL, CAN.—141 St. James St. 


Canadian Pacific Offices allover the World 













GATES TOURS to Europe 


including Paris, London and the 
Mediterranean—$425 and up 


You can travel in Europe next summer for as lit 
you can travel at home—a 30 day Gates Tour t 
will cost you only $425. Sailings from May to § 
offer a range of tours from 30 to 8o0< days ata t 
$425 to $1100. An unusual opportunity for thos 
in seeing at moderate cost all “8 at the Old Wo rid j 


Comfort combined with economy 

Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned with t 
of giving their patrons comfort combined with e 
Last year over 500 people « Gates Tours to F 
proved this to their enthusia satisfaction. 

Let us send you complete information about Gates 7 
to Europe next summer. Apply direct to Gates, pean at 
= Fifth Avenue, New York, or to Raymond & V 

o., General Agents, in Chicago, Phi iladelphia, = Fran- 


cisco, and Los Angeles. Write for Booklet A-5. 
GATES TOURS-— Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Cost’ 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
LONDON PARIS ROME 
Write for information about the Gates Cruise 
to the Mediterranean, sailing in February, 1924 





























HOW TO PLAY 


BASEBALL 


By John J. McGraw 


HIS book by the Manager of the 

Giants is written to show every 
boy how to become a good ball-player. 
Beginning with the catcher, a chapter 
is devoted to each position—catcher, 
pitcher, first base, second base, short- 
stop, third base, the outfield—and then 
batting, base-running, training, and 
general team-work are taken up and 
considered from every point. By 
means of photographs the best posi- 
tions for a catcher’s hands are shown 
and the importance of his signals is 
pointed out, etc. 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, 90 cents net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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A New Way to Europe 
Iceland and the North Cape 


Annual Raymond -Whitcomb Summer Cruise 
From New York, June 23 — S.S. “Araguaya’ 
A Month of Delightful Cruising 


Visiting Including 


Opportunity to visit the Hot Springs and 
Iceland — Hammerfest the Thingvaller Lava Fields in Iceland 


, ~ > o “ og Ss ed 
North Cape — Lyngen The glorious “ Midnight Sun 
The Norwegian Cataract Country 


The Jostedalsbrae 
The Fjords Loen the largest glacier in Europe 
The Tercentennial Jubilee Exhibition 
Olden Bergen at Gothenburg 
Gothenburg Copenhagen Opportunity to visit Hamlet’s Castle in 
Elsinore (Denmark ) 


Lofoten Islands — Trondhjem 


Just the trip you have longed to take—unique—fascinating—worth-while—ideal for 
a summer vacation. May be combined with further travel in Europe. Reservations 
should be arranged for as soon as possible 


Europe Tours 


The experience of nearly half a century combined with a thorough knowledge 
of prese nt-day conditions, make the 1923 Raymond-Whitcomb Europe Tours 
he Best in Trave 1e varied programs enable you to select your own 
route. France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, the British Isles, and 
Spain. Departures in May, June, July, August. Apply for our European Book- 
let giving full particulars 
ate 
Round. the-World Cruise Mediterranean Cruise 
S.S. ““ Resolute’’ * Reliance 
From New York, Jan. 19, 1924. Sailing eastbound. From New York, Reb. 9, 1924 


Early applications 
Reservations may be made now. 


assure a wide selection of accommodations. 


For Booklets and complete information call, write or telephone any of our offices 


pLIHEBEST IN TRAVEL | 
Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 


New Y -_F Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
225 Fifth Ave. 1338 Walnut St. 112 So. Dearborn St. 657 Market St. 515 Title Ins. Bldg. 


Executive Offices: Cor. Beacon and Park Sts., Boston 
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Everywoman’s 
Hotel 


|] 


,— is no_ hotel 


exclusively for women 


(ANTS ANS ONS ONS ON 






in the United States 
which offers so many 


delightful and conven- 


\W/ANLY/ANY/ANT/aANt/ 


(ANTS ANSTL ON 


ient appointments and 






innovations as this 


modern hostelry. 


Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 
a day. Attractive res- 
taurant open to general 


public. No tipping. 


IR G/ANS/ 


Send for booklet. 


(ONS ON ANS ON 


NATIONAL BOARD Y.W.C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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PREFER THIS BUFFALO HOTEL 
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OU will add to your pleasure and vet 

when you visit Niagara Falls and Buffalo 
by stopping at Hotel Lenox. 

Quietly situated; yet very convenient | 
business, theatre and shopping district 
Niagara Falls Boulevard. 

A comfortable, modern hotel, complete in 


mentsand service. Every room an outside room. | xcep, 
tional cuisine. European plan. Rates from $2.50 per 


On the Empire and Great Lakes Tours. W site { 
Road Guides, Maps, Hotel Booklet,etc. Motorists { 
low Main Street or Delaware Avenue to North Stree: 

NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUI 
CLARENCE A. MINER, President 























A-B-C OF GOLF 


By John D. Dunn 


= the secret of a long drive | 
by reading this book wnit- | 
ten by a professional player | 
and teacher. It is explained | 
in untechnical language and is | 
adequately illustrated. The 
veteran who is off his game and 
the beginner who is trying to 
acquire one will find it a valu- 
able volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 New York | 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


























Get the Facts 
about Travel 


EFORE formulating your sum- | 

mer vacation plans investigate 
the cost of crossing to Europe on 
one of our 14 delightful cabin 
steamers. On these cabin ships 
you obtain the best accommoda- 
tions at extremely moderate rates, 
with excellent service and all the 
delights of a sea voyage. 





OS 








These ships with our famous de 
luxe liners—Olympic, Homeric, Bel- 
genland, Lapland, and the world’s 
largest ship Majestic—offer five sail- 
ings a week to England via South- 
ampton, Liverpool and Plymouth; 

Wh 


three to France via Cherbourg; and 
one each to Ireland, Belgium and 
Germany. 


Here is complete ocean service at 

your price. 

ratever you Ty requirements, we car 
Call or inquire for details 


JRWHITE STAR LINEDT 


a] RED STAR LINE 


ARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


i meet them 
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Delightful 
Cabin Steamers 
NEW YORK to BREMEN 


via Cherbourg — Southampton 


Pietsburgh Canopic 


NEW YORKtoHAMBURG 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
Kroonland 
Manchuria 


Finland 
Mongolia 
NEW YORKto ANTWERP 

via Plymouth—Cherbourg 


St. Paul Zeeland 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
Winifredian Cretic 


PHILA. to LIVERPOOL 
via Cobh (Queenstown ) 
Haverford 


MONTREAL to LIVERP'’L 
Regina 


Doric Canada 
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BON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES 


Any of your friends sailing? If so, don’t let 
them depart without one —it insures 
pleasant hours on shipboard. 


$5, $10, $15, $20, ete. 
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Orders by mail, telephone, or telegraph given immediate 
attention. Deliveries made to Steamers. 
Booksellers 


BRENTANO’S * to the World 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 


att" 





~ 


Personal selection by the sender, or by Brentano’s, if desired. 
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Why worry about 
your baggage? 
}; 4,Vv ERY 


season tourist baggage is 


4 exposed to many hazards. Are 
you prepared for this loss? Your 
baggage is valuable. Jnsure it. A 
short trip is as great a risk as a long 
tour. Always insure. 

A North America Tourist Baggage 
Policy will relieve you of countless 
worries when traveling and protect 
you from financial loss if your bag- 
gage (or any part of its contents) is 


damaged or lost. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


"The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


sn thi 
Pin this coupon to. your r letterhead 


sSeSBeeeaaea Se eeeaee 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. H H-5 


Name 
Street 


City .-State. ai 
Wants information on Tourist Baggage Sncurance. 
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American 
BANKERS 


AB-A 28. Cheques 


-TRAVEL MONEY 





Wherever money means anything, 
A*B-°A Cheques mean money. 





18 Countries i in One Cruise 








Mad. Ave,at 44th St. 


A Lifetime’s Travel in Four Months 
To Sail Around the World! 
To ports of a thousand romances! 
Now, for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour 
onthe magnificent Empress of Canada; 33,000 tons disp. 
under Canadian Pacific management all the way—there 
is none better. This Cruise Magnificent is scheduled to 
sail from New York, January 30, 1924, 

Fare $1600 and up from starting a in United States 
or Canada, back to starting point. Limit 500 guests. 
Shore excursions at ports of call included in fare, 
Privilege of side trip across India. Fifteen days over- 
land Shanghai to Yokohama. Eight days across the 
Flowery Kingdom. Privilege of stopover in China or 
Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 

Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent 
send you bookletand particulars. 


s o Round the 
World 
Cruise 
iT SPANS THE WORLD 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAI 


40 N. Dearborn St. 


141 St. James St 


< 
























34 Whitehall St., 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days—$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 
A No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. **Fort Victoria’’ and 
S. S. ‘Fort St. George”’ 


I2Ca anadian 


PUuises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 


Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin-Screw S. S. ‘‘Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at 

















Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For lilustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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Power, Stability, Comfort, Luxury— 


\ \ ; no vessels of a similar type or size assure these qualities in a 
\\ 44) higher degree than 


\! Wy the new 20,000 ton Cunarders 


y SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA, FRANCONIA, and the Anchor 
pj Liners, CAMERONIA and TUSCANIA. 


With superb and numerous public rooms, spacious decks, pleasing 
well-equipped private accommodations, these steamers—running 
in conjunction with the renowned CARONIA and CARMANIA— 
offer travel-opportunities unexcelled in the history of shipping. 


The FIRST, SECOND and THIRD CLASS sys- 
tem prevails on these ships, conserving indi- 
' viduality, befitting social customs, refinement 
\ and dignity. 














Rates are moderate and unsurpassable in value 





The World’s Fastest Passenger Service 
\f Weekly to Cherbourg and Southampton by 
AN AQUITANIA MAURETANIA BERENGARIA 


Regular services to Cobh, (Queenstown) 
Liverpool —to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
London —to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Hamburg—to Londonderry and Glasgow; 
Boston toCobh,(Queenstown)Liverpool,etc. 


Also Cabin Steamers at Lower Fares 


Information and literature on request 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 


25 Broadway New York 
=-~ or Branches and Agencies 

















San Francisco's 
Links above the Gate 


High above the Golden Gate, circled . 
by an enchanting panorama of ocean, = 
bay and towering mountains, lies 
Lincoln Park—San Francisco’s mu- 
nicipal golf links. 

Here the golfer finds eighteen holes 
of green fairways—unsurpassable in 
sportiness and beauty —inviting him 
to play every day of the year. 

And this is but one of the many 
golf courses within a half hour’s ride, 
starting from your headquarters at 
THE PALACE. 


" In San Francisco 
“ts The Palace ™ § 
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THE PALACE HOTEL |} > 


CManagement Halsey € Manwaring, Market atNew Montgomery St San Francisco, 











eANNOUNCEMENT 


from 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


K Streets, Washington has cause to be proud of possessing the newest and one 
of the finest and best hotels in the country. The courage and vision of its 
originator, whose dreams and thoughts and plans have brought Hotel Hamilton to its 
present state of perfection, are rewarded by the knowledge that the Nation’s Capital 
has now a hotel faultless in its appointments 


Wes the opening of HOTEL HAMILTON at the corner of Fourteenth and 


the last word in comfort, convenience 
and luxury—the last thought in harmony and beauty of form and coloring. 


It is located on a prominent corner, which is easily accessible from all parts of the city, 
facing one of Washington’s largest and most famous parks—Franklin Square. All of 
its four hundred rooms have outside exposure and luxurious bathrooms. The furnishings, 
carpets and hangings are a delight to the eye, and courtesy, careful individual attention 
to the comfort of guests and visitors will be assured under the personal direction of 
experienced management. 
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the Time to Plan 


OW that the green countryside is calling 
you and the winds are warm, what plans 
are you making for motor trips? Merely having 
your car overhauled is not enough; if you are 
to get the utmost pleasure out of Spring and Sum- 
mer touring, you must consider other factors. 


Do you know how to plan your route to best 
advantage? Do you know how to make sure of 
the best hotel accommodations— how to obtain 
comfort and luxury without extravagance? 


Our Tour Book (which we shall be glad to send 
on receipt of the coupon below) will be of val- 
uable assistance to you. Justa little while spent 
in examining its pages will multiply the happi- 
ness and restfulness of your vacation. 

And if it brings up other questions connected 
with planning your trip, we shall be happy to 
have you write us so that we may answer them 
for you. 


Unitrep Horets Company 
of AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York 
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OF AMERICA. 
The Hallmark of Hospitality 


THE BANCROFT 
THE TEN EYCK Albany, New York 
HOTEL UTICA Utica, New York 
THE ONONDAGA ‘Syracuse, New York 
THE SENECA Rochester, New York 
HOTEL ROCHESTER 

Rochester, New York 


Worcester, Mass. 


THE ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
THE STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
THE PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
THE LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
THE PORTAGE . Akron, Ohio 


THE DURANT Flint, Michigan 
THE MOUNT ROYAL Montreal,Canada 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 

Toronto, Canada 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 

Hamilton, Canada 

PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 

Windsor, Canada 
THE CLIFTON Niagara Falls, Canada 


Building 
THE ROOSEVELT New York City, N. Y. 
THE OLYMPIC Seattle, Washington 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


THE NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of AMERICA 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your Automobile Tour Book- 

let. It is understood that this does not put me 

under the least obligation to you. 


Name 





Address, 







































It’s Spring All Summer 
in HAWAII 


Try this on your summer holiday :—sail pleasantly in a luxurious! 
appointed ship, six toeight days south and west trom any one of tour Pacifi 
ports, into the romantic South Seas of Mark Twain, Robert Louis Stever 
son and Jack London. Hawaii, the island which stirred their imaginations 
and qui kened their pens, still lives— ~coral-reeted, cocoa-fringed gems set 
in a sea of peacock hues. 


Is there any particular mid-summer You can make the round trip from tl 
madness in which you revel? You shall find Pacific Coast, paying all expenses, includ- 
it. There are towering mountain peaks ing special trip to the volcano, for $30 
clothed in eternal green, waiting to be 
climbed. Valleys dressedin rainbows, sweet Ask your nearest railway, steamshiy 
with the fragrance and aflame with the othertravelagency for beautiful new cok 





colors of exotic flowers. The greatest liv- 
ing volcanoin the world. Gorgeous flow- 
ering trees. Ripe, luscious tropical fruits, 


booklet of general information; or fill 1 
the accompanying coupon, clip it and mail 


=— ‘ se s It Cool? 
Golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, motoring, Is It Coo 

inter-island cruises, swimming, surf-riding Highest summer temperature at Hono- 
-all in a setting of incomparable beauty. lulu last year was 85°. (Official U. S. 


ss . Weather Bureau Records. 
Hawaiian summersare cool Crisp trade ) 


winds streaming steadily south from the 


Arctic take care of that. The islands form 4 Ports to Paradise 

a territory of the United States, with the Dire&t passenger steamer service to 
language and customs, comforts and con- — Hawaii from : Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
veniences of the mother country. Seattle, Vancouver, B. C. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


§23 Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco, or 
803 Fort Street Honolulu, Hawaii, U. 5S. A. 


Send me your free illustrated bookie: on HAWAII; 
also the latest issue of Tourfax, containing detailed 
infotmation for visitors to the Islands 


Name- ; Street- 


City — State 


























Across the face 


AN you visualize an industrial 
& plant extending 17,000 miles 
from ‘east to west, and 6,000 miles 
from north to south? One great 
plant producing at maximum 
efficiency? 

Such a plant extends, not figur- 
atively, but actually, over North 
and South America to Europe 
and Asia, joining London and 


Paris, New York, Chicago, New 


Independent 


Competitive 














of the Globe — 


Orleans, San Francisco, Rio de 
Janeiro, Valparaiso, Manila, 
Tokio, Shanghai and thousands 
of other cities on four continents 
—linking them each to every 
other. 

This plant is the MACKAY 
System, with its affiliations. 

Its product is electrical commu- 
nications service—characterized by 
speed and accuracy. 





Progressive 





CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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Treat a healthy person like an 
invalid and he soon becomes an 
invalid. Every doctor knows 
this. 









A normally healthy skin, treated 
as if it were sick, can be easily 
made sick. 






Most women have normal com- 
plexions. 


Yet some of them indulge in 
“treatments” and ‘‘methods”’ 
which any reputable physician 
would denounce as useless for 
a normal skin and positively 
dangerous for an unhealthy skin! 


Every woman naturally wants 
her complexion to be clear and 
soft. 


To remain clear and soft, her 
complexion must be able to re- 
sist dust and weather and other 


damaging influences of daily 


IVORY 


99 #/ % PURE 





How a healthy skin may be made sick 


“ 


The highest medical authorities 
say that too much manipulation, 
frequent and zealous ‘'shocking’’ 
of the skin cells make the skin 
TENDER—it is then no — 
able to resist damaging infiu- 
ences; it breaks down under the 
strain and serious skin troubles 
often result. 

Simple, daily cleansing with 
Ivory Soap and warm water, 
followed by a dash of cold 
water, will keep your skin clear, 
soft and normal, render it proof 
against dust and weather, and 
cleanse it thoroughly, yet safely 
and gently. 
Ivory Soap cleanses safely and 
gently because it is pure, mild 
and white. It contains no dye, 
no medicaments, no strong per- 
fume. It is made of the very 
finest ingredients. As a soap 
for the toilet, bath and sham- 
poo, it has never been excelled 
or successfully imitated. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1928, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 



















































A HERITAGE FROM EGYPT 


SIXCLUSIVELY for Egyptian Kings, lin- 
X@| en was originally woven by hand 
3600 years ago. This ancient hand- 
craft was inherited by the linen 
weavers of Ireland whose product for cen- 
turies went exclusively to the titled aristoc- 
racy of Europe and Asia. 
Today the Egyptian Kings are giving up 
their linen treasures tothe Museums of Art. 
The Irish Hand Loom Weavers are giving 
up their treasures to the world; they serve 
a practical purpose and are prized possess- 
ions as well. 
Each Tablecloth and Napkin bears a small 
Fieur-pe-Lis emblem and the legend: IRIsH 
Hanp Woven Linen Damask woven into 
the margin, testifying to the weaver’s pride 
in his inheritance from Egypt. 
Sold at the better stores in the larger cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


IRELAND BROS. 


YRPORATED 














MAKERS OF THE FLEUR’DE’LIS LINENS 


BELFAST NEW YORK _ Lonpon 


102 Franklin Street 





A Book of Designs, containing 
fullinformation regarding sizes, . . 

parang size — de-Lis Linen Towels, Lin- 
if not obtainable in your local- 


ity, may be had upon request en Sheets €& Pillow Cases. 


For fine use also are Fleur- 
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Designed for Ireland Bros. by Julien Elfenbein from VIIth Century illuminate: Irish MSS. in the British Museum Collection. 

















The Vose Grand 


one 
ality a e “ others w 
makes a real piano, The ( 
tone of the ig Grand dation 
guishes it from all other pianos, 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for « eautif Strate ata. 
log and floor patte { the Vose (rand, 
Aso e y pay € t plan 
Vose @ Sons Piano Company 
155 B st Street, Boston, Mass 


























“"t SPede ts 


only as good 
as ‘te Roller 


PPRECIATING this fact, mil- 

lions of housewives have come 

to realize that to get silent, depend- 

able shade service, their shades must 
be mounted on 


Hot am 


Established 1860 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
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=, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(| WALTER BAKER ECO. LT 
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178 


MORTONS 


SALT 
‘TPQURS 
































